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ECCLESIASTICAL LECTURES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL, 


17 is respectfully announced, that the following 
COURSE of FIVE LECTURES will be delivered in the 
BRITISH SCHOOL-ROOMS, Denmark-ter:ace, Park-road, 
Islington. 

Lecture let.—THURSDAY Fvening, November 27th, by the 
Rev. WILLIAM FORSTER, of Kentish Town. Subject,— 
“OCONSTANTINE; or, State-Churchiem in the Bud.” 

Lecture 2ad.—THURSDAY Evening, December 4th, by the 
Rev. R. S. BAYLEY, of Poplar. Subject, — HILDEBRANDE: 
or, the State under the Heel of the Church.” 

Lecture 3rd..~-THURSVAY Evening, Deeember llth, by the 
Rev. JOHN BURNED, of Camberwell, Subject,—"* HENRY 
the EIGIITH ; or, Kingly Defenders of the Faith.“ 

Lecture 4th. -TILURSDAY Evening, Deeember 18h, by 
EDWARD MIALL, Erg. Subject,—" ELIZABETH, * that 
bright Occidental Star’ of the English Church.“ 

Lecture Dh.—TUFSDAY Evening, December Zed. by the 
Rev. G. B. THOMAS, of Ishugton Green. Subjcet,—“* ARCH. 
BISHOP LAUD; or, Priestism Rampan'.” 


Doors to be opened at h II. 3 at Seven, Lec'ures to commence 
at Eight o'clock. 


Tickets for the Course, ONE. SHILLING each, may be had of 
J. K. Starling, Book-eller, Upp: r-street; C. II. Elt, Bookeeller, 
High-street; J. Whittomwe, jun., Book-eller, Liverpool-road ; 
J. Symonds, lroumonger, Goswill-road; F. Hudson, Oilman, 
&c., Brunewick-parade; C. West, Currier, Pleasant-row, 
Holloway-road ; and at the Offices of (he Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation, 41, Ludgat«-hill. 

JOUN TEMPLETON, )} 
HERBERT S. SKEAILS, 5 
„%% The arrangements will be such as to secure the comfor' 


of the audience.—Ownibuses from all parts of Town within 
five minutes’ walk. 


Ion, Sec * 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 
REPARATIONS are now making to establish 


en Educational Inetitution for Young Men, from fourtecn 
yeare of age upwards, and providing ample and efficient means 
of intellectual culture, in connexion wit the opportuuity of ac- 
qui ing practical knowlecge of several of the beat adapted 
scieutific, artistic, and mechanical professional occupations. 

A chief aim being to secure the sup ort of the institution 
upon a basis independent of any public aid, except such as may 
be afforded when required upon a commercial principle, and, 
at the same time, to render it accessible to clarses of persons 
whose pecuniary means may be very limited, it will, as much 
as possible, be provided that the labour of the students in the 
pursuits selected by them shall be made applicable to defray ing 
their own expenses. 

The attempt in this country to initiate an institution such as 
proposed, it is felt can only properly be deemed experimental, 
and it is desired to receive the assistance, whether of counse!, 
information, or otherwise, of all who may be interested by this 
announcement. In the fest instance, the responsibility will be 
that of a private undertaking, but aiming at great public utility, 
observation will be courted, and endeavours made to concilate 
that confidence which will secure to it the means of develop- 
ment and extension into an institution of strict’'y public cha- 
racter. 

The locality, as yet undetermined, to be within a few miles of 
London, and the designation the MILTON INSTITUTION,” 
Communications from young men, or their friends, who may 
desire further information respecting the conditions of admi-- 
sion, to be addressed, for the present, to Mr. JOHN JENNINGS, 
No. 10, Albert-terrace, Stoke Newington. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
ERIES of Instructions and Materials for the 


Study of these Languoger, to be edited by Pro‘essors of 
the Milton Institution, are preparing for publication. 


Either Serlea, the “French Student,” or the German 
Student,” will be supplied weekly by post-free, upon pre-pay- 
ment of 4. 4d. for three months—the plan to allow of explana- 
tory correspondence. It is desirable that those parties who 
may think of availing themselves of the course of studies pro- 

sed should immediately communicate with Mr, JENNINGS, 

o. 10. Albert.terrace, Stoke Newington. 


7 HOUSE AND PREMISES. * * 
V ANTED, a HOUSE, containing not 


less than Twelve Rooms, suitable for au educational 
establishment, and having attached from ope to six acres of 
land. It must be near a railway station, from three to twenty 
miles from town, in a high and healthy situation, on a dry and 
light soll, and have good water. 


Address to Mr. JENNINGS, No. 10, Albert-terrace, Stoke 
Newington, 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
HE NEXT SESSION of the TRAINING 
INSTITUTION of the Congregational Board of Education 
commences on the Ist of January, 1552, when there will be 
Vacancies fur Mule Pupils, The term of Training is not less 
than Twelve months. 

Young persons between the ages of 15 and 30 years, of de- 
cided piety, desirous of devoting themeelves to the work of 
Voluntary Education in schools connected with the Board, and 
wishing to become Candidates, should make early application, 
personally or by letter, to : 

November 3, 1451. WILLIAM RUTMT, Secretary. 

®.* The Course of Instruction adopted in the Training lusti- 
tution is given in the First Number o! the * F. jucator,”’ a Quar- 
terly Journal, published by Johu suo, price Jd. 


— — — — 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK. TILL. 
UNDER ur PATRONAGE OF THE QU REN; 


Instituted in 1758, for children of both sexes, of «ll denomina- 
tions, and from every part of the kingdom. 


TINHE GOVERNORS of this CORPORATION 
ä are respectfully informed that a General Court will be 
holden at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate treet, on 
FRIDAY, November 2sth, 1851, to receive the Half-yearly 
Report from the Board of the General Committee on the state of 
the Chart; to appoint Auditors for the year ensuing; and for 
the ELECTION of TWENTY-FIVE CHILDREN into the 
School, viz , SEVENTEEN BOYS and EIGHT GIRLS, 

Phe Chair will be taken by the President at Eleven o'clock 
prectzels, and the Ballot close at Three. 
Oc, 32, Ludgate-hill, JOSEPIL SOUL, See. 

The Board have much rat «faction in being able to make ar- 
rangements for the admission of 25 instes t of 20 children as 
origin Hy proposed for election, and confidently anticipate being 
Ale to inerease the number of children in the School to 280 in 
the course of the nezt year. Past eXper.ence encourages the 
Board to expect continued and enlarged support in order to 
neet the increased expenditure of the Eatablluhment, Contri- 
butions will be thankfully received at the officers of the Charity, 
32, Ludgate-hill, where polling p ipers can be obtained. 


— — 


TONTC SOLFA METHOD OF SINGING, 
LECTURE on Congregational Psalmody, in 


connexion with thie method of Teaching to Sing, will be 
delivered, by the Rev, JOHN CURWEN, in MAIZE-HILL 
CHAPEL (Kev, II. . Jeulah’s), GREEN WICH, on the Evening 
of TUESDAY, the 25tn instant, at SEVEN o'clock. The audi. 
ence will be requested to Illustrate the Lecture, by Singing 
several Exercises and Tunes, The cheapest popular exposition 
o' thie method e appended to the “Sulla Woman's Part of the 
eople’s Service of Song,“ price Gd, Ward and Co, Pater- 
nposter-Trow, 


BINGING FOR SCHOOLS AND CONGREGATIONS, 


( N THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20th, a LEC. 

TURE will be delivered by the Rer. J CURWEN on 
the TONIC SOLFA METHOD of TEACHING to SING, in 
ite ADAPTATION to CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP, in 
ISLINGTON-GREEN CHAPEL. Teo commence at 11 - past 
Seven o'clock in the Evening, At the close of the Lecture in. 
quiry and discussion will be invited. Admission Free, 


YOUNG MEN’S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
In conne ion with the London Missionary Society. 
Pus REV. T. BINNEY will Preach a SER- 
MON to YOUNG MEN, on TILURSDAY EVENING, 
NOVEMBER 20th, at the POULTRY CHAIEL. Service to 
commence at Seven o'clock, 
THE PEACE SOCIETY.--COURSE OF LECTURES, 
1 SECOND of a COURSE of LECTURES, 
under the auspices of the above Society, will be delivered 
atthe HALL of COMMERCE, Threadneedle-street, on WED- 
NESDAY Evening, Nov.mber 26th, 1801, by Rev. JON 
BUKNET, 
Sunsect : —** Objections against the Peace Movement examined 
and refuted.” 
To commence at Seven o'clock precisely.—Admission free. 


— — 


Tos REV. G. R. MIALL, of UUllesthorpe 


Leicestershire, is deeirous of receiving into his family two 
or three additional pupils to educate with his son. Strict 
attention is paid to moral aud religious, as well as mental train- 
ing. Terme, 40 guineas per annum. References can be given 
if required, Ullesthorpe is a healthy rural village, 13 miles 
irom Leicester, and is a station on the Midland Railway. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HEK MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT 
ORPHANS, STAMFORD HILL. 


SPECIAL ADDRESS, 
FIE NEW ASYLUM FOR’ INFANT 


ORPHIANS was instituted in the year 111. It was 
founded on liberal and not exclusive principles, for the purpore 
of relieving fatherless children under eight years of Age, w ith- 
out respect to sex, place, or party. The only qualification is, 
that the child must be destitute, and above the condition of the 
mere pauper. 

In the short space of seven years the Board have received on 
the fouudation one hundred and sixty-eight children, and they 
have now under their care ninety-nine; but the numbers 
earnestly Craving admission have been fourfold greater than 
those actually received to the benefits of the charity. 

A house was engaged for the use of the infant family in the 
inviting loca'ity of Stamford Hill, This, however, wae soon 
filled; and the Committee were under the necessity of enyaging 
another roomy dwelling, as a nursery for the younger children. 
Both there habitations are now full; and the larger of the two 
passed into other hands at March last. It has become, there 
fore, un anxious and urgent question with the Committee, what 
course they should take on the occasion. They have always 
felt that they needed many arrangements for the comfort, if not 
fur the welfare, of such 4 family, which temporary dwellings 
could not supply. Since they have had two houses, the diffi. 
culuies and the expenses have necessarily increased, They are 
now ata rental of £220 per annum; and they could not be justi- 
fied in making any improvements ande nlargements on property, 
inWhich they have no permanent interest. All their arrange- 


A Young Man, who is Pastor of a Church of 

articular Baptiste, is desirous of taking the charge of 
an Open Communion Chureh. Testimonials of moral character 
and ministerial qual.ficathns “il be given, on application 
being made, in confluence, to P. P. E., Post-office, Swansea, 
Glamorgan. 

P.8.—No letters will be responded to after the 20ih of 
January next, 


mende, in fact, are temporary, inconvenient, and expensive ; but 
they have existed long enough to know, that a permanent pro- 
| vision is required for their Object; and that it ought to be so 
| made a8 to secure economy aud efficiency in the future working 
| of the chart; . 
These several considerations have led the Committee to one 

conclusion that it ls expedient and necessary to erect a suit- 
| able habitation for their fatherless family at as early a period as 

poseible, 


In fulfilling such intention, a Building Fund was opened at 
the Dinner, in 1550, under the auspices «of the Right Honour. 
able the Lord Mayor, and with the unanimous approval of the 
company present. The Doard Propore, 

I. To erect a suitable Asylum, for the accommodation of not 
less than Two Hundred Orphans, sufficiently ner to Lond mn 
for convenience, aud yet eo distant as to secure the best air 
and ventilation. 

2. They propote to move to this important object, with the 
strictest regard to economy, 

J. They propore not to take any direct etepe towards ile ex 
cution, till one-half the estimated cost te realiae!, 

J. They desire to make it in evety dene a model loatitu 
tion, for the care and eue ton of infant lit mal why 
possibly, man) may be prepared efficiently as the teachers of 
others, 

The o*ject moy be promote, 

I. By or.at subsctiption, which will give the same prisi- 
leg¢s a6 contributions to the current fund, 

2 Vereons promi-ing to anewer for bor 100 geen de, may 
pay Ue same 5 instalments, of on the day of laying the fret 
stone, 

J. Persons paying Two Hundred Guineas may uten pee 
sentation to one bed ter Ife; and if Pive Tluncdred Guineas, a 
preven atiou in per, clay 

1. Ver ons obtaining, ta emall «ome, Piee Guinew, or up. 
warde, in favour of the object, not otherame te be roeorde 
will be entitled to a Life-vote on avery Five Ghinea® „% con- 
tritvutedt. 

>. Persons already subscribers, by doubling their sub-eriptionas 
for the next five youre, May greatly eit tLe oe tet and eacou- 
rage the Red in ite prosecution, 

6 It were a happy occurrence if Divine Providence shoal 
dis pose eome noble heart te do more than they date stugeest, 
Can the benevolent have a more worthy object before Chew, than 
to secure a lasting home for the destitute orphan? Thi ie a ood 
to bless the widow ond heath rloes, eit nt both wie and wel 
to do it in perpetuity -that though our life pass away, our decd 
may live on fir ag. «to eme! 

It ie readily admitted, that theobject before them ia consider. 
able; aud thatit can only be secured by ib ral and «aruest- 
effort. But the care is eo plain, and the claim #o palpabl:, that 
the Board look tothe issue with confldenece, Ib eee 
not sectarian, wot local, not doubttal It ts not se Clatian, 
it receiv: « all without constraining the @onectence of any: itis 
not local, for it i- for the nation, tor the world, for a* wan, 
without distin«e tien of pol ac „ 26 oe k ite ald; und it te nota 
ful, for whauver doub m.) ett eon o het eharitabe cthorte, all 
must allow that it ts the plan duty of eocial if}, and Us hoch -t 
ezpreesion of religion tee, to -t and reliewe the wilow and 
the fatherlees, m their deep and bitter ofl ction, 

The vubject, perhaps, admita of un) of © other re vark, and 
that ir, that it is necessary. True, much hae been dove Cor the 
Orphan; but not forthe Infant Orphan, Till ate, woth ug wis 
done. Apert from this ¢ffort, there i¢ etill but coe netten 
for hia relief. It has advanecd proeperously ; hut unhappily it 
bas adopted an eaclusive and sectarian character, Were it net 
so, there would still ban urgent demand for exten'‘ed help, 
It has been aacertaine ! that of the claes of hene neue 
assistance, the majorly are under seven ewe ot ge, and all 
must allow that the Infant Orphan has not the less but thy 
greater claim on public eympathy and bene fleence, 

Every suggestion of merey ems to unite in pleading with 
the kind heart, aud the enlightened mind, on beh lof charity 
eo directed, What ie it in afflbetion that # ta 4 toetinelively on 
our compassion ! Ia it weaknew? Whit eo week ae an in- 
fant? Ise it innecence’? What fo innocent of a babe 
in its tears! le it destitution? What o destitute and 
forlorn as an infant bereft of ite parent while et un- 
conscious of its loss—on whose lips the word ** father” 
shall never dwell? Because they are so young, we shall 
pity them because they are eo innocent, we shall love them 
—because they are #0 utterly helpless, we ehall Make haste 
to help them. And, if a higher and holier mo ive shoull 
eust in usin this labour of love, our service will be done, not 
merely to them, but to Ilim whe hath aid, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me. LIONEL DE ROTILSCHILD, treasurer. 

ANDREW n, Sub. Treasurer, 

DAVID . Miu. 1 

THOMAS W. AVELING, } 


All communications, Subscriptions, and Post-oflice orders, to 
be addressed to Mr. Jonn (een, the Sub-Secretary, at the 
Otlice. Attendance daily from ‘Ten Ul) Four, 

Office, 34, Poultry, 

TO TUE FAITHFUL IN CHRIST JESLS. 
HAT is the cause of the Sectarianism of the 
Christian Chureh! 

Ie it not, that all have departed from the apostolic tan lere, 
and thereby a Nat nought the sovereiynty of Jehovah, au. tue 
pugned the wisdom of the Most High, as revealed iu is Wor’! g 
—2 Tim. iil. 16, 17. 

Of what use is a Divine Revelation if it may be departed from, 
cither in doctrine or practice, at the will) f men! llow unlike 
that of the Bereans of old is such conduct! Is it to be wondr red 
at, that the churches now meet not with the lke approbation of 
the Spirit of the Lord, but are left so much lo thet owas innen- 
tions! alm xeix. 

A few disciph sof Jesus, being convinced of the universa 
parture of the churches from the simpliclty of the Ges pe, Ran- 
ing met together fur some time, in dependence upon the Lord, 
and in accordance with His Word, are dee tous of ascertaining 
if any imme raed be'levere are willing to unite with them in 
more publicly asserting the honour of tue Lord, through the 
fellowship of a church. 

Communteationa ina) be addreescd to II. C., 1, Hiker street, 
Por tman-square, Inden. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


13, Pancras-lane (one door from Queen-rtreet), Cheapside, 


VI KS. MILES respectfully informs her friends 
| that she hus fitted up her house for the accommodation 
of Com‘aercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hopes that the 
arrangements made fur their Comlurl wil ensure @ ConlinuaLce 
of their favours. 

The house is quiet and airy, situated half-way between Bow 


Ion, Sees, 


the «stands for omnibuses to the Katiway olations aud all parle 
of the Metropolis. 


Teums Bed & Breakfast, 35, 64. per day, 


— 


Suuv ani INCLUDED, 


Church and the Mansion. houre, and within a minute's walk of 


1 
A 
1 

2 
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_ Novemser 19, 2 Che Moneonformist. 2 18 1 
SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


18 THE ARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 


T SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER GOLD and SILVER WATCHES. ‘The patterns are of the latest styiecand the movements of 
BES * the most highly finished description, Every make can be had. The following prices will con- 


vey an outline of the Stock, combining economy with quality :— 


Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), | Gold Cases Silver 
LONDON, — 2 ———— in four holes, main- 73 a. Bs. 4. 
Tus unrivalled production continues to give the same satishhetion as TT 8100 36 9 


when first introduced - ee — ten years ago. From its intrinsic value, and 


brilliant appearance, it far other substitutes for solid Silver. A new and magnifi- Patent Ar detached escapements, jewelled in four 


holes, 2nd Bee RR ER RRR RRR RR RRR ERR ERR RRR ER RRR RT EE ES 9 0 0 3 18 0 

cent stock has just been comp for the present t» which public inspection is respect- or ix he flat fashi ; N died 

lly invited. It com SPOONS and FORKS, CORNER DISHES and COVERS, DISH Ditto, with the flat a syle, e most bichly- 
COVERS, EPERGNES and CANDELABRA with Beautiful Figures and Classical Designs, finished movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, 3rd size...... 14 14 0 518 0 
TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASKETS, CANDLESTICKS, A written warranty for accurate formance is given with every watch, and a twelre. 
BALVERS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FR \MES, TEA URNS and months’ trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine d neck-chains ; 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE TUREENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, charged according to the weight of sovereigns. 
or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, containing drawings and prices of all the articles, gratis, A pam containing a list of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 
and sent postage free to all parts of the k Any article may be had separately as a sample. nad gra Address, 

‘ SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 
* Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. (NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


Perpetual Investment, Land, ind 
THE LONDON MUTUAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE Bui) ding — ote ” 


SOCIETY : 37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, GOVER, JOHN, Eq. | CUTHBERTSON, P. E. | 


BURGESS, JOSEPH, Esq. GOVER, WILLIAM, : 
WITH A GUARANTEE FUND £50,000. BURTON, J. R. Esq. MILLAR, R.J. Req. 
CARTWRIGHT, R., Esq. PRATT, D., Eeq. 
HEAD OFFICES, No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. ARBITRATORS, 
DEANE, GEORGE, Eeq. LOW et Esq. 
GOULD, GEORGE, Eaq. MANN, JOHN, Esq. : 
PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq. . 
TRUSTEES. Banxerns.—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Srurum OLDINO, Clement’s-lane. Hava Tuck ., Stamford. hill. 
Tomas — a th Drury-lane. Epwarp — 185, Piccadilly. SoLiciToRs—Mesers. WATSON | SURVEYORs—Vesers, W. 
and SONS, C. PUGH, 
DIRECTORS. l N 
Peren Broan, Eeq., Tavistock- street, and Shepherd's-burh. Berzamin Wiao Hicke, Esq., 9, Noble-street, and Nor f HIS SOCIETY is designed to afford a secure 
Tuomas Cannes, Esq., Temple. wood. and profitable mode of investment. 
Josu. Davis, Eseq., Stock Exchange, and Providence House, ; Groroz Moors, Esq., Holborn, and Brixton. A monthly payment of Ten Shillings for twelve-and.a-hal/ 
Hackney. Cuarues Rand, Esq., F. S. A., Paternoster-row, aud Iiackney. years, or Twenty Shillings for seven-and-a-quarter years, will 
Geo. ratur Hixcutirr, Esq., St. Peter's, Hammersmith. Josernu Tucker, Esq., Gresham- street, and Wood ford. secure, at the expiration of that period, the receipt of £100 
Joun 8. Marnorrson, Esq., Cheapside, and Peckham. Georor WILson, Esq., Westminster, and Notting- hill. with a share in the profits, which, in all probability, will 
so increase the amount payable, that the investors will receive 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 9 1 - pm Ny per cent. compound interest. 
a ares may also be taken. 
Tuomas BVI Peacock, Esq., M. D., Finsbury-cirous, E. Pre Sutru, Esq., F. R. C.., Billiter-squate. The — ean be withdrawn at any time, with four 
AUDITORS per cent. compound interest, at a month’s notice. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards can be made with the society; 
WILLIAM 2 * Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. J. Parrinoton, Esq., 16, King- street, City. the Depositors receiving interest half-yearly, at the rate of Four 
Epwin Fox, Esq., St. elen’s-place. percent. per annum. Sums not exceeding ean be withdrawn 
atone week's notice; and sums above that amount at one 
esers, Fon & SuapmeanD, Moorgate-street. a. ae ü exp advanced to Membere 6 
. N * ° r e funds o y are advan o Members for one 
M F & Su aD, M | Jos. Mousxetr Yerrs, Eeq., Gray’s-inn to Afteen — — nity 
, Freehold Land in eligible situations and allotted 
— the members, —1— to — 1 — at county elections, 
STINCTIVE RES making their shares increasingly profitable. 
Ail policies indisputable, except i 4 sas Se 
n cases ° 
The Directors give favourable consideration to propoeals from diseased or non-select cases at premiums oned to the | A Prospectus will be sent upon enclosing a penny postage- 
— system especially advantageous to parties whose health may have been impaired by over attention ness, foreign | stamp. JOHN EDWARD TRESIDD SECRETARY. 
res „ 
Policies issued by the Society render to employers security for fidelity far superior to that given by private bondemen, while 
by a plan peculiar to this , the eumbinetion therewith of life insurance contracts also to the family of the employed (whose ASTONISHING, YET TRUE. 


integrity remains unimpeached) the ameunt of the sum assured, should death occur during the existence of the contract. 
Advances made with personal security on life policies effected in this office, and the full value given forthe surrender of same. HE Stoc of BENETFINK and CO., 
No charge for policy stamps or assignments, The fee of the medical adviser to the life 1 for assurance paid by the Society, 89 and 90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGER-LANE 
whether the case be acoepted or not, and all communications regarded as strictly ocnfidential. comprises every variety of Electro-plated wares—Chandelierr, 
Assurances effected daily from 10 to 4 o'clock, on application to the Secretary, or to any of the provincial agencies. Lamps, Tea Urne, Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, Baths 
Prospectuses, forms of proposal for life, honesty guarantee, and loan, with every other information, may be obtained of the | Turnery, Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons—in fact, every requisite, 
Secretary, at the Society's office, to whom, likewise, persons desirous of being appolated agents in London or provincial towns are | either 2 the cottage or the mansion, at ten or fifteen per — 


requested to apply either personally or by letter. less than any other house in the kingdom. * 
G2” LOANS GRANTED TO THE MEMBERS ON PERSONAL SECURITY. At this ABLISHMENT an eight-roomed house can be 
0 artic! f th 
Aug. 20th, 1851. (By order), nan „ 
THE PATENT ELECTRO-PLATED 
DEPARTMENT 


British Empire Mutual Life & Fire Assurance Offices, | is cpr:istyiewrviae o'suention, os every article made in ster 


is a hard white metal, all 144 alike, and thir, covered 


87, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. with a thick coating of Gilver by the patent Electro, process, 
eal tele for best quality: 
= ee SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Fippie Parranxx. Kino’s TRADED, OR Vic- 
LIFE. | FIRE. 6 Teaspoons ......+. 66. Od, Tonia PATTERN. 
DIRECTORS. — 6 Dessert Spoons or 6 Teaspoons 104, 
Bennett, Ch jun. Esq., Royal Exchange. DIRECTORS. Fork 104, ** — a a 9828 — 
Bunnell, Peter a Edmontos. Blyth John Esq Alderegate-at , 6 Table do. do... 124, 6d, able 8 Oe „ 8 
— 1. Robert, Esq., Dover-road. Cartwright, Richard. Lag Chan lane. TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES IN GREAT 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 


MORE BISHOPS—BUT OF A NEW SORT. 


Mor: bishops! Lord John Russell, not havin 
business enough on hand—apprehensive of a du 
r the Reform Bill of 1852 
will slip through Parliament easily as any turn- 
pike act—scenting no events of moment in the 
approximate future of Europe—content to leave 
the colonies to Earl Grey, and the income-tax to 
Sir Charles Wood—sighing that Protection de- 
funct leaves no Disraeli to be encountered—above 
all, complacent at the success of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, so completely a fai i that 
people disobey it in sheer forgetfulnesss ; and sated 
with secular statesmanship—is dissipating the ennui 
of the recess by elaborating schemes of episcopal 
extension. He has under consideration “a large 
increase in the number of bishops.” So say the 
daily newspapers—on good authority, of course. 


More bishops! Mercy on us! We have already 
more than thrice as many as in the weird crew 
sang to the seething chaos— 


Double, double, toil, and trouble, 
Fire, burn, and cauldron bubble” — 


but the flame is not high enough, nor the hurly 
burly wild enough, for our Hecate. Gorham 
cases and diocesan synods—Exeter excommuni- 
cating Canterbury, and Canterbury fraternizing 
with Geneva—Oxford insisting on the authority of 
the Church, and Manchester enjoining the exer- 
cise of private judgment—in all this there is a 
tameness and unanimity that threatens to leave 
the public without excitement. So the master of 
the ceremony summons more spirits, and bids 
them cast in new ingredients :— 


„Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey; @ 
Mingle, mingle, Ao 
You that mingle, may.” 
That’s it! Black and white, * — and 
Puseyite—red and „ flaming Phillpotts, and 
compromising Blomfeld_—a few more of each of 
these, and each one casting what he will into the 
pot pourri of Church-of-England, creed and dis- 
cipline. The dogma of divine right, and the pure 
Erastian doctrine, the efficacy of the sacraments, 
and the power of the word, cast them all in. The 
more heterogeneous the materials, the more 
furious the bubbling, the more powerful the spell. 


But we are to have new bishops as well as more 
of them—bishops of “ an essentially new descrip- 
tion ;” that is, in these latter days. They are to 
be after the exact pattern of him whom Paul 
ordained at Crete“ apt to teach,” “no strikers,” 
not lovers of filthy lucre.” ‘They will differ from 
those who have familiarized this and recent gene- 
rations with the idea of a bishop, in several 
distinct particulars. They will not take large 
wages for little work—but consume moderate 
incomes by laborious activities, and abundant 
alms. They will dwell among their flocks, and be 
accessible to their clergy, as a father to his 
children, Their lives will be the anti-climax of 
carnality—their public and private demeanour, a 


fulfilment and an illustration of the sponsorial 

promise, to “renounce the pomps and vanities of 

this wicked world.” 

ance of the authority above quoted. They who 

— the — increase, are they who thus 
epict the new episcopal order. 


Now we do not pretend to adopt the statement 
as our own, or to express serious belief in it. Lord 
John Russell is so notoriously fond of the episcopate, 
that there is nothing he would not do for it; and 
as one or two new sees are desiderated in certain 


d | quarters, there may be an intention of creating a 


couple more after the fashion of the bishopric of 
Manchester. But the speculation cannot be enter- 
tained without being seen to justify the ridicule in 
which we have indulged above, nor without lead- 
ing to some serious considerations. Supposing 
the Government to be desirous of adding to the 
episcopate, and determined on installing in the new 
sees the best men in the Church, in high-minded 
disregard of patronage or partizanship ; supposing, 
further, the means of sustaining these new bishops 
could be obtained without recourse to Parliament 
for money ; on what theory of episcopacy would the 
appointments be made, and what influence would 
they exert? The true idea, the moral status, of a 
bishop, has come to be the great desideratum of 
ecclesiastical controversy—the practical outcome 
of disputations on creed and ritual. It is not the 
profane vulgar alone, nor the ribald Dissenter, that 
demand the sign of apostolic descent. Earnest 
Churchmen of the Gladstone school assail their 
bishops, of lofty pretensions but feeble will, with 
the bitterness, and in the very words of Carlyle— 
as windbags and shams, stuffed imbecilities, un- 
righteous respectabilities. “ What,” asks the 
Puseyite Morning Chronicle, “is the abstract con- 
ception of an English bishop, the de facto bishop ?” 
and replies in a sentence the more pungent because 
free from exaggeration :—“ It is that of a dignified 
clergyman made up of equal parts of Proctor and 
Registrar-General, whose function it is to keep 
things straight, to discourage extreme people, to 
put the best face upon things in general, and to 
see only what it is convenient to see, or impossible 
not to affect to see.” To this level of ignoble 
officiality, the State must reduce the most preten- 
sious sacerdotalist—to these uncongenial duties 
the Church subjects the most godly of its pastors. 
So long as the Prime Minister holds in his hand the 
crozier, and gives it only to whom he will, as abso- 
lutely as though it were a constable’s staff, claims to 
apostolic lineage or direct divine appointment are 
laughed to scorn by reckless and irrefragable facts ; 
and the bishop who takes from the Crown the 
oversight of his brethren, must do so on an implied 
contract to keep those brethren in subjection to 
that secular sovereignty. If, on the other hand, 
he be content to be deemed the spiritual servant of 
the State, without presuming to be the delegate of 
Heaven; if he accept promotion only as the reward 
of pious labours, and a call to heavier duties—in 
what does he differ from the crowd of holy men 
who in other communions, and with greater free- 
dom, “ serve their generation by the will of God?” 
To each of the sup new bishops, public in- 
— will put che inquiry, What do you pre- 
tend to be? on which ground do you stand— the 
priestly or the ministerial? The one will be 
scouted asan impudent imposture; the other will be 
dismissed as claiming too little. If the people of 
England are thus officially summoned to discuss 
the theory of prelacy, they will neither put up with 
the arrogance of Oxford, nor be content to pay for 
the modest merits of Manchester. The discussion 
will prove fatal to the existence of episcopacy, ex- 
cept as a legal fact. And even if the new order 
could be inaugurated, if the men we have feebly 
sketched could be found, and could be kept up to 
the spirit of their position; at their best, the 

would be but conspicuous examples of what is 
displayed in many a humble sphere. In all the 
duties of their high vocation—in preaching the 
word, in training the young, in — the sick, 
in caring for the poor, in all the blessed offices of 
religion and humanity, they would but rival those 
who are sustained in those walks of usefulness by 
the grateful contributions of these whom they 


Such, at least, is the assur- - 


teach and serve. Thus the grafting of a spiritual 

episcopate upon the stock of political prelacy, 

— be as the putting of new wine into old 
tues. 


“THE RICHEST CHURCH IN CHRISTEN- 
DOM,” A TALLY-SHOP, 


In the East of London, and in the suburbs 
generally, there are a number of small tradesmen, such 
as drapers, haberdashers, and others, who sell their 
commodities, it is stated, at high prices, to needy 
customers, who pay by weekly instalments of six- 
pence or a shilling until the articles purchased be 
paid for. The proprietors of these shops are called 
*tally-men,” and bear, for the most part, a not 
very enviable reputation. The richest Church in 
Christendom,” however, has at length adopted this 
system, in accommodation to its needy or unwilling 
customers; whether from extraordinary civility or 
from the stress of circumstances, we will not under- 
take todecide. The fact is all that we are concerned 
to establish. 


In the parish of Wanstead, Essex, there has long 
been found much difficulty in collecting the church- 
rate, and even paupers have been threatened by the 
churchwarden—who is related to the vicar, and a 
brother of the late Vice-Chancellor Wigram—with 
distraints on their goods and chattels, if they con- 
tinue contumacious. Threats and promises having 
falle, the next step has been to adopt the tally 
system ; and at the foot of every demand made upon 
the poorer parishioners is a very kind and conside- 
rate advertisement to that effect. Thus: 

Parish of Wanstead. 
John Jones. 

The collector has called for a church-rate [or a ton - 

tine-rate, as the case may bel, made the day of 185 


Amount, at sixpence in the pound, 36. 6d. 
J. C. Putuiz, Collector, New Wanstead. 


%% The amount of any person's rat that does not 
exceed 3s. 6d., can be paid by four or five equal instal- 
ments, at the collector’s house, on condition that the 
whole amount be paid on or before the 30th September, 
1851. The collector will be at home every Saturday 
evening, from 6 to 8 o'clock, to receive them. 


How the sum of 3s, 6d. can be paid by five equal 
instalments, the tally man“ does not say. 


Itis very questionable whether this method of 


| collecting rates is legal ; but if it be so, it is as open 


to objection as to ridicule. Suppose some poor 
woman pays four outof the five instalments, but 
from the failure of her husband's work, or her own 
day's ironing or charing, she fails to pay the re- 
maining shilling; is she still to be summoned before 
a bench of magistrates, and directed to pay the 
ecclesiastical tally-man,“ or lose her goods by the 
hands of the broker, for the support of the house 
of merchandize, which was designed to have been 
“a house of prayer?“ Surely when such low 
means are resorted to, we may hope that we are at 
the beginning of the end. 


Ma. Entwiste on Cuurncn Estas.isuments IN 
run Furune.—At a recent meeting of the Man- 
chester Church Building Society, the bishop in the 
chair, sentiments were expressed by the principal 
lay adherent of the cause, which, a few years since, 
would have been scornfully repudiated by the whole 
assembly. William Eatwisle, Esq., formerly Con- 
servative representative of South Lancashire, and a 

rincipal supporter of the Manchester Educational 

heme, is reported to have spoken thus:—* The 
phrase Established Church must soon come to imply 
nothing further than a general recognition of the 
claim to protection; that church being viewed as 
one amongst many claiming also the paternal care of 
Government. He might even go further, and allude 
to painful doubts which had arisen in many minds, 
whether even a position of strict neutrality would 
not be preferable to the control now exercised over 
them in reference to their name as an establish- 
ment.“ 
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THE EVIDENCE ON CHURCH RATES. 
STATISTICS OF DISSENT. 

Mr. Edward Baines, editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
was one of the witnesses examined by the committee 
of the House of Commons on church-rates. Some 
facts were stated by him to show that the number 
of Dissenting chapels and congregations exceeded 
the number of churches of the Establishment in 
England and Wales; from which two inferences 
were drawn—first, that it was possible for religious 
bodies to sustain their own worship on the Voluntary 
principle; and secondly, that the hardship of 
church-rates must be very extensive, as pressing 
upon so many who support their own ministers and 
chapels. As these facts are more recent, and perhaps 
more complete, than any hitherto published, we 
depart from the order of rotation, to extract that 
portion of Mr. Baines's evidence :— 


Will you give the committee your opinion of the 
working of church-rates, both as regards Churchmen 
and Dissenters ?—My opinion of church-rates is, that 
they are vexatious and unjust to Dissenters, but that 
they are much more prejudicial to the Established 
Church. 

On what ground do you consider them unjust to Dis- 
senters ?— Because the Dissenters, who constitute nearly, 


' 


if not quite, one-half of the charch or chapel-going u- 
lation of England and Wales, and who have built, and 
maintain as great or a greater number of places of 
worship than the Established Church, are taxed for the 
— — of an establishment to which they do not 

on 


g, and of which, in some important respects, they 
rove. 

hat evidence have you that Dissenters have a greater 

number of places of worship than the Establishment? 

—I will state it. 

By a greater number of places of worship do you mean 
sittings ?—No; I am not able to state anything with 
regard to the number of sittings. I merely mean 

arate buildings. 
ou have a return ?—I have the return which I hold 
in my hand. 

How was the return obtained ?—I will give it as to 
the various bodies; it was obtained from the leading 
persons connected with every religious denomination, 
or from their published reports, and I shall be happy to 
give the particulars of the authorities. The authorities 
are these; the firet body is the Wesleyan. I applied to 
the Rev. Elijah Hoole, the Secretary of the Committee 
of Privileges, at the Centenary Hall, in London, and he 
referred me, as the best authority in their body, to the 
Rev. F. A. West, of Huddersfield, who, in the year 
1846, obtained returns of the chapels in their body; I 
have Mr. West's letter here. The next is the Inde- 
pe body; there my authority ie the Rev. John 

lackburn, for many years the editor of the Congre- 
ay by — 4 — haf a return was made 
to me e Rev. Hu of Mostyn, in Flintshire, 
See 2 

What is the return from Wales of ?—Of Independent 
chapels. With regard to the Baptist denomination, my 
authority is the Rev. Howard Hinton, the secretary of 
the Baptist body. With regard tothe Primitive Metho- 
dists, my authority is, first of all, a return published in 
the Protestant Dissenters’ Aimanack, in which the 


8 
various statistics of the body are given, and corrected by 
a statement which has just been published in the various 
newspapers in the kingdom, as the results stated at their 
annual Conference, which has just been held. The 
Roman Catholic I take from the Roman Catholic Direc- 
tory of 1851. The Oalvinistic Methodist is from the Rev. 
Roger Edwards, of Mold, in Wales, the editor for many 
— of a religious periodical published in that country. 

e Bible Christians,a sect chiefly prevailing in the 
West of England, I have merely from the Protestant 
Dissenters’ Almanack for the year 1850. The number 
of and various other partioulars are given there. 
The Society of Friends I have from Mr. Robert Jowitt, 
a leading member of the Society of Friends in the town 
of Leeds. The Wesleyan Methodist Association I have 
from Thomas A. Bailey, the seorctary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association. The Methodist New Connexion 
I have from the Rev. William Forward, a minister of 
that body, who has just been attending the annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist New Connexion. He gives me 
their numbers. The Unitarian body I have from a work 
published by the Rev. Dr. Beard, of Manchester, cor- 
rected with very slight corrections up to the present time 
by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, Unitarian minister, of 
Leeds. The P terlan chapels in England and 
Wales I had copied * friend, Mr. Russell, of Edin- 
burgh, from the Scotch calendars or registers in which 

are published chapel by — Wich respect to 
H ‘a [have merely the general statement, 
for which I am afraid I could not give any authority, but 
the number is merely thirty. Then I have a calculation, 
the of which I shall state, for chapels belongin 
to New Jerusalem Church, the Jews, and sever 
minor sects ; and my calculation is four per cent. upon 
the chapels of the ascertained sects. I shall be glad to 
state why I take four per cent. In the statistics which 
I obtained myself, I found that all the minor sects toge- 
ther formed six per cent. of the whole of those which I 
ascertained to belong to larger sects: I thought it 
safe, therefore, to take four per cent. Those are the 
authorities for the whole. 

Have you any other authority confirmatory of your 
enumeration?— Les; I have another authority, and 
a very important authority. I am permitted by the 
Registrar-General to state the number of Dissenting 
tions from whom returns have been received in 
1 1 and Wales. Those are my authorities. 

is all England and Wales ?—All England and 
Wales. 

And these authorities which you have been giving us 
refer to the whole of England and Wales ?—They refer 
to the whole of England and Wales. 

Have you had any reason since then to distrust any of 
these authorities, or have you found any of them fail you 
in any essential 22 ?—It has been my business, 
up to the present time, to correct these statistics. I made 
the original calculation in 1847. I have corrected them, 
and the letters which I have here, most of them bear 


— — — 
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official men connected with these bodies. The table 
is this: —I have put Number of chapels,” and“ Num- 
ber of preaching stations in villages, 2 either 
school-rooms or hired rooms, distinguisbing between 
the two, wishing to know those which have chapels dis- 
tinctly buildings of their own, and also the number of 
stations where they have not buildings of their own, but 
mereiy hired rooms. ; 

(The witness read the following document :—) 


NONOONPORMIST CHAPELS IN ENGLAND AWD WALBS. 


—— 


Number 
of Preaching 
Stations 
* * 
NATIONS. 0 aving 
DENOMINATIONS Chapels. pm 
School- rooms 
or Hired 
: Rooms. 
Wesleyan ..... boo 000 4,450 1,101 
Independent: — 
E land „ se ] 965 
eee eee 607 
— 2.372 1.000 
Baptist „„ ee „% „„ „ „4 „446 1,913 1,384 
Primitive Methodist. 1,662 3,593 
Roman Oatholllee 597 — 
Calvinistic Methodist ............ 778 110 
Bible Christilas 415 + 
Bociety of Friends. 340 5 
Wesleyan Methodist Association .. $22 | 186 
Methodist New Connexion....... 281 100 
D os - 
Orthodox —— Ch. 
Free Church da. 5 „ „% „%.˙ eee 77 ö 
United Presbyterians ..... » 61 150 
Lady Tantingdon’s ........ss006+ 30 
New Jerusalem Church, Jews, aad 
Minor Sect+, four per cent. on 
the ascertained chapels of larger 
82 bs 006 06 000006 O00 Ces 550 * 
Totals eee 5 „ „ „ „„ 14,340 7,427 


Will you explain to the committee what a preaching 
station is?—A preaching station is a station in a small 
village or hamlet where a minister goes and preaches, 
more or less occasionally, but where there is not a 
chapel; where they meet in a room of a house or a 
school-room ; too small a place to have a chapel. 

Are the preaching stations licensed ?—I really cannot 
answer that question. 

Are they used every Sunday, generally speaking ?—I 
should think nearly every Sunday; I do not think I 
could say safely that in all cases they are used every 
Sunday, but I should say, with few exceptions, my belief 
is go; that is all I can assert. Mr. Horace Mann says, 
“ The total number of returns received from Dissenting 
congregations (including Roman Catholics, Jews, Ko.). 
is 20,133. This is most likely an under-statement, as 
some, no doubt, are yet to come in, and the number of 
these latter will much more than counterbalance any 
few blank returns which may be included in the above 
total. But of course this is the number of con a- 
tions, not of chapels, and therefore includes, no bt, 
a great many more rooms. Of the probable proportion 
which these bear to the whole number of returns, | can 
form no conjecture. This information is quite at your 
service for the purpose of assisting your evidence before 
the church-rate committee.“ 

I do not understand you to give us the amount of 
accommedation in these chapels and preaching stations, 
but the persons who attend —I am not able to give it; I 
have not attempted it. 

Will you inform the committee whether you have 
drawn any conclusions from the statements which you 
have put in of the number of Dissenting congregations 
with reference to the question of church rates ?—i draw 
these two conclusions mainly, first, that a 2 large 
proportion of the people (nearly er quite one-half), are 
suffering under injustice from church-rates; and the 
second conclusion which I draw is, that if those whe 
certainly are the less wealthy part of the community are 
able to build and support their own chapels, and main- 
tain their own ministers, the richer half must be abun- 
dantly able to do so. 

Particularly as there is a separate provision for the 
ministers ?— Particularly as there is a separate provision 
for the ministers. 

Can you form any estimate of the average amount 
raised by Dissenting congregations for the support of 
their ministers ?—I can only form a conjecture. If the 
committee think proper, I will state what that conjec- 
ture is, founded upon tolerably extensive information; 
but it has not been the subject of anything that I can re- 
duce to figures. I state as a conjecture, that you might 
average them at £80 a-year for the maintenance of their 
minister and the maintenance of the fabric, and the 
expenses of worship, which I think a low estimate; if 
you then 8 e 14,340 chapels by 80, you make a 
sum of £1,147,200 a year. 

In that sum I do not understand you to include the 
contributions to various religious objects which are ex- 
traneous ?—I do not include anything except what ma 
be said to be expended upon themselves, for their 
ministers and for their worship. 

It does not include the sums which they pay for col- 
leges for the education of their ministers ?—It does not. 

ane there are such colleges?—there are several 
such. 

You do not] include the preaching stations in your 
average ?—I throw them out altogether; I have thought 
it as well to throw them out altogether, and to take 
merely places where there are chapels. 

Of course, there are many congregations which raise 
very much larger sums than £80 a year ?—There are 
many which raise much more; the congregation to which 
I belong has for several years raised about £670 a-year 
for the maintenance of its minister, fabric, and worship 
besides paying £14,900 for the building of its chapel 
and schools, and besides £1,270 a year on the average 
for missionary and other 1 objects, making a 
total in ten years and a-half, for which I have obtained 
a return from the deacon, who is the treasurer, of £35,309, 
being a yearly average of £3,336. 

Is that sum solely subscribed by members of that con- 
gregation, or by members of other congregations ?—By 
members of our own ion solely. 


within one week of the present day, being from the 


regati 
Wich regard to the ministers of village — 72 — 
are they supported wholly by their own people — They 
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are not; throughout England there are county associa- 


tions, in which the richer congregations subscribe to as- 
sist the poorer village congregations. 

Are those what are called Congregational Unions ?-- 
No; among the Independents they are called County 
Associations or Home Missionary Societies; and among 
— Baptists I think the same. The Wesleyans all come 
n one. 

I presume that this support to the poorer congregations 
has — vided for many years Ley and is likely to 
continue ?—I have no doubt whatever of its- continuing. 
I conceive that the duty is so perfectly clear, that I have 
no more doubt of Christi failing than I have of the 
efforts made on the part of Christians for the diffusion 
of the gospel. It it an essential part of Christi- 
anity. Allow me to explain: I do not mean in a particu- 
lar place; I merely mean that the general principle upon 
which this effort rests seems to mea duty of Christianity 
so clear, that I have not the least doubt of its being 
maintained. 

Do consider it a part of Christianity that a 
Christian should subscribe his money to promulgate its 
extension ?—I do. 

And you think that the discharge of this duty brings 
its own reward with it?—I do think that it brings its 
own reward with it. 

You would, therefore, believe that it is quite possible 
that church-rates might be abolished without any injury 
to the Establishment ?—I believe that church-rates 
might be abolished, not only without injury to the Esta- 
blishment, but with very great advantage to the Esta- 
blishment in regard of peace, of activity,and of pro- 
sperity. 

Have you paid attention to the returns moved for by 
the late Mr. O'Connell, all which were destroyed in the 
fire of October, 1834, with the exception of the return 
fur the county of Lancaster, which was printed, and 
consequently has been saved ?—That I remember to 
have seen. 

You are aware that that return is a return of the popu- 
lation of the county of Lancaster, furnished by the mini- 
sters of the different ons, and that, in the 
county of Lancaster, the aggregate population was 
stated to be 1,052,859, and the total number of persons 
claimed as belonging to different forms of Dissent, in- 
cluding the Church of Rome, was an aggregate of 
281,889, leaving, therefore, the residue not claimed, 
specifically, by other forms of worship, as belonging to 
the Chure stablished ?—I should conceive that there 
could not be a greater fallacy than to conclude that 
those who were not thus accounted for did belong to the 
Establishment, because I have here, in my returns of a 
later date than this, the churches and chapels of the 
Establishment, and I can state the number with a near 
approximation to accuracy. The number of churches 
and chapels of the Establishment, in the manufacturing 
parts of the county of Lancaster, in 1843, according to 
the retarns which I have already quoted, was 200, with 
221,248 sittings ; but the total number of churches aud 
chapels, including the Establishment and Disseuters, 
was 768, with 524,032 sittings; and that was for a popu- 
lation, in the county of Lancaster, of 1,224,708. 

You have stated that nearly, if not quite, one-half of 
the population, meaning of England and Wales, are 
suffering from the injustice of church-rates ; without 
entering into the question of the justice or injustice of 
the church-rates, will you be pleased to state te this 
committee upon what data you found that result, of 
nearly, if not quite, one-half of the whole population 
in the state in which you describe them ?—The 
data which I have already given of the number of 
chapels compared with the number of churches; 1 sup- 
pose the number of churches to be about the same, or 
rather fewer than the number of Dissenting chapels; | 
judge by the statement of Mr. Horsman, in Jaly, 1847, 
when he stated, ia the House of Commons, that the 
number of churches was 13,164. There has been 3 
rapid building of churches since that time, and 1 
should suppose, therefore, they must approach to 

What, in your opinion, is the relative proportion be- 
tween the church and chapel-going congregations, as a 
whole, and the actual population of the country ?—It 
would be a mere conjecture, founded upon a multitude 
of facts. I may just state, as one ground of the con- 
jecture, that in the manufacturing and great commercial 
towns, for the most part, the Dissenting congregations 

considerably outnumber the Church; in most of the 

country the Church congregation would greatly 

outnumber the Dissenters. My impression is—and it is 

a mere impression, to which I a no authority what- 

ever—that the 1222 might be something like 
e 


five and four church and chapel-going popu- 
lation. 

THE BRIGHTON CHURCH-RATE CASE. 

In the Court of Queen's Bench, on Thursday last, 
Mr. Peacock, Q.C., moved for a rule to show cause 
why a prohibi should not issue to the Arches 
Court of Canterbury, prohibiting it from further pro- 
ceeding in a suit instituted in that Court (Cordy v. 
—1＋ for the recovery of a church-rate for the 
repair of the church of St. Nicholas, Brighton, and 
the new church, or chapel of ease, called St. Peter's. 
By the libel in the esiastical Court, it was stated 
that the church in question was an ancient church 
of the said parish, which, after several meetings 
held on the subject, continued in urgent need of 
repairs; and there being no funds in hand applicable 
to the purpose of irs, a meeting of the 
vestry was convened in the — Hall of Brighton, 
pursuant to a monition, to make a church-rate. On 
that occasion the Rev. Mr. Wagner, the vicar, was 
in the chair, The ,, pees 4 — 
vey, specifica and estimate of the repairs neces- 
be 2 be apo the church of St. Nicholas, 
amounting to £278, and of the repairs to be done to 
St. Peter’s, amounting to £157 17s. 4d. They also 
produced an estimate of the incidental expenses 
connected with the celebration of Divine worship 
during the current year, amounting to £188 6s. for 
St. Nicholas, and £101 3s, 9d. for St. Peter 6. The 
libel went on to state, that the necessity for such 
repairs was not disputed, and no objection was made 
to the amount of the estimate. resolution was 
then moved and seconded, that a rate of Id. in the 


und should be made which an amendment 
— moved and — 0 the effect, that the 
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air and clean keeping of the churches be done by 
voluntary contrib according to the statute 
law. That amendment was declared by the chair- 
man to be illegal, and he refused to put it to the 

The refusal to put the amendment distin- 


meeting. 
‘shed the present case from “ Gosling». Veley 


In 
affirmed b ut of seven judges in the Courtof Ex- 
ch Chamber . 


four o 

, the minority consisting of the pre- | 
gent Chancellor, Lord Cranwerth (then Mr. Baron 
Rolfe), and Mr. Baron Parke; but the case since 
had gone upto the House of Lords, and was now 
awaiting the decision of that tribunal. In 
that case it was held that those who voted in the 
minority against the rate threw away their votes. 
But in this case all that could be assumed from the 
moving of the amendment was, that two persons, the 
mover and the seconder, are unwilling to make a 
church-rate. That amendment being rejected as 
—~ — another amendment was moved and seconded, 
to the effect that the consideration of this church- 
rate shall be adjourned to this day six months. 
The chairman then said that that amendment also 
was illegal, and refused to put it. It might be con- 
ceded that that amendment amounted on the part 
of the mover and the seconder to a refusal to make 
a church-rate; but it was not put to the meeting. 
The libel then stated, that immediately after 8 
the question was put, whether any person had an 
other question to put, or amendment to make, and, 
there being no answer, the original motion was put, 
for making a rate of one penny in the pound, w 
forty-seven hands were held up in its favour and 
ninety against it. The chairman thereupon declared 
that the votes which had been given against the 
resolution were illegal and thrown away, and that 
the resolution for making the rate was carried. The 
learned counsel proceeded to inquire, if the majority 
of votes were thrown away, where was the need of 
putting the motion at all? 

Mr. Justice Coleridge said, putting the motion 
could do no harm. 

Mr. Peacock said that at most it could not be 
assumed that there were more than four persons who 
said they would not make any rate at all. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge said they had all been asked 
whether they had any amendment to move. 

Lord Campbell said it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish this case from “ Gosling v. Veley.“ Sub- 
stantially the vestry refused to make any church-rate. 
They thought that the fabric of the church ought to 
be re by voluntary contributions, and not by 
a compulsory rate. As the case of Gosling v. 
Veley was now in a court of the last resort, he 

Lord Campbell) did not feel bound by the previous 
ecision, and thought the applicant was entitled to 
a rule to show cause. 


Mr. Peacock said, that in this case the rate was made | 9 


not only for the repairs of the fabric of the church, but 
for other purposes which were held to be illegal. 

Lord Campbell replied, no objection was made 
upon the ground that the rate was to be applied to 
other pu than the law sanctioned, but the 
minority could not bind the 1 oy | if the things 
were not absolutely necessary. e learned counsel 
would be at liberty to distinguish this case from 
Gosling v. Veley in any way he could. 

Rule nisi granted. 


Cuvron-rate Saiures at PaprnamM, Lanoa- 
sHIRE.—This little democratic town was the scene of 
a somewhat exciting occurrence, on Tuesday last, 
when two parlour chairs and two kitchen chairs, the 
property of the Rev. J. H. Wood, Baptist minister, 
were sold by public auction for non-payment of 
Easter dues. Mr. W., with several of his congrega- 
tion, and other Nonconformists, has been summoned, 
a few weeks before, to the weekly sessions, and, except 
in three cases, were muloted with costs. Amongst 
the latter was Mr. W., who, notwithstanding, per- 
sisted in refusing to pay. Consequently two gentle- 
men of the blue and stripe order entered his 
house, and took possession of the above articles of 
furniture, which were valued at about 60s., the rate 
being IId: the sale made 20s. 6d., which left a 
surplus of 6d. after paying all ex A gentle- 
man of Padiham—not a Baptist, but an attendant at 
the church, feeling ashamed of the proceedings, pri- 
vately empowered a friend to purchase the chairs, 
and convey them in triumph to Mr. W.’s house— 
which wasdone. Mr. Wood being the first victim 
of church intolerance within the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitant, this case will do more to open the 
eyes of the people in this locality than twenty 
lectures on the connexion between Church and 
State. From a Correspondent. 

Tun Bisnor or Cars Town has devised a new 
mode of enforcing the ep authority among his 
clergy. “To insure the di 
makes himself the paymaster of his.clergy, and, on 


THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


SunpErRLanp.—On Monday night, November 10th, 
— meeting was held in the large hall of the 
enwum, Faweett-street, for the of re- 


a 
A 
cei 


cnestings ia tho town tous r. 
ings in the town t week, an 

for the opening of a new Independent ch the 
attendance was rather small. Mr. John Hills oc- 
cupied the chair, and in addition to the deputation, 
the were the Rev. Mr. Parker, and Rev. 
A. A. Rees, formerly a minister of the Church Esta- 
blishment.—Abridged from the Sunderland News. 

Newcastts.—On Tuesday, the 11th inst., there 
was a public meeting in the Nelson-street lecture- 
room, to receive the Rev. J. G. Miall and J. C. Wil- 
liams, Esq., a deputation from the British Anti- 
state-church Association (the latter gentleman filling 
the office of secretary). o evening was miserably 
wet, and it was feared that the meeting would prove 
a failure; but, despite the weather, there was a nu- 
merous attendance. Several members of the Church 
of England were present, and it was whispered that 
an amendment would be moved. There was, how- 
ever, no opposition—if we except an occasional out- 
break from one who “had put an enemy into his 
mouth,” and suffered felony accordingly. The 
chair was filled by Mr. John Benson, a Wesleyan 
Reformer. Rev. J. Pringle, a veteran Anti-state- 
churchman, moved the first resolution, and in an 
able address expressed his firm and persevering 
attachment to the cause: Rev. J. G. Miall, in 
seconding it, in a very effective speech, traced the 
progress of the Church and State principle in this 
country from the earliest times, that the 
highest and most spiritual of men, when the State- 
church principle got hold of them, became unjust, 
injurious, and tyrannical. Rev. G. Harris (Unita- 
rian) moved the second resolution, with much 
energy and point, declaring that as a man, a 
Christian, and a Protestant, the principles of the 
Association approved themselves to his conscience.“ 
He furnished some interesting ticulars of Non- 
conformist sufferings in Newcastle. Mr. J. C. Wil- 
liams followed, and in support of the averment of 
the resolution, That the occurrences of the last 
few years have demonstrated that the Church is, by 
its union with the State, both corrupted and en- 
slaved, and that not only the interests of that 
Church, but a regard for religion and — 
morality, require an early and total dissolution of 
the alliance, read copious extracts from Church of 
land authorities, and, during the delivery of his 
address, which lasted upwards of an hour, was fre- 
uently and loudly applauded. On the motion of 
Mr. E. 8. Hills, seconded by Mr. Dransfield, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the deputation, and a 
similar compliment having been paid to the 
Chairman, the proceedings terminated.— Abridged 
from the Newcastle Guardian and Gateshead Ob- 
server. 

Norts Sureips.—A public meeting was held in 
the Temperance Hall, North Shields, on Wednesday, 
the 12th. Mr. John Rennison was in the chair, and 
introduced the deputation in an expressive speech, 
bringing forward the principles of the Association 
in a temperate and Christian spirit. Mr. Miall, in 
a speech showing great research, proved, from the 
history both of our own and other countries, that the 
connexion of the Church with the State had, through 
all ages, impeded the advancement of true religion, 
that such alliances had always been adverse to 
liberty, and contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 
The secretary, Mr. Williams, a clever address, 
addueed evidence from Churchmen, as well as Non- 
conformists, of the eviis of the present system, giving 
much statistical information be on the question, 
pointed out the revenues of the Church, and how 
they were (or misapplied), and urged on the 
meeting to aid in the present movement. A resolu- 
tion to this effect, moved by the Rev. H. E. Fraser, 
and seconded by Mr. Ogilvie, was carried unani- 
mously, after which the meeting separated.— North 
and South Shields Gacette. 

Souts Su1e_ps.—The deputation from the Anti- 
state-church Association to the North of England 
visited this town on Thursday last, and attended a 
ublic meeting. A painful incident somewhat 
terfered with the success of the meeting, the Rev. 
J. G. Miall having found on his arrival a raphic 
despatch informing him of the death, by accident, of 
a family connexion, which rendered it necessary for 
him to return home by the first train. He was there- 


fore unable to do more than address a few words to 


the audience, leaving his colleague, Mr. Williams, to 


pline of the diocese, he speak at greater length. 


Scarsonoven.— Mr. Williams visited us on Friday. 


the same principle, insists that all property intended | The meeting was held in the Mechanics’ Hall, and 


Sor the use of the Church shall be conveyed simply to 


was presid 


over by Mr. W. Rowntree, a Quaker, 


the sc. It is to be hoped that this novel method | Some disappointment was felt from the unavoidable 


of coerci byters will not attract the | absence of 
— 11 — should it, there The address of Mr. Williams was replete with facts 


attention of the Bishop of 


r. Miall, but this was only temporary. 


is no knowing what may be the result—perhaps a | of the most telling character ; the meeting evidently 


number of cases of clerical starvation. 


Tun Westrran Rerormens had a crowded and 
enthusiastic meeting on Wednesday evening last, at 
Exeter Hall, the Rev. Dr. Burns (Baptist) in the 
chair. Mr. Harrison made a statement representing 
the position of the cause in the metropolis as highly 
encouraging.—The Wesleyan Times reports the ac- 
Cession of another missionary, and the eight travel- 
ling preachers, The new seceder is the Rev. J. 


strongl 


sympathized with him in the object for 
which he so earnestly pleaded. Rev. B. Evans, in 
a short address, expressed his deep interest in the 
society, and his willingness to deliver a lecture upon 
the subject on some future occasion. 
Cuatvey (NRAR Stovon).—A lecture was deli- 
vered at the Lempetunce Hall, by J. Kingsley, sq., 


on the ration of the Church from the State, on 
Tuesday, November I Ich, before a very large as- 
sembly, from the surrounding neighbourhood of 


Allison, of Indaleni, Port Natal, for nineteen years 
4 mise! thore. 


indsor, &. The eloquent speaker went fully into 


Slough, 


assembly. 
— 
RELIous INTELLICENCE. 


Tas Sussex Conorncationatn Union held its 
third general assembly at Brighton on the 6th and 
7th instant. The Rev. Edward Mann , of Lon- 
don, preached the Union Sermon. The i 

arts of the service were performed by the Rev. W. 
vis, of Hastings. On the following morning a 
conference of members was held in the echool-room 
of the London-road chapel; and, at two o'clock the 
ministers and several of their friends dined her ; 
the Rev. Edward Mannering presiding. During the 
session, several ministers and gentlemen were te- 
ceived into membership, the Rev. John Clayton, and 
the Rev. Joseph Sortain, among the Ane. bp and 
much grateful satisfaction was expressed, that 
already all the Independent ministers of the county, 
with but one or two exceptions, had identified them- 
selves with the movement. In the evening, a public 


John 
of the 


Rev. Thomas „ Bosham; G. MacDonald, 
of Arundel; J. P. Wilson, of Hurstmonceaux; 
Henry Rogers, of Petworth; William Davis, of 
Hastings; and J. M. Rae Moir, of Worthing. 


A Conrsrence or Sanpatnu-scnoot Taacnens 
and pastors was held in the Kneesworth-street 
Chapel, Royston, on Thursday evening, the 6th inst. 
William H. Watson, a deputation from 
London, and the Rev. C. and Mr. H. Whit- 
tenhall as a deputation from the Cambridgeshire 
Sunday-school Union, were present. About 120 
teachers, 8 pastors of churches, and other friends, 
sat down to tea. Samuel Clear, Eeq., of th, 
having been called to the chair, Mr. Watson intro- 
duced the subject of the evening's conference :— 
‘What is the best mode of classifying — 3 

bo 


and how should the ve classes 
instructed? He advised that Sabbath-schools 
separated into three principal divisions—namely, 
the infant, Scripture, and senior division ; that the 
teaching in each class should be collective, as 
op to the individual plan; that the reading of 
the class be simultaneous, rather than that cach 
child read a verse seriatim ; and that the lesson be 
uniform throughout the whole school, no difference 
being made in the subject of the lesson, the differ- 
ence beir in the manner of teaching it. Mr. 
Watson further advised to have no separation of the 
sexes in the classes; that no gratuity be given tothe 
children; not even the procuring of Bibles except 
in rare cases, encouraging each child to purchase 
his own Bible—the sole book of the Sabbath-school 


any practical questions of difficulty that might ocour 
to them, and to make any observations they pleased. 
Many availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
much exceedingly valuable remark was elicited. A 
cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. Watson. 

Bacur, Lancasuine.—On Wednesday, the 5th 
inst., a new chapel, of the Independent denomina- 
tion, was opened here. In the 8 the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, preached; in the evening, 
the Rev. Dr. Hally, of Manchester. The devotional 
services were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Poore, 
of Manchester; Harrison, of Hey wood ; and Stephens, 
of Todmorden. In the afternoon a public dinner 
was provided in the Mechanics’ Institute; after 
which, the chair being taken by W. Woodward, 
Esq., of Manchester, addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Messrs. Poore, Evans, of Burnly; Robinson, 
of Whitworth; Howson, of Haslingden; by the 
chairman, and J. Dilworth, Esq., Manchester. 
On the following Sunday sermons were preached 
morning and evening, by Rev. R. Robinson, of 
Whitworth; and in the afternoon, by Rev. W. 
Waite, of Airedale College, the pastor elect ; and on 
Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Beaumont, of 
Bristol. The collections amounted to the sum of 
£130 2s. 10d. 

Lynn, Nornrotx.—The fourteenth anniversary of 
the opening of the Ind dent Chapel, in this town, 
was celebrated last week. On Sunday, the 9th inst., 
the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, of London, preached two 
sermons, On Monday evening s public tea.meeting 
was held, in the Albion Hall, Broad-street, the Rev. 
Richard Brindley, presiding. Upwards of 300 were 

resent. The meeting was addressed by the Revs. 

C. Galaway—W. 8. Palmer, of Peterborough ; 
Thornley Smith, and John Keed (Wesleyan 
Ministers), Mr. Hughes (missionary of the chapel), 
and Messers. J. G. and W. C. Wigg. The collec. 
tions, together with the proceeds of the tea- meeting, 
amounted to £32. During the last twelve months, 
the congregation have supported a missionary en- 


tirely at their own expense, Considerable expense 
has also been by extensive alterations, the 
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fund for the liquidation of which is raised by 
“ weekly off aof from one ytoa — 
Hitherto, £50 a- year has been by this method, 
and it is hoped the amount will be doubled within 
the next twelvemonth. 


Ross, Harzronpsxirne.—The Rev. J. Cooper took 
his leave of the Baptist church and congregation 
here on Sunday, the 9th instant. Mr. Cooper has 
received and accepted an invitation to the pastorate 
of the Baptist church at Newark, Nottinghamshire, 
— will enter upon his labours there on the 30th 

tant. 


Annorsnunr.— On Thursday, the 30th ult., Mr. 
Samuel Knell was ordained pastor over the Congre- 

tional church, Abbotsbury, Dorset. The Rev. J. 

. Stallybrass, of Dorchester, gave a discourse on 
“The C , Conatitution, and Government of a 
Christian Church.“ The Rev. W. Smith, of ror 
mouth, put the usual questions, and offered the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. J. Smith, of Wey- 
mouth, gave a charge to the minister; and the Rev. 
E. R. Conder, M. A., of Poole, addressed the church 
and congregation. 


DunxERTON, NEAR Batu.—On Tuesday, the 14th 
inst., the Rev. C. Spiller, late of Bristol, was or- 
dained pastor of the Baptist church in this place. 
The Rev. David Wassell, of Bath, gave the intro- 
ductory address; the Rev. W. A. Gilson, of Bath, 
proposed the questions and offered the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. Thomas Winter, of Bristol, gave 
the charge to the minister. In the evening, the 
Rev. J. Clarke, of Brown’s Town, Jamaica, preached 
to the people. 


Wive.tscompe.—The second anniversary of the 
Rev. Edward Griffiths’s settlement in this town, 
was celebrated by a 
gregational schoolroom, on the 12th inst. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Le Couteur, 
Standerwick, Hines, and Griffith. In the course of 
the evening, the last-named gentleman read a paper 
which he had prepared fur the occasion, tracing the 
progress of Dissent in this place for a century and a 

alf. Atthe last annual meeting it was announced 
that suitable and convenient freehold premises were 
about to be purchased for the residence of the mini- 
ster; and at the present meeting, that they were 
purchased, paid for, ¢ pied rent-free. 


CAN RUOOX.— R. Blessley, of Folke- 
stone, has received ‘accepted a unanimous invi- 
tation to become the pastor over the Independent 
church on the hill, Cranbrook. 


Newport, Essex.—The Rev. S. Haywood having 
received and accepted a unanimous invitation from 
the church and congregation at Newport, Essex, to 
the pastorate, intends entering on his labours on the 
first Sabbath of the coming month. 


Giaseow.—The Rev. R. Johnston, of Beverley, has 
accepted an invitation from the Baptist church, 
Blac -street, Glasgow, to become their pastor, 
and enters upon his labours early in December. 


Sovrusza, Porremovra.—Mr. Samuel Cox, of 
Stepney College, has accepted an unanimous invi- 
tation to the pastorate of the Baptist church assem- 
bling in St. Paul’s-square chapel (late under the 
care of the Rev. H. Williams, deceased), and intends 
entering upon his ministerial duties on Sunday, the 
30th inst. 


— — — 


Tun Damerara,” a magnificent mail-steamer, 
recently built at Bristol, has met with a serious 
accident. On the morning of Monday week she was 
tugged out of the dock, on her way to Glasgow to 

ve her engines. While proceeding at a rapid 
rate down the river Avon, 1 struck on a hard 
gravelly bank, and became fixed. When the tide 
ebbed, she swung round, and lay athwart the stream. 
She suffered a considerable strain — her coppers 
wrinkled, her butts opened, her keel bent, and her 
cabins and staircases twisted. Hundreds of people 
were quickly set to work to lighten her of ast 
and to caulk the openings in the hull. In the even- 
ing she was got off the gravel bank, and moored on 
a soft mud bank ; but the tide subsequently forced 
her from the 2 and she again drifted into a 
dangerous tion. On Tuesday morning, however, 
she was safely got to the entrance of the docks—her 
back broken, decks sunk, cabins destroyed, water 
pouring through her sides. At the best, the Deme- 
rara must almost rebuilt ; while the more 
general opinion is that she must be broken up alto- 


gether. 


ARREsT ron Poor-RatEs.—Fletcher, a whitesmith 
of Tewkesbury, has been arrested in London for not 
paying a -rate at Tewkesbury. When produced 

ore erman Wilson at the Mansionhcuse, it 
appeared thet the rate was 8s. 6d., and the expenses 
£7 19s, The alderman thought this an extraordinary 
claim. Fletcher said he was in London, out of 
work, when the original summons was issued ; it 
was served upon his wife; he was not able to pay 
the rate, and the costly proceedings against him were 
the result of spite, as it was known that he could 
not pay either rate or expenses. The Tewkesbury 
constable confirmed this representation ; but Fletcher 
was taken back to Tewkesbury, of course at a 
farther expense. 


Anxcvotgs or Lorp Mayor's Day.—The disem- 
barkation at Blackfriars Bridge was a picturesque 
scene. There wasa pleasant little incident as the 
Lord Mayor was standing here, waiting for his 
carriage. Is that the Lord Mayor?“ asked a little 
urchin in front of the crowd. Yes, my little man,” 
said the goodnatured civic functionary, I am the 


of — and you may be Lord Mayor some 


public tea-meeting in the Con- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dear Sin- Mr. Templeton’s letter seems to call for 
some reply from me. The it — om i,t am 
to say, correct. It is my present inten 
sondlane the Christian J 


3 at the close of the 
year. To many of its ers this may appear to be a 
sudden resolution, but it has been taken only after 


serious and careful deliberation. Indeed, I feel that 
I have hardly any other alternative before me. The 
enterprise will have cost me, when the next number will 
have been issued, very little short of £400, and I 
candidly confess that I am not ina position—neither do 
I think that any public duty calls upon me, to add to 
this amount. it been possible to have made such 
arrangements for the future, as that all further pecu- 
niary responsibility would be taken from my shoulders, I 
should have been very willing to have been a perty to 
it, and, as cheerfully as I may, have put up with the loss 
I have already sustained. 

It would have been too much, however, to have ex- 
pected that any one would do this, as the work offers no 
correspondiug pecuniary advantages. I believe, how- 
ever, that with a vigorous effort, it might have been 
made in another year, at least, to pay the current 
expenses of its ablicaticn. But as I have said, I should 
not a justified in assuming this further responsibility 
myself. 

t is with great reluctance that I abandon the enter- 
prise. I certainly anticipated a larger measure of success, 
and I can only account for failure on the supposition 
either that I have “ mistaken my calling,“ and proved 
incompetent for my work; or that the time for making 
the experiment was singularly ill-chosen; or that 
Dissenters, as a body, are utterly indifferent as to the 
success of their religious literature. 

4 you vay for the very kind notice the 
work has always received at your hands, 

Lam, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

Tue Epiror AND PROPRIETOR OF THE 
* MonTHLY CuRISTIAN SrectTaTor.” 
London, November 17th. 


To the Editor of the Noncdnformist. 


Dear Sitr,—The words, Christian Spectator, at the 
head of Mr.Templeton’s letter, immediately arrested my 
attention, and had that letter announced the speedy 
dissolution of the Nonconformist itself I could scarcely 
have felt more grief than I do at the prospect of losing 
the Christian Spectator. Pray, Sir, is there no means 
of preventing this justly termed calamity? Here isa 
periodical, second to none in literary merit, and far in 
advance of all I have yet seen in earnest and intelligent 
Christian feeling, dignified and manly utterance, the 
genial spirit of which is to be quenched, and its kindly 
and beneficent teachings put to silence, for lack of ade- 
quate pecuniary support. In what direction are we to 
look for the cause of this? Is it because it wears no 
denominational badge ? because it is merely theChristian 
Spectator? Is its glory to prove its ruin? Must it 
descend from the pedestal of sectarian independence, 
to exhibit universal Christianity, only in one particular 
dress, before we can condescend to notice it ? Surely, for 
the honour of religion, this cannot be necessary. 

Let those, then, who have read and appreciate this 
—＋ determine that it shall not fall. A prompt 
and vigorous effort on the part of its readers is all 
that is necessary todouble, or even treble its circulation. 

It is to be regretted that its position was not made 
known before, inasmuch as its readers could not be 
supposed to know that its existence was dependent upon 
their exertions. Now, however, that the case is known, 
let its friends have a fair opportunity, and since there 
is no obstacle to him who has the will,” let the pro- 
prietors patiently await the issue. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

Derby, November 14, 1851. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear SIR. -I read with concern the letter in reference 
to the Christian Spectator, which appeared in your last 
number. Feeling that such concern was of little worth 
unless it led to practical results, I spoke of the matter 
to a party of friends, about a dozen of whom agreed to 
take the magazine next year, several of them expressing, 
at the same time, their intention to ess themselves 
of the volume which is now approaching its completion. 

May I just suggest that if others, in different places, 
would pursue a similar course, a large number of addi- 
tional subscribers might be easily obtained, and the 
desirable end be thus achieved, of saving from premature 
extinction a magazine which has well redeemed the 
— with which it started, and which can be very 

ll spared from our periodical literature. 
Iam, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
Bristol, Nov. 17, 1851 — 


To the Editor of the Nonconfurmist. 

Mk. Epitror,—It was with regret I learned from your 
last week's correspondent of any probability of the dis- 
continuance of that truly worthy periodical, the Chris- 
tian Spectator. It really will be a shame to the more 
advanced Nonconformist to let so admirable a publica- 
tion perish for want of support. I cannot but think 
many would rally round it, if they but knew its circum- 
stances and knew ic. 

1, for one, purpose taking an additional copy, should 
it try again the new year, and will do my best to push it 
into notice of others. I trust many of your readers will 
do the same. 

W. O. 


Iich Nov. 1851. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Deak Sin, —I deeply regret to learn that there is a 
probability of the CAristian Spectator ceasing with the 
year. I have taken it since its commencement, and 
read its successive numbers with great delight, and not, 
I trust, without profit. Surely something can be done 
to prevent such an admirable work expiring with its 
first year. I shall try and procure two or three sub- 
scribers in this place, and have scarcely any doubt of 
success, Let every subscriber do the same, and the con- 
tinuance of a first-rate periodical is secured. 

Hoping to enjoy many a mental repast in the pages 
of the CAristian Spectator, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Hartlepool, November 17th, 1851. Dayw ADAM. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY. 


The Autumnal mo mong this Society was held, 
on Thursda t, at Crosby Hall, Rear 
Admiral C. R. Moorsom, V. P., in the chair. 

A hymn having been sung, and prayer offered uP» 
the briefly explained the ect of the 
society, and the Rev. T. pson detailed some of 
its operations, which were of a most gratifying 
nature, in the various seaports of Great Britain. 
He stated that the society was £500 in debt (that 
debt having been lately reduced from the sum of 
£900), and made an urgent appeal to the meeting to 
assist the society by pecuniary contributions, and 
otherwise. 

The Rev. Dr. Massie proposed the first resolu- 
tion :— 

That the maritime . 
that of Great ak taaet 4f ae We eae ek 
disadvantages, both temporal and religious; and, therefore, 
possess the strongest claims on the generous sympathies of all 
British Christian patriots, especially as the spiritual improve- 
ment of this class will be instrumental in benefiting the whole 
community, and in diffusing the knowledge of the gospel among 
all nations. 

The number of British sailors was at least 250,000; 
and there could not be less than a million persons 
directly and intimately connected with the commer- 
cial marine of this country, and whose matetial in- 
terests, as well as their moral and spiritual condi- 
tion, were very much dependent upon the character of 
the sailor himself. Sailors laboured under peculiar 
disadvantages, in not being able to attend on the 
regular ministrations of the gospel, and being de- 
prived of many religious privileges which other 
classes enjoyed ; for this reason, therefore, if for 
no other, they demanded our special care and sym- 
pathy. We were dependent upon suilors, too, for 
many of our daily comforts and luxuries, which 
were brought to us from foreign lands; and without 
the aid of that class of men it would be impossible 
for us to distribute the word of God among the 
heathen, and send out Christian missionaries to 
evangelize the world [applause]. Moreover, there 
was hardly a more generous or a more susceptible 
being than the sailor: these qualities rendered him 
an easy prey to those who would lead him in the 
ath of profligacy and sin; but they likewise made 
him a most fitting object for the influence of the 
gospel, No better missionaries than these men 
— be found, when they were once imbued with 
a knowledge and love of the gospel of Christ 
(hear, hear}. 8 

The Rev. A. P. Black seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Watson proposed the second resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting learns, with devout gratitude to God, the 
signal success attending the various ncies of the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society in the port of London, and in provincial 
ports; and still recognising the inseparable connexion of our 
sailor population with the success of all benevolent enterprises 
of the age, and ay ry with Christian missions, it would 

past success as a Solemn appeal from God to renewed 
and more hearty exertion in this sacred cause. 
He could never forget how much England was in- 
debted for her glory and her greatness to her brave 
and hardy sailors, but for whom the British fl 
could not have been carried unsullied or — 
by cowardice or defeat, to every land, and England 
could not have been, as she now was, the great 
workshop of the world [applause]. There could not 
be a more appalling thought than that of a mere 
handful of fellow-creatures tossing in the midst of 
the stormy deep, with but a step between them and 
death, without God, without Christ, er and 
thankless. On the other hand, how delightful would 
it be to contemplate those little specks upon the 
ocean becoming so many houses of prayer, and to 
think of the sweet accents of praise and thanks- 
giving mingling with the unceasing roar of the 
ocean and the howling of the wind. This result had, 
in many instances, been brought about by the agenc 
of the British and For Sailors’ Society; and it 
was a result which called for the deepest gratitude 
to God, and should be an incentive to increased 
exertions in the society's behalf. With the success 
of British missions sailors were intimately connected, 
and on this account Christians should feel themselves 
called upon to improve their moral and spiritual con- 
dition. If this society were properly supported, 
and received the Divine blessing on its labours, every 
British sailor would, ere long, become a bright spe- 
cimen of a British Christian, and every ship that 
left our ports would prove a white-winged messen- 
ger of peace 5 my 

The Rev. J. Kennedy seconded the resolution, and 
avowed his strong attachment to the society as one 
deserving the willing support and co-operation of 
every sincere Christian. He mentioned the case of 
a young man pone 4 to his own congregation, 
ohn, during a passage in an emigrant’s ship to Aus- 
tralia, had been converted through the instrumen- 
tality of a sailor. If, he said, the 300,000 sailors of 
Great Britain could be imbued with a love of the 
gospel, and thus be made missionaries to those with 
whom they came in contact, the cause of Christ 
would be promoted in the world to an extent which 
few other agencies could effect [hear, hear]. 

W. H. Bond, Esq., seconded the resolution, and 
expressed his hearty approval of the objects of the 
society, and his gratification at the success which had 
attended its labours. 

The resolution having passed unanimously, 

On the motion of Captain Cook, seconded by G. 
Dunn, Esq., a vote of thanks was passed to the 
gallant Chairman, after whose reply, and the singing 
of the Doxology, the meeting separated. 


Tue two Buretars who perpetrated the robbery 
at Miss Nicklin's, near Halesowen, have been taken 


at Leominster, after a fierce contest with constables, 
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KOSSUTH IN MANCHESTER, BIR. 
MINGHAM, AND LONDON. 


THE MANCHESTER SPRECH. 


We reserved from last week a report of Kossuth's 
h at the Manchester banquet in the hope of 

ving it nearly entire; but the superior interest of 
the Sicmiaghew oration will allow us to give only 
the outlines and more striking portions of the former. 
He commenced by warning the company not to 
expect an eloquent —for although in this 
country and in his tion, the press, that mother 
and guardian of progress, catching up 
word, every word should be elaborated, yet he had 
not had time to put two ideas together. The am- 
bassador of Pyrrhus to Rome returned saying that 
he had seen a city of kings--he had seen more; he 
had heard that voice of public opinion which Lord 
Brougham had likened to the thunder of the 
Almighty. The struggle of to-day between absolu- 
tism and freedom was the old mythical struggle of 
good and evil, of heaven and hell; and “ woe, a 
thousandfold woe, to every nation which, confident 
in its proud position of to-day, would carelessly 
regard the all-comprehensive struggle of those great 
principles !"" ‘* Woe, a thousandfold woe, to every 
nation which would not embrace within its sorrows 
and its cares the future, but only the passing moment 
of the present time. In the flashing of the moment 
the present becomes the past; and the future, with 
all its imminent dangers, becomes the misfortune of 
the present day. As the sun just looms through 
the mist before the sun rises, even so the spirit of 
the future is seen in the events of the present.“ 
There were some who would narrow these great 
demonstrations to a personality, and transient emo- 
tion. No: they have their source in “ the 
instinctive feeling of the people, that the destiny of 
mankind has come to the turning point of centuries: 
it is the cry of alarm upon the ostensible approach 
of universal danger ; it is the manifestation of the 
instinct of self- preservation, roused by the instinctive 
knowledge of the fact, that the decisive struggle of 
the destinies of Europe is near, and that no people, 
no country, can remain unaffected by the issue of 
this great struggle of principles :'"— 


Or else, how could even the most daring sophist 
explain the fact of the universality of these demonstra- 
tions, not restricted to where I am present-—-not re- 
stricted to any climate—not restricted to the peculiar 
character of a people—not restricted to a singular state 
organization—but spreading through the world like the 
pulsation of one heart—like the spark of an electric 
batiery [loud cheers]. The addresses, full of the most 
generous sentiments, which I am honoured with in Eng- 
land, are the effects of my presence; but I am but the 
spark which kindles a feeling which has long existed, 
from the people of the metropolis down to the solitary 
hamlets, hidden by neighbouring mountains from the 
vicissitudes of public life [applause]. And I humbl 
entreat you to consider that this feeling is not restrict 
even to England—there is the republic of the United 
States [applause]; Italy, France, the noble English 
— in Gibraltar, the warm-hearted Portuguese, 

ave all joined in this voice; and on the very day when 
a deputation came over to England to bonour me with 
the greeting of Belgium—that lofty monument of the 
love of freedom, and of its indomitable force—even on 
that very day I got the knowledge of a similar demon- 
stration in Sweden—perhaps the future left wing of the 
forces of freedom embattled against despotism [ap- 
plause]. Now, gentlemen, is this an accident? Is this 
fashion? [applause, and laughter.) Is this personal? 
What have 1 in my person, in my present, in my future, 
not to justify, but even to explain this universality of 
demonstration? Nothing, enone nothing; only the 
knowledge that I am a friend of freedom, the friend of 
the people [applause]. So I am nothing but the oppor- 
tunity for the manifestation of the instinctive feeling of 
so many nations, that the dragon of oppression draws 
near, and that the St. George of liberty is ready to 
wrestle with him [cheers]. 


Why did he say that the struggle is near? He 
would reply as did the philosopher to the question, 
how could he prove the existence of God.“ Why.“ 
answered he, by opening my eyes. God is seen 
everywhere; in the growth of the grass, and in the 
movements of the stars; in the warbling of the lark, 
and in the thunder of heaven :""— 


Even so I prove that the decisive struggle in man- 
kind’s destiny draws near ; I appeal to the sight of your 
eyes; I appeal to the pulsations of your hearts, and to 
the judgments of your minds, You know, you see, you 
feel that the judgment is drawing near [loud applause). 
How blind are those men who have the affectation to 
believe, or at least to assert, that it is only certain men 
who push to revolution the continent of Europe, which 
also, but for their revolutionary acts, would be quiet and 
contented! Contented! With what? With oppres- 
sion and servitude ? France contented, with its consti- 
tution turned into a pasquinade? Germany contented, 
with being turned into a fold of sheep, peot up to be 
shorn by some thirty petty tyrants? [loud cheers, and 
lsughter.] Switzerland contented, with the threateni 
ambition of encroaching despots? Italy contented, 
with the King of Naples, or with the priestly govern- 
ment of Rome, the worst of human inventions? 
fcheers.] Austria, Bohemia, Croatia, Dalmatia, con- 
tented with having been driven to butchery, and after 
having been deceived, with having been pluadered, op- 
pressed, and laughed at as fools? Poland contented 
with being murdered? [cries of indignation.) Hun- 
gary, my poor Hungary, contented with being more 
than murdered—buried alive? [loud eries]— for it ts 
alive! [energetic cheering.] What I feel is but a weak 
pulsation of that feeling which pervades the breasts of 
the people of my country. Prussia contented with 
slavery? Viennacontented? Lombardy, Pesth, Milan, 
Venice, Brescia, Ragusa, Prague contented? Con- 
tented with having been bombarded, burned, plundered, 
sacked, and their populations butchered? Half of the 
European continent contented—with the scaffold with 
the hangman, with the prison, with having no political 


rights at all; but having to pay innumerable millions 
for the highly beneficia a of being kept in a 
state of serfdom? [cheers. hat is the condition of 
the continent of Europe [hear, hear); and is it not 
ridiculous and absurd in men to prate about individuals 
disturbing the peace and tranquillity of Europe ? 

It was not intended in 1615—though the kings did 
then divide the like cattle-masters — even 
Castlereagh did not intend that it should come to 
this. England and America could not suffer it to 
remain thus. The mention of America brought him 
to speak of those relations to that country which 
were typified around him :—* Manchester is a you 
city Th 1720 it was a village of 24,000 men; an 
now it is the first manufacturing city of the world, 
with nearly half a million, It is a glory to coun- 
tries and cities to have endured to old age, to have 
lived through the vicissitudes of centuries, but it is 
no small glory to have 1 4 a 
short period. That people which has grown up in 
a short time is a practical people, and, therefore, I 
look for a practical result from this demonstration. 
I, secondly, have much faith in this, because Man- 
chester, with Liv I, is the most powerful link 
between Europe and the United States. Commerce 
is the locomotive of principles. Again: 1 
look with peculiar hope to Manchester, because (and 
I bow myself with deep respect in this hall) Man- 
chester carried the principle of free-trade [loud and 
reiterated —. What Manchester undertakes 
it will carry. Butexcuse me, ladies and ner ifI 
say (because I am deeply convinced of it) that free- 
trade is not carried yet. Cheaper bread is carried, 
but the principle of free-trade is not carried. Free- 
trade will be carried when produce of English in- 
dustry will gain access to those markets of Euro 
from which, by absolutism, it is now excluded. 
entreating 1 5 humble aid for the victory of the 
principle of liberty on Europe's continent, I only 
act as for the indispensable complement of your 
free-trade school, of which I see the glorious leaders 
and most energetic promoters before me; and I feel 
assured that they do not do things by halves. Lastly, 
he had special hope from Manchester, because of its 
intimate connexion with the Peace Society, whose 
support he claimed :— 


It is not likely, I confess, that what Austria, by Rus- 
sian armies, has taken away from Hungary, will be 
restored peaceably. Francis Joseph, though a Jesuit, 
surely has not the intention to exchange his purple for 
the frock of a monk, like Charles V.; nor has the Czar 
Nicholas the intention to play Diocletian. But I look 
confidently to the great civil associations in England 
for support to the great cause of which lam one humble 
representative. I hope the cause will be supported by 
the religious associations, as in — reedom of 
conscience is put down by despotism. I look also for 
the protection of the Reform Society, of the Free-trade 
Society, and of the Association of the Friends of Italy— 
as of course the cause of Hungary and that of Italy are 
identical. But I openly declare that to none of all 
these associations, I look with greater hope for their 
generous support, than precisely to the Peace Asso- 
ciation. Should I not entertain these expectations, 
even in relation to that association also, after that gene- 
rous speech of one of the most eloquent and kind-hearted 
of men; one of the most decided partizans and cham- 
pions of freedom? [An allusion to Mr. Bright.] Other 
associations may support the cause of Hungary, but the 
Peace Society is morally obliged to support it, if it is 
logical, as certainly it is; if it is willing to carry its 
end, as certainly it is; if it is willing to accept the ne- 
cessary conditions of its success, as certainly it must. 
Everything depends on good definitions, and none is on 
the continent of Europe so much misrepresented, as 
that word of peace [hear, hear]. A man is kicked out 
of his house; what shall he do with regard to the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Association? He must try to con- 
vince by reason his assailant, of course, but unhappily 
he answers by blows. Must he recur to the protection 
of the law ?—that is of course. Well, but where there 
is no law, where the assailant is above the law, what is 
to be done? Surrender his property? I believe that 
would be so much as to surrender the principle of 
security of property, upon which, as upon a pillar 
of two of the social order, whilst it would be op- 
d to the instinct of self-preservation which God 
as given to the least worm itself. Attacked on the 
highroad by a murderer, will he offer his robe to 
the assailant? Or if he cannot otherwise defend him- 
self and preserve his life, will he not slay him? No 
man, whatever pew he may belong to, will give his 
robe to a murderer, in order to keep peace with his 
assault. So I consider, and so it must be considered, 
that the rr of legislative indifference, of non- 
resistence, is a different word from that of peace. That 
is precisely the case in Europe now. Nations are mur- 
dered, nations are oppressed oy brutal violence, and the 
despots will not give up; at least they will try to the 
last. Now, what shall do the oppressed nations? Shall 
they rely upon the principle of pacification? Shall the 
rely that they themselves will abandon their power 
Never: despots abandon never power. Shall they look 
to history? Where is a single free country which was 
not forced to win those free institutions, which secure 
the universal — — and development of liberty [loud 
cheers|—by legitimate defence of arms against arms? 
There is no single case in this world. Of couvse when 
a nation is in that happy condition of the people of 
England, that has its freedom of the press and of word, 
its Parliament, its institutions, its 11 of 
Ministers, its public spirit, its position in the world, 
such a nation will of course never need and never have 
‘recourse to arms or material force: it has a guarantee 
of progress, and of its happiness, in its moral force. 
But how has England won all this material freedom? 
Suppose you had not had your revolution of 1668, 
England were in the same condition as Hungary now. 
Therefore I confidently know that it is not possible 
for the glorious association of peace to have the inten- 
tion to condemn the nations of Europe to that state, 
to wait for the artificial buildings of despotism to fall 
by themselves, because never in history they fell by 
themselves, but only when the people helped them to 
fall, 1 affirm, that it is on liberty and justice alone 
that peace can be permanently based [cheers], As to 
the principle of the Peace Society, as a Christian prin- 


— — — 


ciple, none can share more heartily than myself in sym- 
pathy for it. What is the Christian religion? Do I not 
read the angelic words, Glory to God in the highest ; 
peace on earth and goodwill to men?“ But peace to 
tyrants ?—that is oppression. Peace te murderers ?— 
that would be the suicide of society, and that is not 
Christian. The second Christian principle is, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, and do unto 
others as thou wish others to do to thee.“ Now, if any- 
body sees a murderer come and pul h 
house down, would it not be required by that principle 
that he should 7 and help ask 
every member of the Peace Society to remember that 
great rule, given by our Saviour to humanity, “ Thou 
shalt do to t 12 — thou would do to thyself’’ 
give to tie emperet whet betenge to bien, but tla bot 
give e em t to him, but it is not 
wt by the Christian — 1 give him what does 
not belong to him—the of mankind is not the 
property of an emperor or a king. . Public 
1 is almighty, it is true, where it can act. But in 
what the omnipotence of public opinion? It 
reposes in the belief, that it is supported by 17 But 
if public opinion would renounce the benefit for ever 
possible exigency of the application even of materi 
means, then, of course, the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria nothing would care for the public opinion of the 
whole world. at being my opinion, I highly declare 
that myself also I will have peace; and all Europe, all 
nations of Europe will have peace, but peace and not a 
prison. Peace, then, cannot be so long as the material 
welfare and moral dignity of * — nations continue 
to be sacrificed to the Moloch of ambition, the ambition 
of a few families. Peace there cannot be so long as the 
entire science of the Ar of a great t of 
Europe can be summed up in one word—“ People, pay, 
because [ want soldiers and spies to keep you in servi- 
tude.” There is no peace where the bondsman dare 
not shake hie chain; that is prison. God has not 
created this fair world to be a prison to humanity. Peace 
can only be founded upon the contentment of nations ; 
and that contentment is a fruit which In no other 
than liberty grows [cheers]. On 11 I the 
principles of the Peace Association identified with my 
wishes and wants, and, therefore, I was confident that 
Manchester, being one of the most glorious workshops 
of the Peace Association, there not only could be no 
impediment, but this would prove to be a support, to 
the cause of the liberty of the world; and this my ex- 
pectation, this my presentiment is gloriously fulfilied in 
this meeting. 


What was it, then, that he had to ask of the Eng- 
lish people? For himself nothing—he would rather 
starve; though for his eountry he would beg like 
Belisarius from door to door, He asked that public 
opinion should continue to ounce itself—that 
the words of Falstaff, I would that it were bedtime, 
and all were well, might never be taken for a motto 
by the people of England. He denied that he had 
said a republic based on universal suffrage is the 
only future possible to Eu it was of Hungary 
that he spoke. For himeelf, he had 11 con- 
victions; but he would never bea knight errant 
against governments. He concluded thus :— 


The generous attention I have met with in England 
and here also, makes me believe that you have expected 
to find in me something worthy of your attention. Now, 
the spell is broken which, by distance, rested on my 
name [No, no}. The halo of expectation has died away; 
and here I stand, at last, a common man, as thousands 
and thousands are, whom your own country has here. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, however deep | may Lave 
fallen in your estimation as far as my own self, in so 
much let me believe that the present day will not vanish 
without some benefit to the cause of my r native 
land, and without some benefit to the cause of bamenits ; 
and, therefore, 1 end with these words,—People of Man- 
chester, let not the world, let not history say, that on the 
eve of the last struggle between despotism and liberty, 
you have nothing further to give to the principle of 
freedom than the compassion of tender hearts. People 
of Mauchester, — people of England,— up, up, with 
manly resolution, and to the despots shout, Stop!“ 
like the peoples of old, and you have given frecdom 
to the world [great cheering, prolonged for some 
minutes]. 


Dr. Vaughan was the next speaker—a post which 
it would have been temerity in nearly any other 
man to occupy. He eloquently expounded the 
principles represented in Kossuth's person, and went 
on to spesk, as directed by his resolution, of the 
new alliance of England and America :— 


{ remember being in a public meeting some twenty 
years ago, where an orator exclaimed, “England and 
America , we the world!“ Well, I thought, if they 
go at it—[laughter)—they will be a tolerable match for 
the world [increased laughter]. But, then, I have re- 
flected since, as I have pot older, that I could mend that 
phrase; and, instead of saying, England and America 
against the world, I would say, ‘ England and America 
for the world! [immense acclamation.) For the world. 
Ay! let the stars and the stripes and the Union Jack 
float side by side—the symbols of brotherhood—until all 
men are brothers! [hear, hear.) Oh, Mr. Chairman, 
folke mistake me greatly who suppose that I havea 
passion for war [laughter] z—I have something of the 
pugnacious about me [renewed laughter), there are 
multitudes of things in this bad world that I would tear 
to pieces if 1 could (hear, hear]. But war, in the ordi- 
nary form in which it bas come before me—in the page 
of history—is so terrible to my apprehension, that I 
have no one word to set forth my intense loathing of it. 
The only thing is, that if there is one thing on this side 
the bottomless pit—one thing of which | have even a 
deeper loathing than I have for war, it is that thing— 
that more silent, that more slow, but that more subtle, 
ever-acting, body-destroying, soul-consuming, man- 
devouring thing we mean bythe one word absolutism. 
Let me drawback the dark wings of the demon of abso- 
lutism—let me unveil to you the many thousand forms 
of misery and death ever going on there; and if the 
battle-field be a hell, I think you may go deeper, and 
even find a worse (hear, — That is my notion. If 
the Caar is to have acharter for handing over the people 
of Europe to a sway like that of absolutism, then I say, 
deliberately, as in the presence of my Maker, | am not 
the Englishman to put my hand to that charter [loud 


applause.) On the contrary, 1 feel bound, as in that 
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solemn presenee to do all that man might dare to do, 
— his ever ha it. Bat I yield not to Mr. 

rightin the zeal with which I would employ all peace- 
Tul means possible for the ent of this end. 
I hope I am —— to strive to the uttermost for the 
ted anything ope of humanity. That is my wy ret 
and any a from that, anything beyond it, was a 
matter on ick 1 do not like to think, and of which I 
will not here speak. 

The Rev. Doctor, in conclusion, shook hands with 
Kossuth, say God bless you, sir, and may the 
future of your „and the future of your noble 
country, and the future of this whole Europe of ours, 
be such as to gratify the warmest wishes of your 
heart“ [tremenduous acclamation. 


The — * „ about ey - gentlemen 
met at Mr. s house, ossuth brief 
addressed them. * 


THE BIRMINGHAM BANQUET. 


It was four o'clock on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, when M. Koesuth reached the Birmingham 
railway station. He was there received by Mr. 
Geach, M.P., and escorted to the Queen’s Hotel, 
where he took some refreshments. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Town Hall, where the banquet was 
to be held, amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the 
people, who again crowded the streets, banners 
waving from many windows, and the bells ringing 
merrily. 

In one of the rooms of the hall, the various depu- 
tations charged with the presentation of addresses 
had assembled; and it was determined that the 
ceremony of presentation should be at once per- 
formed. Mr. Geach therefore took the chair, and 
the following addresses were presented :— 


: 2 ox ingham Address, presented by Mr. Schole- 
eld, M.P. 

The French residents’ Address, 

The Coventry Address, by the Rev. Mr. Lilly. 

The — Address, dy Mr. Ald. Moss. 

The Northampton Ad , by the Mayor. 

The Worcester Town Council Address, by the Mayor, 

The Warwick Address, by the Mayor. 

The Kidderminster Address, by the Rev. Mr. Gibson. 
* The W Address, by the Members of the Town 

ounci 


The Birmingham address—which was signed by 
many thousands of ns, and was very hand- 
somely engrossed, and emblazoned with the arms of 
Hungary, was as follows :— 

Illustrious Sir,—We, the undersigned inhabitants of 
Birmingham, have no fitting words wherein to express 
our pride and pleasure at hailing as our guest tne leader 
of one of Europe’s noblest nations, and the most glo- 
rious representative of liberty throughout the world. We 
venture to express our hope that your visit to this town, 
while not altogether devoid of satisfaction to yourself, 
will not be without advantage to the cause of Hungary. 
Since your arrival in this country you have more than 
once congratulated our nation on the vigour and inten- 
sity of its local life. Your visit to this town gives us 
occasion to hope that you recognise in the part its in- 
habitants have taken in the political destinies of England 
and the world, the existence here of that great principle ; 
and it may be within your knowledge that on one me- 
morable occasion we were first to — evidence of its 
activity amongst us. But the precedency which we are 
most proud of is, that we anticipated every other Eng- 
lish town in rendering homage to the cause of which 
you were the illustrious champion, and in expressing 
sympathy with the nation of which you are the glorious 
representative. We would fain believe that you will not 
be sorry to tread the very ground whereon was kindled 
the earliest sparks of that holy fire of symyathy for 
Hungary, which now glows in every English heart. 
This day, which bestows on us your presence, so long 
desired and earnestly looked for, will be a day precious in 
our memory. It is our hearty wish and earnest prayer, 
that your visit to our town may not only be to us a 
source of honour and delight, but may yield the noble 
fruits of encouragement to oppressed humanity, so nobly 
personified in yourself, nor remain witbout avail to that 
glorious cause, and that heroic nation, to whose service 
you bave consecrated your life and genius. 


Immediately after the presentation of the addresses 
the company assembled in the magnificent Music 
Hall, which presented on this occasion a most splen- 
did spectacle. Suspended from the walls were a 
number of Hungarian flags. The fronts of the 
galleries were tastefully decorated with evergreens 
and flowers, and on a score of banners, wreathed 
round with laurels, the greatest names in Hungarian 
history were inscribed. Amongst them were the 
names of Bem, Perezel, Klapka, Guyon, Count 
Louis 8 Lasroyski, Baron Jeszensk, Dem- 
binski, Major Murman, Wysveke, and Vetter. Over 
the banners to the memory of the great departed crape 
was thrown, in tribute of respect for the noble deeds 
which they had achieved in life. The side galleries 
were filled with ladies in full dress, all of them dis- 
playing the Hungarian colours. Such had been the 
anxiety of the fair sex to be present, that the tickets 
at first issued at 5s. rose ultimately as high as 1és., 
at which they were disposed of on the day preceding 
the banquet. The organ and great galleries were 
densely crowded by persons who had paid for the 
privilege. In the body of the hall nearly 900 per- 
sons sat down to dinner—a larger number than on 
any similar occasion, The company was composed 
of the magistracy, the majority of the mem- 
bers of the corporation, and the representa- 
tives of all the great manufacturing establishments 
in the town. There was also a large number of 
gentlemen from Wolverhampton, Coventry, Wor- 
cester, Leicester, Derby, and other towns of the 
districts. When M. Kossuth entered the hall (in- 
troduced by Mr. Geach,) he was greeted with demon- 
strations o applause which lasted ecveral minutes, 
the organ playing a favourite Hungarian air. Mr. 
Scholetield, P., presided, having M. Kossuth on 
his right; and in addition, at the principal table, 
there were Lord Dudley Stuart, X. P., Mr. Muntz, 
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| M. P., Mr. Geach, M. P., Mr. Charles H. Bracebridge 
M. „ M. Paul Hajnik, Mr. Algernon Mas- 
singberd, Bod Vetter, General Wallbridge, 
el Gal, Colonel Kiss, Baron Kemeny, M. Kar- 
acsay, Mr. Dawson snd other gentlemen. 
The table at which the illustrious guest sat was 
decorated with handsome candelabra and plate, 
which was lent for the occasion. Grace before dinner 
was said by the Rev. Mr. Vaughan, and this over, 
God Save the Queen was sung by the fine choir 
in attendance, led by the unrivalled organ. After 
dinner grace wae sala by the Rev. Brewin Grant. 
The chairman read letters from Lords Havi 
and ; Mesers. Villiers, M. P., Thornely, M. P., 
Foley, 2 Benbow, M. P., Sydney, M. P., Collins, 
M. P., and Mr. W. D. Hill, Q. C., expressive of 
regret at their inability to be nt; and one from 
Walter Savage Landor, who said, how happy I 
should be to sit or stand in the presence of the only 
statesman whom I revere or respect.“ 
“The Queen” (drunk with three times three and 
vociferous cheering) — Prinee Albert“ — “* The 
Sultan of Turkey and the President of the United 
States ’"—were given in succession. General Wall 
bridge responded on behalf of the President of the 
United States. His countrymen might (he said) occa- 
sionally get alittle wrong, but they were always ready 
to take a lesson from an elder brother, and in the 
cause of constitutional freedom, they were ready to 
put shoulder to shoulder with Old England; he 
hoped that before long the true policy of the — 
age would be recognised—no interference with other 
nations ; let all and every people work out its own 
good government [great cheering}. 
The toast of the evening was then introduced by 
the chairman, in a speech briefly explaining the 
reasons why the people of England delighted to 
honour the man who might have been king of 
Hungary. The utterance of his concluding words, 
The health of our illustrious guest, Louis Kossuth,“ 
was a signal for a display that would have been ex- 
traordinary, but that it was only in keeping with what 
has been so often repeated during the last three 
weeks. The company rose unanimously, the ladies 
in the galleries waved their colours and handker- 
chiefs, and for several minutes the cheering was 
tremendous. This partially subsiding, the choir 


sang the following, which had been written expressly 


for the occasion by Walter Savage Landor :— 


Rave over other lands and other seas, 
Iil-omen’d black-wing'd Breeze! 

But spare the friendly sails that waft away 
Ilim, who was deem'd the prey 

Of despot dark as thou, one sending forth 
The torturers of the North, 

To fix upon his Caucasus once more, 

The demi-god who bore 

To ead Humanity heaven's fire and light, 
Whereby should re-unite 

In happier bonds, the nations of the earth ; 
Whose Jove-like brow gave birth 

To that high wisdom, whence all blessings flow 
On mortals here below. 


Rack not, O Boreal Breeze, that labouring breast 
On which half dead, yet rest 
The hopes of millions, end rest there alone, 


Impiously every throne 
— ies eredulous; none else than he 


Can raise and set them free. 

O bear him on in safety and in health! 

Bear on a freight of wealth 

Such as po vessel yet hath ever borne; 
Although with banner torn 

He urges through \empestuous waves his way; 
Yet shall a brighter day 

Shine on him in bis own reconquered field ; 
Relenting Fate shall yield 

To constant Virtue. Hungary! no more 
Thy saddest loses deplore ; 

Lo»k to the star-crown'd Genius of the West, 
Sole lan of the opprest. 

Ol one only nation dared to save 
Kossuth, the true and brave! 


M. Kossuth then rose to respond. The moment 
he was upon his feet, every person in the room again 
stood up, and hailed him with a shout which must 
have been heard far beyond the walls of the building, 
and was again and again repeated. Silence being at 
length obtained, the — of this rapturous enthu- 
siasm proceeded to deliver an oration, surpassing 
any of his former utterances in England. He thus 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen,—Three years’ 
ago penser house of Austria, which had chiefly me fo 
thank for not having been swept away by the revolution 
of Vienna, in March, 1848, having in return answered 
by the most foul, most sacrilegious conspiracy against 
the chartered rights, freedom, and national existence of 
my native land—it became my share, being then member 
of the ministry, with undisguised truth to lay before the 
parliament o 2 the immense danger of our 
bleeding father land. Having made the sketch, which 
however dreadful, could be but a faint shadow of the 
horrible reality, I proceeded to explain the alternatives 
which our terrible destiny left to us, after the failure of 
all our attempts to avert the evil. Reluctant to present 
the neck of the realm to the deadly snake which aimed 
at its very life, and anxious to bear up against the 
horrors of fate, and manfully to fight the battle of legiti- 
mate defence, scarcely had 82 the word—scarcely 
had I added the words that the defence would require 
200,000 men, and eighty millions of fi rins—when the 
spirit of freedom moved through the hall, and nearly 
400 representatives rose as one man, and lifting their 
right arms towards God, solemnly said,“ We grant it— 
freedom or death.” (The solemnity of gesture and 
voice with which M. Kossuth uttered these words pro- 
duced a powerful effect upon the assembly.) Thus they 
spoke, and there they swore, in a culm and silent 
majesty, awaiting what further word might fall from my 
lips. And for myself: It was my duty to speak, but the 
grandeur of the moment, and the rushing waves of 
sentiment, benumbed my tongue. A burning tear fell 
from my eyes, a sigh of adoration to the Almighty Lord 
Hu tered from my lips; and, bowing low before the 
majesty of my people, as | bow now before you, gentle- 
men, I left the tribunal silently, speechless, mute. (M 


Kossuth here paused for a few moments, overpowered 


. | own fragilities. 


by 


his emotion, with which the company deeply syze- 
pathized.) Pardon me my smetien te shadows of 
our martyrs passed before my eyes; I heard the millions 
of my native land once more shouting liberty or death 
[loud cheers]. As I was then, sirs, so am I now. I 
would thank you, for the generous sympathy with which, 


in * So gh) — 8 I you have honoured 
thank 


the e Hungary. 
I would you for the ray of hope which the sym- 
Ee Engliah people casts on the night of our 


warmly as I feel, 


the 
would 


and as becomes the of your glorious land. But 
the words fail me; they me not only from want of 
knowledge of your language, but chiefly because m 


sentiments are deep, and fervent, and true [loud cheers}. 
— 44 enough to render the 
ideas w the human llect conceives; but in the 
realm of true and deep sentiments it is but a weak in- 
terpreter. These are imexpressible, like the endless 
glory of the Omnipotent [loud cheers]. 


Even from his early youth, he had been spiritually 
connected with Britannia. He was yet — 5 
under rigorous circumstances, ‘* almost anti- idecti. 
cally, preparing my soul for the rey | which is 3 
common one to us all—to be useful as far as possible 
to Fatherland and to humanity“—quite unable to 
anticipate the great things that have since occurred 
—to anticipate that it was he who would have to 
break a way to the freedom of thought in his native 
land — to have unprecedented influence on his 
nation’s life, capable of leading from the indifference 
of despondency to the cheerfulness of activity, and 
by activity to self-confidence —that the liberation of 
his people from those hereditary burthens that had 
weighed them down for 500 years, and the sanction 
of the great — of equality in duties and 
rights, should ever be associated with the recollec- 
tion of his humble name; or that it should be his lot 
to reconcile the stubbornness of past ages with pre- 
sent necessities and the ex of modern times 
that it was he who should at one time of his life be 
the shield of protection to the head of the proud 
house of Hapsburg—and that, seeing this service 
returned by a war of extermination to his native 
land, it should be his destiny to lead on Hungary in 
such a gigantic struggle for independence — that 
struggle which, spite of its momentary misfortunes, 
will still prove the death-blow to the bondage of 
feudality, the turning-point in the future of at least 
one-half the European continent, a cry of alarm to 
all nations to unite in the cause of freedom against 
the union of absolutism—that he should raise his 
nation out of the narrow proportion of a p:ovincial 
vegetation to such a rank as would make her an 
element indispensable to the triumph of civilization 
and liberty; and at last that he, the insignificant son 
of modest Hungary, should be honoured with 80 
much notice from this glorious land—these and many 
similar things could never then have entered into his 
dreams. The sphere of activity which was then 
open to him was narrow as his faculties, and modest 
as his condition. Ambition never troubled the peace 
of his mind. He knew tbat it is not given to man 
to choose his position in the world, but that it is 
given to him honestly to fill the place which Pro- 
vidence assigns. So he rested content with the 
idea that the great Architect above knows best what 
use to make of the meanest nail, and endeavoured to 

repare himself to become a feeble instrument in the 
hands of Providence to do some little good work. 


In this endeavour I had for my teacher that book of 
life, history. It was the great examples of the classical 
past that warmed the susceptible young heart to noble 
aims and instincts; but the thirst of scrutiny pushed on 
the mind to look around for some other master than the 
ruins of vanished greatness, or those mournful monu- 
ments of the fragility of human things. I looked round 
not for ruins but for life, and to be able to teach my 
nation how to live [cheers]. It was then that my re- 
gards turned with admiration upon the Anglo-Saxon 
race, this living wonder of both hemispheres, the glo- 
rious Albion [loud cheers]. Hither my attention was 
drawn by the striking resemblance and coincidence 
of institutions which the observer cannot fail to mark 
in the histories of our past. Hither my attention was 
drawn by the fact that the fatal sickness of European 
statesmanship, inherited from ambitious conquerors— 
the propensity to centralize every power, and to govern 
the people like imbeciles, even in their domestic con- 
cerns—is here. It has not yet extirpated the germ of 
municipal public life, without which I believe no prac- 
tical freedom can exist; and for the loss of it all minis- 
terial respunsibilities, all parliamentary omnipotencies, 
are buta pitiful equivalent. But above all, hither was 
my attention forcibly drawn by the wonderful greatness 
of your er. And I was searching the source of 
it, and I found it, not alone in your institytions, because 
these, as every human thing, can nowhere be entirely 
perfect, but I found them, together with those institu- 
tions, in that public spirit which pervades 28 fibre of 
your nation. Sir, like the Spirit of God, which, on 
creation’s day, spread over the waves, I found it in the 
freedom you enjoy. Yes, sir, I found England not free 
because mighty, glorious, and great; but I found her 
mighty, great, and glorious, because free [loud cheer- 
ing}. So was England to me the book of life which led 
me out of the fluctuation of wavering thoughts to un- 
shakeable principles. It was to me the fire which 
steeled my feeble strength with that iron perseverance 
which the adversities of fate can break but never bend. 
My heart and my soul will, as long as I live, bear on 
itself the seal of this book of life. And so has England 
long ago become the honoured object of my admiration 
and respect; and so great was the image of Britannia 
which I cherished in my bosom that, lately, when the 
strange play of fate led me to your shores, I could 
scarcely overcome some awe in approaching them, be- 
cause | remembered that the harmony of great objects 
wants the perspective of distance, and my breast panted 
at the idea that the balo of glory with which England 
was surrounded in my thoughts, would, perhaps, not 
stand the touch of reality, the more because | am well 
aware all what is human, and that every age, has its 
I know that every society, which is not 


a new one, has, besides its own fragilities, to bear als o 
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the burdens of the sins of the past, and I know it to be 
almost a fatalistical law in mankind’s history, that the 
past throws over so large a shadow on the present 

on the future that, to dispel it entirely, the sun must be 
mounted very high [loud cheers], But this much I 
must state with fervent joy—that on the whole the 
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expectations as were mine. 
the midst of your nation strikes moat 
the observer, is that he meets in moral, 
social respects, such elements of a continual 
towards perfection ; and these elements display such 

ighty, free, and eheerful activity, and this activity 
ao ive y pervaded by the public spirit of the people, that 
however my those triumphs of civilisation may be 
which England has already proudly to show to the 
astonished world—and so great they are that things 
called wonders by shrink to before them 
—nevert one feels by instinct all this to be but 
a degree; & gigantic one to be sure, but still only 
a degree to what posterity will have the lot to 


here. 
From these — and eloquent generalities he 
descended to local particularities, e had not the 


pretension to tell to the men of Birmingham their 
own history—in which the name of William Hutton 
was a glory; but he would tell them what it was 


that made him look to them with al hope and 
trust—for there, if anywhere, he bel this sym- 
pathy would have a practical issue. Birmingham 


was a true representative of those old rations 
which were the strongholds of liberty, while all 
around was in feudal bondage: “And wha: were 
the cities of old? Almost nothing else but : 
tions of manufacturers, independent in their situa- 
tion, working at the fire of their own domestic 
hearth, working for themselves—men whom we 
might characterise as small masters, not over- 
whelming in wealth, but independent in their posi- 
tion. Now, thisis isely the happy 
condition and the glory of Birmingham. It is this 
basis upon which Birmingham rose from the time 
of Julius Cesar. Always a seat of industry, it be- 
came the centre and the heart of a large manufac- 
turing district, bringing the combination of the lime, 
iron, and coal of that district in suitable forms to 
become the common benefit of the world; giving 
arms to those who had the lot to fight for their libe- 
ration, the pen to fix the idea of thinking men, the 
cable to the wandering sailor, as also the fine neck 
chain to the fair beauties of the world. I saw with 
admiration the Crystal Palace, that magnificent 
meeting hall to humanity. The meeting was in 
London, but I was lost in a wonderment at Bir- 
mingham's astonishing industrious energy. I saw 
and admired the crystal fountain, the most magnifi- 
cent work in glass industry. I know Birmingham 
to be the metropolis of the great railway system. I 
know that it was Birmingham which preceded by 
its local exhibition the idea of the world’s Exhibi- 
tion know that it was Birmingham which gave, 
by th genius of ite Elkington, the electrotype to us. 
I knew that machine-wesaving was here used before 
the power-loom was introduced elsewhere. I knew 
that here was the workshop of Watt, whose steam- 
engines blotted the word ‘distance’ out of the dic- 
tionary. But what I the most admire is that you 
have even made steam—this omniferous power of 
our times—subservient to the peculiar domestic and 
independent character of your largely-diffused in- 
dustry, so as to be almost an article of domestic 
use.“ These were the special characteristics of 
Birmingham, but common, in degree, to all Eng- 
land; and therefore— 


Myself, the wandering son of a bleeding nation, feels, 
after two hard years, for the first time, my heart flushed 
with joy, because on seeing the English ple, aud on 
inhaling their public spirit to my vexed soul, I can’t 
forbear to believe that the freedom of such a nation 
must be the pulsation of mankind's approaching liberty ; 
and that the part of the world where such a pyramid of 
civilization stands, cannot be doomed to be t prey of 
Russian or Austrian despots [great cheering). Lou 
remember Paulus Admilius, whose ey by a whim 
of fate was placed beyond the tombs of his two sons, 
You remember his quite Roman worde Cladem domus 
med vestra felicitas „ Were there anything 
in the world able to console a Magyar for the misfor- 
tunes of his fatherland, here is the place where | would 
repeat the words of yonder Roman son! But, alas! 
(and who would blame me for it?) even here where 1 
am, aud so surrounded as I am, still I feel myself a home- 


less exile—and all that I see carries back my memory to 


my down-trodden land. Sorrow takes deeper root in 
human breasts than joys; one must be an exile, and 
the home of the poor exile must be suffering as mine is, 
that the heart may feel the boundless intensity of the 
love of home. And, however strange it may appear to 
‘ou, the roots of my life are not within myself, my 
individuality is absorbed in this thought, Freedom an 
Fatherland” {cheers}. What is the key of that bound- 
less faith and trust my people bear to me, their plain, 
unpretending brother—a faith and confidence seldum to 
be met in like manner? What is the key of it—that 
this faith, this confidence, stands stil fast, neither trou- 
bled by the deluge of calumnies, nor broken by adversi- 
ties? It is that my people took, and take me still, for 
the incarnated personification of their wishes, their 
sentiments, their affections, and their hopes [cheers]. Is 
it not then quite natural that the woes of my people also 
should be embodied in myself? I have the concentrated 
woes of millions of Magyars in my breast. And allow 
me, gentlemen, a sort of national self-esteem in that 
respect. The people—that mighty basis of the pyramid 
of mankind—the people is everywhere highly honoura- 
ble, noble, and good, Some few may be selected to be 
the honoured of humanity; they may, by the power ful 
soar of their genius, rise to the very height whence, as 
Halley or your Newton said, Man is forbidden nearer 
to approach God.“ But they are exceptions, and because 
80, they are not the manitestation of the ele rnal law, 
And you know the development to which matkind is 
called is geing on according to steady eternal laws 


d | for God, if only 


These selected few stand on the top of humanity, so 


are not the basis of it. The basis is the le; 
* My belief, , ie 
a oe 

d's divine origin. 


people is everywhere honourable, 


party turned out to be a nation, 
and a valiant one. Bat still they said it was I who 
inspired it. Perhaps there might be some in 
inspiring such a nation, and to such a degree [cheers]. 
But I cannot accept the praise o; it was not I who 


people lou > 

thought, and still thiak— whatever I felt, and still feel, 
is but a feeble pulsation of that heart which in the breast 
of my beats. The glory of battles is ascribed to 
the ers in history—theirs are the laurels of immor- 
tality. On meeting the danger they knew that, alive or 
dead, their name will upon the lips of the ple for 
t, how 2 is the light spread 


against the 
vomited death destruction 
on them, and took them without a shot—they who 
fell, falling with the shout, Hurrah for Hungary! 
[great cheering.] And so they died d — 8 the 
r — demi 4 — on 1411 ane Se people 
0 Sti say it was have 
them. No. — 1 Bs ie tha whe have 
inspired me [enthusiastic cheering]. moment of 
death, gentlemen, is adreary one. Even the features of 
Cato partook of the of thie dreariness. A 
shadow over the brow of Socrates on drinking 
the hemlock cup. With us, those who beheld the name- 
less victims of the love of country, lying on the death- 
field beneath Buda’s walls, met but the impression of a 
smile on the frozen lips of the dead, and the dying 
answered those who would console but by the words, 
Never mind; Buda is ours. Hurrah for the father- 
land!“ So they spoke and died. He who witnessed 
such scenes, not as an exception, but as a constant rule 
—he who saw‘the adolescent weep when told he was yet 
too young to die for his land ; he who saw the sacrifices 
of spontaneity; he who heard what a fury spread over 
the people on hearing of the catastrophe; he who 
marked their behaviour towards the victors, alter all was 
lost; he who knows what sort of curse is mixed up in 
the prayers of the Magyar, and knows what sort of senti- 
ment is burning alike in the breast of the old and of the 
young, of the strong man and of the tender wife, and 
ever will be burning on, till the hour of national resur- 
rection strikes—he who is aware of all this, will surely 
bow before this people with respect, and will acknow- 
ledge with me, that such a people wants not to be 
inspired, but that itis an everlasting source of inspira- 
tion itself [great cheers]. This is the people of Hungary 
oom And for me, my only glory is, that this people 
ound in myself the personification of their own senti- 
ments [hear]. This is all he can tell of himself, whom 
you are honouring with so many tokens of your sym- 
pathy. Let me therefore hold the consoling faith, that, 
in honouring me by your sympathy, you were willing to 
ive your sympathy to the people of the Magyars. But 
et me ask, what can be the 11 of this sympathy 
of the English people? Is it but a funeral feast, offered 
to the memory ＋ noble dead? God forbid! The 
people of England are the people of life; their sympathy 
belongs to the life. The hurrah which greeted me on 
your shores—the warm, sincere cheering of the hundred 
thousands in your streets, so gencrous and still so 
modest, 80 loud and so sincere, so free and still so orderly 
I take for the trumpet-sound of the triumph of free- 
dom, justice, and popular rights. To be sure, deep is 
the sorrow which weighs on me; it is, as I have said, the 
concentrated woe of millions; but do not think, I pray, 
this sorrow to be that of despondency, which knows 
nothing better than hopeless complaint. No, this sorrow 
is sucha one as enlarges the horizon of hope and of 
perseverance, — ike the Anteus of the fable, new 
strength from every fall. Let me, therefore, assure you, 
entlemen, that the people of Hungary has a future — ; 
et me confidently state that the people of England have 
not spent their sympathy to a corpse. 

In reply to the question, What is the ground of 
this hope? he profeseed, first, his trust in the God of 
Justice—secondly, his faith in the destiny of hu- 
manity—thirdly, his convictions from the history of 
his nation. Under these heads he scattered some 
striking sentences: —“ Nations die but by suicide.” 
„An ambitious woman had in the palace of Vienna 
the sacrilegious dream to raise a child to the seat of 
power upon the ruins of liberty. Well she knew 
that God would not be with her, but she knew that 
the Czar would be with her; and what do they care 
the Czar be with them ?—the Czar 
who dared to boast that he has the calling to put his 
foot upon mankind's neck, Arrogant mortal! dust 
beforeGod! ‘The God of humanity can not admit 
this—do you not already his judgment mark ? They 
said, Down with Hungary, that the Hapsburgs may 
rule as they please. And look! they had already 
in the first act of their sacrilegious plot to mendicate 
the helm of him whose aid gave them dishonourable 
bondage instead of the coveted might. They longed 
to be the sun, and have nations fur moons to revolve 
around them in obedience; and they themselves 
became the obedient moon of a frail mortal.“ 
„Mankind has but one single aim, and that is man- 
kind itself. And this aim has but a single instru- 
ment, mankind again. ‘They are rebels against God 
who believe their calling to be—to form the Atlas, 
and to bear upon their shoulders the vault of hu- 
manity. One single pressure of the vault and they 
are crushed to dust. They are rebels against God 
who believe the great pyramid of mankind but for 
the purpose to exist that they may proudly stand on 


see them pay.’ Horrible! This word gives tho key 


except some hundred foreign function- 
not a single man, still less a single 
class, whose interests were not mortally hurt, 
Wounded is the nation’sjheart, conscience, religion, 
honour, nationality, freedom, memory— wounded ia 
all thatit held sacred and dear—wounded is the 
material interest of every class, down to that 
Wallachian who lived upon some plum-trees w 
he now cuts down to free himself from the heavy duty 
upon them. “As the Czar has the 
to us, so Monk once tthe Stuarts back to you; 
but their faith was lost in their » andw 
are they now? Forsooth, I say, there is much likeness 
in our histories. We are now where you were after 
1665. Restored dynasties have no future.“ Te 
House of Austria, bare of all elements of life, 
hes but three things to vegetate upon— 
bayonets, and the Czar. Its eternal ware lead to 
bankruptcy—its armies are composed out of the sons 
of those nations which hate it as man hates the hand 
which the blood of his mother had spilt; and as to 
the Czar, Europe will not, cannot, admit him to rule 
on the banks of the Rhine, of the Danube, and of 
the Po. Les, therefore, the House of Austria, 
proudly —— on its bayonets and its Czar, trample 
upon oppre nations. I know that armies of to- 
day are not the condottieries of old—I know that the 
light has spread ; and even bayonets think —I know 
that all Cears of the world are but mean dust in the 
hand of God—and so I firmly hope, nay I am cer- 
tain, I shall yet see Hungary independent and free.“ 

There was yet another ground of hope—the sym- 
pathy of England and of all free nations. Lhe 
country of whieh great Shakspere had said :— ) 

This England never did nor never shal! 

Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror— 
this Britannia was able, by the use of her trident, to 
achieve for Kurope liberty without war, to save the 
continent from ng a great barrack and a great 
bloodfield, to save the lives of myriads, and avert 
bloodshed | ‘A glorious calling; nearly divine.“ 
The cause of Hungary was the cause of religious ase 
well as of civil liherty :— 

1 say of religious liberty, and, therefore, not religious 
exclusion or sectarianiem (hear, hear}—but free liberty 
to all—common liberty and protection to every religion 
alike [renewed cheers]. I, as you know, am a Protes- 
tant—and‘not only a Protestant by birth and education, 
bet a Protestant by conviction agen ; but I here de- 
clare that I would struggle with equal usiasm to 
obtain religious liberty for Catholics as for Protestants, 
and for the protection of all men in the exercise of their 
religious convictions [cheers]. My opinion ie, that the 
Church should not meddle with polities, and that Go 
vernment should not meddle with religion. That is m 
creed [great cheering, waving of handkerchiefs, a 
cries of “ Bravo“ J. I wish not to be misunderstood. 
It is possible that, with my inadequate command of the 
Euglish language, | may d express as to con- 
vey an impression different from that I Yester- 
day, and on previous occasions, | have said that the 
Papal priestly government of Rome is the worst of 
human institutions, and I am led to fear that I may 
have given some offence to some well-meaning persona, 
who may have understood these words in a different 
sense from thatin which they were intended. What I 
meant to say was, that the Church should not meddle 
with politics, and that as a political Government, a 
Government for secular purposes, a priestly Govern: 
ment, was the worst Government ever invented [hear]. 
1 differ in my view with many as to Church property. 
To me the principle of property is sacred. When 1 was 
in power in Hungary there was no confiscation, no 
meddling with church property, but an autonomy of the 
whole church. I would have the Church to dispose of 
its own property by means of its own dignitaries and ite 
own offices, but I would have them dispose of it so as 
to promote the efficiency of the Church, and not leave 
the working curates on £30, which it is clear no man 
can live on, while bishops are receiving thousands 
[cheers). 

After again exhibiting the social resources of 
Hungary, and showing that Englishmen should 
direct their attention to foreign affairs, because, 
“with every down-beaten nation one rampart of 
liberty falls,’’ he concluded thus :— 

The people of Birmingham have ever been the 
champions of freedom. In Birmingham the political 
union which carried the Reform Bill emanated; and in 
olden time, when the principle of liberty was threatened 
by Charles I., Birminghaw made a successful stand 
against Prince Rupert. I rely, then, on the sympathy 
—the active sympathy-—-of the men of Dirminghem, 
lL rely upou it confidently. I rely upon it in the name 
of all who suffer oppression and languish for freedom, 
like my people and myself. All they are my brethren 
whatever tongue they speak, whatever country they calf 
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their own. Members of the t family of mankind, 
the tie of blood is strengthened between us by common 

„ To be sure, 1 have not the pretension to 
577 the part of Anacharsis Klotz before the convention 
of France. You are not the convention of France, and 
myself also, humble as I am, still I am no Anacharsis 
Klotz; but my sufferings, and the nameless woes of my 
native land, as well as the generous reception I enjoy, 
may perhaps entitle me to entreat you, gentlemen, to 
take the feeble words I raise to you out of the bottom of 
my own desolation—take it for the cry of oppressed 
humanity, crying out to you by my stuttering tongue. 
People of England! do not forget in thy happiness our 
sufferings; mind in thy freedom those who are op- 
pressed; mind in thy proud security the indignity we 
endure: remember the fickleness of human fate—re- 
member that those wounds with which our nations bleed, 
they are so many wounds inflicted on that principle of 
liberty which es thy glory and thy happiness; mind 
that these are a tie in mankind’s destiny. Be thanked 
for the tear of compassion thou honourest with our 
mournful past, but have something more than a tear— 
have a brother’s hand to our pressure to give 


M. Kossuth resumed his seat amid a repetition of 
the scene that greeted his rising.—The remaining 
toasts were 1 11 of. M. Pulzsky re- 
sponded to The Future of Hungary,“ and effec- 
tually dis of all the accusations made against 
Kossuth by the Times. To the memory of the 
brave who fell in Hungary,” was proposed by Mr. 
— Dawson, in a speech that was much ap- 
plauded. The borough members” was responded 
to by Mr. Muntz, who declared, amidst much 
cheering, that we were disgraced as a country by 
our Government not having declared war against 
Russia when the armies of the Czar marched into 
Hungary. The Times newspaper he denounced as 
a pounds, shillings, and pence money-grubbing 
beastiality. (The whole 8 instantly rose 
and cheered the sentiment.) Dudley Stuart 
followed. Mr. Weston „ Our munici 
institutions.“ At half an hour after midnight, 
amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of the crowded hall, 
the illustrious Hungarian took his leave. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Robert Wright, 
the vice-chairman of the committee, presented to M. 
Kossuth a medal, which had been struck in honour 
of his visit to Birmingham. The manufacturers 
were Messrs. Ryder and English; on the one side 
are the words, Kossuth free—Hungary has 
hope.“ On the reverse are the arms of Turkey, 
Hungary, and land, surrounded by a shield, 
with the words Liberty, equality, fraternity.“ 

In connexion with the visit of M. — to the 
north, it is proper to state that the London and 
North- Western way Company placed a royal 
carriage at his disposal, free, throughout his entire 
journey, and back to the metropolis. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS, 


The deputations of the five metropolitan boroughs 
in which addresses to Kossuth had been adopted, 
constituted themselves into a committee, and agreed 
that the ceremony of presentation should be per- 
formed in public, and in an assembly, which should 
have somewhat ofa esentative character. A sixth 
borough—the Tower Hamlets—had no share in the 
demonstration, as a borough, though we believe 
every district had given expression in some form to 
the general feeling ; and we happen to know that an 
aggregate meeting would have been held had any 
building of proportionate size been procurable. The 
committee engaged Hanover-square Rooms as the 
scene of this third London demonstration; and 
Thursday last was the day appointed. Admission 
was by tickets, which were apportioned among the 
districts represented. Twelve o'clock was the hour 
at which the doors were to be opened, but at half- 
past ten a crowd of ladies and gentlemen had begun 
to assemble in Hanover-street, and by the time ap- 
pointed had swelled to a number that foreboded an 
awful crush for precedence. Within a very few 
minutes after the opening of the doors, the splendid 
dancing-room was crowded, and many ladies in the 
ante-room were bemoaning the inaccessibility of 
their reserved seats. By great exertion on the part of 
the gentlemen-officials, and an amount of compression 
to which it seemed impossible that feminine cos- 
tumes could ever submit, matters were at last accom- 
modated. The room then presented a very animated, 
and even elegant appearance. At either end the 
flags of England, Hungary, and the United States 
were suspended; most of the gentlemen present, in 
accordance with a request on the tickets, wore the 

ar colours on their left breasts—the ladies, with 
— an exception, displayed them in varions 
taste forms. The platform was very con- 
veniently d for general observation. Mr. 
F O'Connor a thereon, and was 
saluted with a storm of exclamations that few would 
endure without flinching. At one o'clock, Madame 
Kossuth, attended by several ladies, were escorted 
to the platform, and hailed with immense cheering. 
Presently, the head of her honoured husband was 
seen to emerge—and then such shouts broke forth 
as men can only give when most highly excited. 
For some minutes huzzas were given and renewed, 
and when the voice failed hands and feet prolonged 
the welcome. Kossuth stood bowing his thanks on 
all sides. Lord Dudley Stuart took the chair. He 
introduced the business in an admirable speech, ex- 


plaining to M. Kossuth who and what were the 
parties that this day did him honour. IIis own 
view of our relations with the European powers and 


the recent struggles he put in the form of a story :— 


I was the other day taking a walk in the Green Park. 
As I passed along I observed two little boys who had 
got into a dispute and a fight. One, I think, wanted to 
take away the other's cap, and they set to work to have 
a tussle for it. One of them was getting rather the 
worst of it; and it hap 


d th 
fellow whom he knew, others «pte hed 


who was a good deal bigger than 


— 


— 


himself, though he wasbut a boy, and be called out to 
him,“ i say, Bil „no, I don’t think that was his name 
I think he said, “I say, Nick—([great laughter —Nick, 
come and help me” [renewed laughter]. And Nick was 
oing to help him. I saw that this was very unfair. You 
— that if there be a phrase in this world that 
home to an Englishman's heart it is the short one, fair- 
play.” I said to this great big bully of a boy—[shouts 
of laughter]—who was going to interfere, “No, we'll 
have fair-play; you shan’t interfere with that boy.” The 
— looked at me, but though he was a good big 
bully of a boy, of course he wasn’t a match for a 
man [great laughter and cheering]—and so he slunk 
away |‘ hear, and renewed laughter). But now, do 
ou think that if I had said to that great, nasty, cowardly 
y— [renewed laughter] — Don’t interfere between 
those two boys, but, mind, whatever you do I shan’t 
touch you—I shall remain quiet.” Do you think my thus 
saying Stop would have the least effect upon 
him? [laughter.) Well. now, make the application 
(cheering. 


He told another story, which created even more 
merriment—that the correspondent of the Augsburg 
Gazette, writing from this country, before the arrival 
of the illustrious Kossuth, says that when Kossuth, 
the rebel who had been so shamefully delivered 
from captivity by the united exertions of America 
and England, arrived in this country,the course that 
he will pursue is to go about from town to town to 
see if he cannot get upa little popular feeling in his 
favour, and he will be accompanied in his tour by A 
man not much known in England, the representative 
of asmall place called Marylebone. Lord Dudley 
Stuart will accompany him wherever he goes, and 
the effect will be perfectly ridiculous, for Kossuth 
does not know how to speak English, and Lord 
Dudley Stuart will be obliged to translate as well as 
he can what he says.“ 

The presentation of the addresses, which were 
beautifully written on ornamented vellum, was then 
Ree es with, the members of the deputation 

ing introduced, and cordially shaking hands with 
Kossuth. The ladies’ deputation who presented the 
address of the women of a were very loudly 
cheered, and were severally introduced by Mr. 
Nicholay M. Kossuth and his lady. The scroll 
of name :accompanying the address was unfolded, 
and extended the entire breadth of the platform. 
Mr. Nicholay said that two or three more lists of 
signatures had come in that morning, and he was 
sure that in three or four days’ time there would not 
be less than 45,000 names appended to it. 

M. Kossuth then rose in the midst of a repetition 
of enthusiastic cheering, and proceeded to speak as 
follows :— 


My lord, ladies, and 

I myself might 1 
correspondent of the — 11 
your chairman. So much felt I in heart on as 
the glorious shore of England—that sh: re which makes 
every man free [cheers]—so much felt I at the idea that 
I should have to speak publicly in your language, that 
I myself would have subscribed to the opinion that I 
could not speak English at all. I have, I know, but an 
imperfect knowledge of your language; my every 
second word is a fault; and if I am able to address you 
at all, it is because there is a hidden sentiment and a 
hidden spark in the breast which unites our thoughts 
[cheers]. But I am sure you will have indulgence for 
the accent and pronunciation of a foreigner (hear, hear]. 
When I came amongst you, all but quite ignorant of 
your language, the Holy Ghost of liberty seemed to be 
ured out upon me and to give me speech [loud ee 
Liberty, gentlemen, being the common bond of mankind, 
and constituting the union of heart with heart, therefore 
words of freedom and liberty, though uttered witha 
faltering tongue, are always appreciated yy And 
now, if ever need invoke that Holy Ghost of liberty ; 
for 1 confess | was not prepared to see such a glorious 
meeting as the present, or that I should have the high 
honour of receiving so many and such warm expres- 
sions of sympathy. If, on other occasions, I was 
not prepared with words, I was not unprepared with 
ideas, but I trust you will excuse me if, on the 
resent occasion, I am unprepared even with ideas. 
ou must allow me to answer the ladies first, because 
politeness and the warm sentiments they have expressed 
require me todoso. Ladies, you have a glorious lot 
assigned to you by destiny (hear, hear]; for the Author 
of Nature has decreed that every man, whomsoever he 
may be, whatever his condftion, whatever his fate, should 
bear throughout his life the seal which the angelic hand 
of a mother has impressed upon him [loud cheers]. 
The ladies of a country mirror its character [cheers]. 
They are our refuge from the cares of life; and when 
we fall into adversity, where do we withdraw for conso- 
lation but to you and to your sympathies. I speak as J 
have found (pointing to his wife, who rose to acknow- 
ledge the vehement cheering that followed the graceful 
allusion). And if the struggle for a noble cause is un- 
happily surrounded with difficulties unforeseen, where 
is the source from which man draws new strength? 
Your approbation, ladies, your smile [cheers], God 
bless you, ladies, for having given me this approbation. 
Here I swear, before you and the Almighty God, that 
you have added strength to my strength, and that I wil; 
80 on in my work, to the last moment of my life, truly, 
onestly, and energetically. You mention in your 
address the difference of reception between Haynau and 
myself [laughter]. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
such a strong feeling of duty that the word merit is 
almost unknown to me. I cannot quite understand 
what it is to have merit, because I consider every good 
which a man can do to be a duty [cheers]. Therefore, 
having this idea of duty, I can say that I feel no pride 
in any comparison whatever; but so much of a noble 
self-esteem | have as to believe that Icannot be put in com- 
parison with such a man as Haynau [cheers]. I esteem it 
an honour to be thus received by a meeting that cheered 
the allusion to what was done by the noble fellows who 
acted towards that man in the way you know [laughter]. 
High functionaries may feel scandalized when they hear 
the thundering voice of a sound-thinking people speak- 
ing not in the tone of an olian harp [much laughter). 
But what I know is, that the instinct out of which that 
deed arose 80 spontaneously is a noble instinct, an 
bonour to 11 [cheers]; it is a revelation of man’s 


entlemen, some few weeks “go 
ave shared the opinion of the 
Gazette, referred to by 


divine origin, in the form of hatred against cruelty and 
despotism, and of respect for human rights [much 
eheering]. 


In the remainder of the speech there was not much 
that he had notjsaid before. He suggested to the 
representatives of the five boroughs containing a 
million and a half of inhabitants, that it was strange 
they had no municipal existence, He asked that in 
every form of public activity—in our chambers of 
commerce, our Parliamentary Reform agitations, 
and in our religious societies—we should remember 
the cause of Hungary; adding to every petition a 
ore for the protection of Europe from Russia, 

e gave the Peace Society another reason for yield- 
ing him the support which he had claimed at Man- 
chester. Absolutism wasted more lives than the 
sword. In Russia the average length of human life 
was only twenty-five — 3 England, forty-five 
—in America, very unhealthy in many parts, thirty- 
five. Two millions and a died in Russia, where 
only one million and a half would die on the English 
average. These million lives were a sacrifice to the 
social condition induced by despotism. One of the 
addresses had referred to the brave Hungarians who 
fell in conflict—he apostrophized them as looking 
down from heaven, and 1 already, that 
their blood was as seed. Lastly, he er say his 
hearers, with a passionate gesture, to believe that 
though his tongue was thus feeble, his heart was 
true; that to promote liberty was the end of his 
life, and it should have the faithful service of his 
arm. He then retired from the room, amidst long- 
continued cheering. 

The meeting closed at once, with thanks to the 
Chairman. A great crowd quickly gathered in the 
Square, og om to catch one more glimpse of Kossuth 
—and, as his carriage rolled off it was followed by 
hearty farewell cheers. 


The following is an accurate list of the places, 
from the corporation or body of the inhabitants of 
which addresses have been ted to Kossuth. 
Should it be found that any place, from the corpora- 
tion or inhabitants of which any address has been 
sent, is not in this list, it must be understood that 
it has never reached its destination, and information 
as to the facts is requested to be communicated 
immediately to J.Toulmin Smith, *. of Highgate, 
near’ London :~— Ashton-under- Lyne, Barnsley, Bath, 
Bedford, Bingley, Birmingham, Boston, Bradford, 
Bridgewater, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Burslem 
(Potteries), Bury, Canterbury, Cambridge, Clerken- 
well, Cork, Coventry, Croydon, Cupar- Fife, Derby, 
Deal, Dover, Dundee, Dunfermline, Finsbury, Glas- 
gow, Halifax, Huddersfield, Ilkeston, Islington, 
Kidderminster, Lambeth, Leeds, Leicester, St. Leo- 
nard's (Shoreditch), Liverpool, Llanidloes, London, 
Manchester, Marylebone, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Oldham, Paisley, Pancras, Preston, Rochdale, 
Sheffield, Southampton, Southwark, Stafford, Stock- 

rt, Sunderland, Tonbridge, Taunton, Wakefield, 
Warwick, West Hackney, W estminster, Wick, Wool- 
wich, Worcester, Wrexham. 

Douglas Jerrold has addressed the following to the 
editors of the public press :— 

Sir,— It is written in the brief history made known to 
us of Kossuth, that in an Austrian 1 he was taught 
English by the words of the teacher Shakspere. An 
Englishman's blood glows with the thought that, from 
the quiver of the immortal Saxon, Kossuth has fur- 
nished himself with those arrowy words that kindle 
as they fly—words that are weapons, as Austria will 
know. 

Would it not be a graceful tribute to the genius of the 
man who has stirred our nation’s heart, to present to him 
a copy of Shakspere? To do this, I would propose a 
penny subscription. The large amount of money ob- 
tained by these means, the cost of the work itself being 
small, might be expended on the binding of the volumes, 
and on a casket to contain them. 

There are hundreds of thousands of Englishmen 
who would rejoice thus to endeavour to manifest their 
gratitude to Kossuth for the glorious words he has 
uttered among us—words that have been as pulses to 
the nation. 

The Committee of the Peace Society have for- 
warded to Louis Kossuth, by Joseph Sturge, Esq., 
the address to their friends, which was published 
in our last, with the following letter :— 


TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Permit me to hand a copy of the enclosed document 
as an explanation to the Leader in the cause of Hun- 
garian independence, and, through him, to his country- 
men, why some of those who, like myself, are ardent 
friends of true freedom in every shape and in every land, 
do not actively appear ia the triumphant demonstration 
with which he is received in Great Britain, although we 
cordially contribute to meliorate the condition of his 
exiled brethren, to Pas the efforts put forth for his 
own liberation, and to elicit a strong and general ex- 
pression of public opinion in this country against the 
cruel and wicked attempts of despotism to crush the 
constitutional rights and liberties of Hungary. 

It is not because we less sincerely rejoice at his own 
personal safety, or less earnestly desire the independence 
and highest prosperity of his country, that we atetain 
from taking part in these enthusiastic expressions of 
admiration for his transcendent ability, patriotism, and 
disinterested efforts in the cause of the oppressed Hun- 
garian people. 

It is because we believe the clear and infallible pre- 
cepts of the divine religion we profess as Christians 
prohibits, in all cases, a resort to arms. The experience 
of every people and country that has acted in opposition 
to these precepts, including the recent struggles in 
Hungary and Italy, have also brought us to the full and 
deliberate conviction, that the true freedom of a people 
can never be acquired and permanently maintained by 
the sword. 

We are likewise convinced, that the untiring moral 
resistance of a people to despotism will ultimately secure 
to them their rights, without perpetrating a single crime, 
or shedding a single drop of human blood. 

I am, very respectfully, Joszrn STURGE. 
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Kossuth and his lady attended the Polish-Hun- 
garian ball, at the Guildhall, on Thursday night, as 
promised. His arrival, at eleven o'clock, was an- 
nounced by a flourish of trumpets, and received with 
hearty plaudits from the gay assembly. Preceded 
by the civic functionaries, he was conducted to the 
concert-room, where the music was suspended by 
cheers and hands-shaking. So terribly oppressive 
did this national form of gratulation become, that 
the friends of the republican hero were compelled to 
establish royal etiquette—standing on 8 dais, the 
whole company defiled before him, as they did be- 
fore the Queen! Presently, M. and Madame Kos- 
suth retired. 

He did not embark on Friday, as was intended, 
by the“ Washington.” He will take his passage 
by the “ Humboldt,” on Thureday next, from 
Southampton. In the interval he enjoys much- 
needed M. 

The Town Council of Cork have adopted, on the 
motion of Mr. F. uire, an address to Kossuth 
—the first of the Irish corporations that has 
done 80. 

The statement that Sir J. Clarke waited on M. 
Kossuth's family with an offer of his professional 
services is contradicted, 


From amidst as many “ copies of verses as would 
half fill our r, we select the following. The 


name subscri will be recognized as that of a 
patriotic songstress. 


WELCOME TO KOSSUTH, 
Hail, noble Kossuth! Prince of patriot men! 
My country this long-foreshadowed hour 
With deafening shouts of weloome. To her ken 
Thy lofty heroism, moral power, 
And dignity of soul, have been unveiled 
In all native 


English homes and Englieh hearts! 

soled breeze, and ‘ota aly 4 = es 
wells on the an aning 

A thrill of passioned energy imparts 

To men of every grade, who gladly pour 

Their tributary homage at thy feet, 

Crying, God bless thee!” as with one heart's beat. 

England, free England, which has struggled long 

To guard the right, and extirpate the wrong, 

May well extend the frank, fraternal hand, 

And bid thee welcome. Ob! "twas such a band 

Ot brave, undaunted men as Hungary owns 

This day, made tremble on their thrones 

The weak, despotic monarchs of the past, 

And round our isle a tide of freedom cast. 

Oh! by the witness which those heroes bore, 

Who perilied lite itself in days of yore, 

Our yearning sympathies, our hearts are won 

To Freedom's standard, wheresoe'«r the sun 

Streams in full splendour on the peopied shore, 

Or bathes the western heavens the wide world o'er. 

Kossuth and Liberty! Give forth the word, 

Till answering echoes from afar are heard, 

And Austria herself is made to ſcel 

Her empire lives but in her people's weal. 

Kossuth and Liberty! The sound prol ng, 

Till men of every nation, every tongue, 

Shall rally round the ensign Freedom rears, 

And give a helping hand to all compeers. 

Kossuth and Liberty! Freedom for man! 

His heaven-born right throughout the earth’s broad span, 

Freedom, which yields the — demands of all, 

Or titled monarch, or the slave in thrall. 

Freedom, which reverently stoops to own 

The soul of manhood may not be o’erthrown. 

Kossuth! Thy name to Hungary endeared, 

By patriots of all lands shall be revered, 

And England proudly boast in days to come, 

That Austria’s exilefound a British home ! 

Kate Prenx. 


MR. HUME TO THE MAYOR OF 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


Mr. Andrews has received the following letter 
from that venerable reformer, Joseph Hume. For 
many reasons, personal and political, it will be read 
with interest :— 


Burnley Hall, Great Yarmouth, Nov. 14, 1851. 

My Dear 1 —1 thank you for the reception you 
gave to the“ man of the people“ of Hungary, and am 
confident that the proceedings at Southampton, and 
everywhere else that L. Kossuth has visited, will be 
productive of great good to the cause of popular and re- 
sponsible government in this and in every other country. 
I am sorry that I had not the satisfaction of seeing and 
congratulating him on his escape from the hands of the 
oppressor, and, further, of expressing my sincere desire 
that success may attend his efforts in the cause of good 
government. is cause is our cause, and I admire the 
talent manifested by him in the several answers to ad- 
dresses and at public meetings. It will be a difficult 
task for any man claiming to be an Englishman to deny 
the truth of his statements, and I hope his advice may 
receive more attention from the aristocracy of this coun- 
try than they have shown to his person. The state of 
my health has prevented my paying my respects to him, 
but I hope a future opportunity may offer. I have two 
objects in addressing you besides the expression of my 
thanks for your conduct towards him—vis., let, to 
suggest that Mr, Capel or Gilpin, or some person con- 
nected with the press, should collect all the addresses to 
Kossuth, and the best reports of his answers, verbal 
and written, and have them printed in a good type, and 
at the lowest possible price, as I anticipate for them 
cireulation in this and other countries, and more benefit 
to the popular cause (the cause of responsible govern- 
ment) than from any other means I know. You can 
see to this being done, and we will ask Lord Palmerston 
to send copies of the collection to all the courts in 
Europe, as he did of Mr. Gladstone's letter. 2nd, to 
apply to the Attorney-General, to whom I have written, 
to give us his best assistance to have the cause of “ the 
Stamp-office v. Dickens”’ decided ; and further, to secure 
his co-operation and aid to remove the shackles on know- 
ledge, which the stamps impose. . . . 

I shall be here until Parliament meets, to recover 
strength for the labours of the session 

I remain, yours sincerely. 
Joseru Hume. 


R. Andrews, Esq., Southampton. 


[We understand that Mr, Gilpin has anticipated 
Mr. Uume's suggestion.) 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, Nov. 19, Two o'clock, 
LORD PALMERSTON ON THE KOSSUrH 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Last evening a deputation waited by tment 
upon Lord P ton, at the Foreign to pre- 
sent a number of addresses from the inhabitants of 


Finsbury and Islington, congratulating his lordshi 

on the aid he rendered the Sultan of Turkey in 
effecting the liberation of the late Governor of 
— hy The deputation included J. H. Parry, 
and P. Barnes, Eeqrs., barristers; Mr. Wakeling, 
V Clerk; Mr. W. Shen, A. M.; Mesers. 
Mudie, Elt, and other gentlemen. They 
were introduced by Mr. Shaen, and received by his 
lordship with great courtesy. 

The having been read and presented, 
Lord Palmerston said he felt extremely flattered 
and highly gratified by this ye, of opinion 
on the part of so large a num of his fellow- 
countrymen for his exertions in endeavouring to 
promote the cause of national freedom of those 
nations who stood in need of it. The Government 
was fully aware of the sympathies of the British 
nation in favour of the cause of Hungary, but of 
course, as the organ of her Majesty's Government, 
in friendly alliance with the great foreign powers 
which had been referred to, it could not be expected 
that he should concur in some of the expressions 
which had been used in the addresses. He felt, 
however, that it was highly gratifying to have been 
instrumental in aiding the cause of the patriotic 
Hungarians and Poles, who, without British inter- 
vention, would no doubt have been doomed to per- 
petual imprisonment and sacfificed their freedom, if 
not even their lives, in the cause of their country’s 
independence. They never could have been rescued 
from the fate which awaited them, even by the aid 
which the Government of this country was enabled 
to afford, had not the Government been backed by 
public opinion here. There was no question of the 
great moral power which the Government of this 
country had over foreign affairs so long as the 
Government were backed in the exercise of that 
gous by the public opinion of the ple. No 

oubt the moral power of the British Government 
was immense, more than people pay imagined, 
but it would be only effective so long as the people 
and the Government went together. There could 
be no doubt but with regard to its Hungarian policy 
the Government had been backed by the people, as 
was instanced by the fact of the appeals which had 
been made from all quarters, and from all the large 
towns and cities in the kingdom, urging on the 
Government of this country to interfere in that im- 
portant question. It was not necessary that England 
should exercise a power with its armies, with ite 
bayonets, or with its cannons, The moral power, 
where the Government was backed by the people, 
would do a great deal more. The moral power 
was greater than anything else, but even that 
could not be made tive, unless the Govern- 
ment and people acted in unison. The Govern- 
ment, more especially the foteign department, were 
sometimes accused with keeping so much secrecy 
with regard to their transactions with foieign powers, 
It was said there ought not to be so much secrecy in 
diplomacy, but upon the same ground that men in 
the ordinary business transactions of life did not 
make public all the details of such transactions until 
the bargains in which they might be engaged were 
completed, so also was it necessary that the publica- 
tions of the proceedings of diplomacy should be left 
to the judgment and discretion of that department of 
the government, in order properly to transact the 
business of the nation. The noble lord again said 
the reception of these addresses me read, and the 
general expression of approval of his conduct on the 
part of his countrymen, afforded him unfeigned plea. 
sure and gratification. 

Mr. Shaen observed that he felt that the people of 
England had been hitherto somewhat lukewarm as 
to the relations of this country with foreign questions, 
but recent events, coupled with the circumstance 
that encouragement was held out to them by the 
Government that they should do so, would have the 
effect, for the future, of making them equally alive 
to foreign as to domestic subjects. 

Lord Palmerston remarked that one of the difficul- 
ties in foreign affairs which was felt was the fact of 
the great bulk of the people caring generally little 
about them. The Government no desire to be 
urged on to war, although they were desirous of 
upholding the nationality of foreign countries, At 
the time when IIungarian affairs were agitating the 
world—he did not allude to recent demonstrations 
here—those which led to the step on the part of the 
wane 2 — eens rr 22 in 
Glasgow, Edinburg irmingham, and a great 
towns, as well as the metropolis. When forty or 
fifty addresses had reached him from all the great 
towns, he (the noble viscount) forwarded them to 
Sir Stratford Canning, to show him that it was not 
merely the wish of the Government, but the wish of 
the people, that he should interfere and prevent that, 
if possible, which other powers were demanding, and 
that it was only that circumstance which rendered 
the Government in a position to grant aid if it was 
needed, But the Sultan, to do him justice, was 
most willing to lend his aid, and co-operate with this 
country in carrying out the wishes of the British 
Government. At the same time, however, a great 
deal of good generalship and judgment was required, 
His lordship having again expressed his gratification 
at these marks of confidence and approbation on the 
part of the people, the deputation withdrew, much 
gratified with the reception they had met with 


from the noble yiscount, 


— 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR KOSSUTH'S 
DEPARTURE. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet Com- 
pany have very handsomely offered the Jupiter, 
for the conveyance of Kossuth to the Humboldt.“ 
At a special meeting of the Town Council of South- 
ampton, held yesterday, the following resolution was 
adopted, and ordered to be engrossed on vellum for 


presentation to Kossuth :— 
That the council having received from the worshipful 
the mayor a communication as to the intended ure 


of the illustrious H 


from hereby recording their admiration of those patriotic 
and strictly constitutional sentiments which he has every 
where, and on all occasions, enunciated to the public of 
this country, and of those prompt and unqualified details 
which he has given to the un ed calumuies of the 
abettors of despotism and tyranny, whether resident in 
this or other conntries, as well as of the sur g elo- 
quence and irresistible truthfulness with whieh he has 
placed before the British public the countless wrongs 
and the —— oppressions of his beloved country, and 
the claims which it has on the sympathy and moral and 
energetic influence of all lovers of through- 
out the world. Most gratifying as it has been to 
thie council to have observ from day to day 
since the arrival of that great and distinguished 
man in our port, on the 23rd of October last, that the 
ardent admiration of his public conduct and private 
worth, and of his vast sacrifices fur those great and un- 
dying principles of liberty which he so ably and so 
worthily represents, first publicly ex by the 

— 


mayor and corporation of Southampton, nevery- 
where most eer eee FF the millions of 
. For — further expres- 

nd and increased admiration of so 

minded, and an assertor of the 

rig ; our t sympathy 
with that e of whom he is so distinguished an orna- 


ment; an 


tions with which they have been instantly met, this 
council resolves to invite his Excellency to a dejeuner on 
Thursday next, previously to his departure on his great 
mission to the United States of America, hoping and 
believing that his visitto England of the Old World, and 
to the United States of the New, will greatly tend, 
sooner or later, more closely to unite the two great sec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race in the vindication aud 
maintenance of human rights of freedom, and trusting 
that, by the blessing of Providence, he will ere long be 
restored to his country and home, and there realize in 
the emancipation of his beloved nation the most ardent 
wishes of his noble and generous soul, and the complete 
and enduring consummation of his ttanscendaut exer- 
tions and labours. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE, 

The “Niagara” arrived yesterday with papers 
from New York, to the Sth inst. The elections in 
that state had resulted in the triumph of the 
Democrats; some rioting had taken place, 


The ‘New York Herald contains à letter from 
Washington, in which it is said “ despatches have 
been received at the Navy Department, from Com- 
modore Morgan, together with private letters from 
highly respectable Americans abroad, which are 
calculated somewhat to damp the enthusiasm in 
behalf of M. Kossuth. Prev to his embarka- 
tion at Constantinople a correspondence be- 
tween him and Commodore Morgan, in which the 
latter distinctly informed Kosssuth that his orders 
did not auth him to let the vessel go to South- 
ampton, where Kossuth desired to land, but simply 
to afford him a to this country, At Marseil 


Captain ntreated Kossuth not to compromise 
the United States’ by issuing manifestos and 
exciting the people. But little attention, however, 


was paid to the request. Kossuth assumes the air of 
a conqueror—not of an exile. The statement that 
Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian Chargé, commu- 
nicated to this Government his instr to ask 
for his as soon as Kossuth reaches here, 
is, I have reason to know, entirely and wholly un- 
founded,"’ 


Heattator tus Meraorotis.—The effect of in- 
creased cold in the weather is perceptible in the 
weekly returns of mortality. In October the num- 

deaths registered in London did not in any 
week exceed 981, and in the fourth it fell to 861; 
while the weekly mean temperature during the 
reater of the month was more than 52 degrees. 
n the week ending November 8, the mean tempera- 
ture was only 40 degrees; last week it was 40 dey. 
2 min.; and contemporaneously with this fall the 
deaths rose in the former weck to 989, and in the 
last to 1,022, Last week the births of 814 boys and 
712 girls, in all 1,626 children, were registered. The 
average number in six corresponding weeks of 
1846.60 was 1,338. 


Lisutenant Pim has received a grant of £500 
from the ‘Treasury, towards paying his expenses to 
Siberia in search of Sir John Franklin. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Maax-Lans, Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1851. 
With very cold weather and limited supplies of grain, our 
trade is firm for every article at fully last Monday's rates, 
Arrivals this week :—Wheat—English, 1,150 qrs.; Foreign, 
1,420 dre. Barley—Eoglish, 1,910 dre. Oate—Kaglish, 630 
de.; Irish, 1,300 dre. ; Foreiga, 310 re. Flowrs—Baglish, 
1,380; Foreign, 620 sacks, 
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From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
he journals of a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, especially those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. 
The terms are low :— 

For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 
For every additional Line. Os. 6d. 
alf a Column, 2241 108. | Column.. eee eeeee £2 10s. 

A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Pest-office Order, or by a reference 
tor payment in London, 

Tus Terms or SunscripTion are 26s. per annum, 
138. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

— (payable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe- court, Ludgate- hill. 


Post- office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FOR THE KOSSUTH FUND. 


A few workmen at Ramagate, by W. 
Meikle, work man. 
R. Wilkinson, Esq.,Totteridge, Herts. 
A Hater of Tyranny ...... 

A tribute from Oxford. 
ern 
Also, £1 from J. W. B. for the Anti-state-church 

ciation. 


The Ponconformust. 
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Parliamentary Reform. 


LETTERS TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
1V.—PRACTICAL AIMS. 


Most PATIENT PEOPLE,—In common with 
many of yourselves, more especially the unrepre- 
sented amongst you, I hold the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. In strict justice every man con- 
tributing to the support of Government appears to 
me to be entitled to a voice in the management of 
national affairs—nor have I ever yet heard a good 
reason assigned for representative government as 
the best practical embodiment of a people’s politi- 
cal rights, which might not be urged with equal 
force in favour of giving a vote to each man in the 
community. I believe a Reform Bill based on 
this principle of equal political rights to all, if 
conceded by the public opinion of the age and the 
country, would be as safe as it is just—practically, 
as conservative of good institutions, as it would be 
destructive of the abuses which have crept into 
them. 


As a watchful observer of events, however, for 
many years past, I am convinced that the next 
move in the direction of reform will fall far short 
of this desirable end. The Government will pro- 
pose nothing approaching to it. The enfranchised 
classes will not insist upon it. The unrepresented 
will not, even if agreed, be strong enough to 
secure it. Its time is not yet come. Neither 
desire, nor expectation, can be said to be ripe for 
this full measure of justice. Nothing remains for 
us, therefore, in regard to it but to wait and work. 
~ Such being the practical view I am compelled to 
take of the position of this question, I feel compara- 
tively indifferent as to the precise proposition which 
may be made and accepted in respect of the franchise. 
Whether we are to have a ten-pound constituency, 
or whether the qualification for the suffrage is to 
be only half that sum, or whether every house- 
holder rated to the poor is to be admitted within 
the constitutional pale, is a matter about which, as 
no principle is involved, so, 1 think, no difference 
of opinion among reformers should prevent their 
cordial union and co-operation. They will be wise, 
at this juncture, to take all that they can get— 
but they will be unwise to draw any precise line, 
and determine respecting it, to stake all their 
chances upon making it good. They cannot be 
argumentatively strong upon acompromise. They 
cannot be expected to effect a fusion of all classes 
by any policy which is not one of principle, but 
merely of degree. The pending contest, therefore, 
as it seems to me, should be made to turn upon 
something more definite, more defensible, and 
more practically beneficial, than the question of a 
few pounds more or less as the qualification of a 
voter. Hence, I would regard the pecuniary con- 
dition of the franchise as secondary only in our 
presentaims and efforts, The real evil we have to 
strike down in our next contest with the oligarchy 
may be described in two words—manageable con- 
stituencies. 


& system, under any conceivable 
de franchise, will, if permitted to 
all the worst mischiefs of which 


end which we are seeking to 

ain ee by, there may have been a 
ung to one place a constitu: 
ch was denied to others. No 
now. No semblance of argu- 


ment can be produced, for example, in favour of 
giving the privilege of sending members to Parlia- 
ment to Guildford and Reigate in Surrey; while 
Croydon, Epsom, Chertsey, and Richmond, towns 
of equal or ter importance in the same county, 
are overlooked. In any attempt to modify our 
representative system, so as to adapt it, in some 
measure to the wants of the age, it would be diffi- 
cult to say why Harwich should send two members 
to Parliament, while Romford, Chelmsford, Brain- 
tree, and Saffron Waldon, each with more than 
four times the population of that borough, should 
send none. e might go through almost all the 
counties of England in this manner, and for every 
borough favoured with direct representation, 
might point out on the average at least half a dozen 
towns equal in extent and importance, from which 
the favour is withheld. Why this distinction ? 
What shadow of reason can be assigned for keep- 
ing up this difference between towns in all other 
respects precisely similar ? What virtue is there 
in Andover or Bewdley, that they should have a 
hand in the construction of the legislature, whilst 
Kensington and Chelsea have none? These ques- 
tions clearly point us to the ground which, in the 
coming struggle, reformers may occupy with most 
advantage. As it appears certain that a property 
qualification for the elector will be retained for some 
years yet to come, it would seem bad generalship 
to divide our ranks upon the question of more or 
less. We cannot get all that the most thorough- 
going amongst us would deem satisfactory; and, 
perhaps, the most timid and conservative would not 
propose less , in this instance, we are likely to 
secure. Let us agree, therefore, to take whatever 
we can get by nt of hard pushin ut let us 
see to it that that which qualifies an elector in any 
one place, qualifies him in all. 


“ No small constituencies,” should be the rallying 
cry in the coming contest. These constitute the 
means by which popular representation is neu- 
tralized. Household Suffrage, even if we could 
obtain it, would be a comparatively small gain if 
the representative power is distributed, as now, 
amongst certain places, to the exclusion of all 
others of greater, or, at least, equal pretensions. 
But could we but combine to demand that no 
Member of Parliament should represent a constitu- 
ency of less than from three to five thousand electors, 
the advantage secured would be immense, even if 
the electoral qualification stood precisely as it does. 
The system would then be a reality as far as it 
went. It would have truth in it, if not the whole 
truth. It would be really representative, although 
not of the whole people. It would effectually 
wrest political power from the hands of our 
Blaggses and Edwardses, from parliamentary 

nts, and other traffickers in corruption, and 
place it in the keeping of parties but little in- 
terested in the perpetuation of abuses. 

A just apportionment of members to constitu- 
encies is the first great object to be contended for 
—the first principle by which to test the value of 
Lord John Russell's next Reform Bill. If he 
should propose no great change in this respect, his 
proposition, however otherwise liberal, will be sub- 
stantially delusive. The last Reform Bill pro- 
fessed to base representation on the two elements, 
taken in combination, of 12 and wealth. 
If this principle be adhered to, as no doubt it will 

rofessedly, it will be our wisdom to insist upon 
its impartial application. I have by me a calcula- 
tion made on data, furnished by Parliamentary 
documents, as to the manner in which this princi- 

le would operate in the English counties only. 

ngland and Wales are represented by 500 mem- 
bers. Suppose that number to be retained, and 
distributed among the counties, in equal propor- 
tions, according to the amount which each is found 
to possess of population and property—that is to 
say, suppose every member of Parliament to repre- 
sent somewhere about 32,000 inhabitants, and 
£125,000 property rated to the relief of the poor— 
the following table will give a close approximation 
to the change which would be effected in the dis- 
tribution of representative power in the counties of 
England only. I have set down opposite to the 
name of each county the number of members it 
now returns (including, of course, both borough 
and county members), and, in another column, the 
number it is entitled to return, if the principle on 
which the Keform Bill ostensibly proceeds were 
fairly carried out. 
Members it now oe) it is entitled 


County Returns. Return, 
Bedfords hire 4 9000 4 
Berkshire 9 TTT 6 
Buckinghamshire ll 5000 6 
Cam bridgesb 7 8 
Cheshire ......+++s. 10 12 
Coru wall 14 10 
Cumberland 9 6 
Derbyshire .....++. 6 7 
Devonshire .....«+. 22 16 
Dorsetshire .......- 14 6 

eee eee 10 10 
a) 10 9080 ll 
Gloucestershire .... 15 * 15 
Herefordshire ...... 7 9000 5 
Hertfordsbire ...... 7 sees 6 
Huntingdonshire .. 4 00 3 
Kent 6 6 %%% % % %ę h 18 cece 18 
Lancas hire 26 8800 47 
Leicestershire ...... 6 0 7 
Lincolus hire 13 6 „ 11 


— — 


county. Members it now Members it is entitled 


rns. 
Middlesex.......... = Faery ese et 
Monmouthshire .... 3 TT 4 
ae 12 cece 14 
Northam shire. a 
Northumberland 10 90 00 10 
Nottinghamsbire 10 90 8 
Oxfordshire ........ 9 : ce 8 
Ratlandsbire * 2 aie 1 
dropab „ 12 8 | 

Somersetshire ...... 13 doe 1 
Staffordshire 17 dne 17 
Buffon 11 90 ee 11 

ren 11 „ 17 
a 18 see 10 
Warwickshire ...... 10 doe 12 
Westmoreland 3 boo 3 
WEED Kbeocccecce 18 TT 10 
Worcestershire 12 — 
Lorks hire 37 ; 47 


numerous to oe its political independence, 
To obviate all cavilling, let the present proportion 
of the one to the other be retained. Thus, 
Buckinghamshire is entitled to six members — 
three of which represent the county, and three 
boroughs. Then, if a £5 franchise be adopted, its 
exercise might be thus conveniently regulated. 
Throw together into three districts of boroughs all 
the towns in Buckinghamshire, the united popula- 
tion of which would reach the amount required 
to be represented by three members, and let all 
not resident in these towns, but qualified by a £5 
occupation, vote for the county members. Do 
this in every county throughout the United King- 
dom, and you secure these general results—an 
9 of —— — — disfran- 
chising any—a real representation, as far as it goes, 
based on the two elements of numbers and pro- 
a 8 an effectual transference of undue elec- 
toral influence from individuals and cliques to the 
people themselves. 


In conclusion, and by way of summing up, I 
earnestly recommend you, in judging the worth of 
the projected Reform Bill, that you be guided by 
the following considerations :— 


1. That, inasmuch as a property qualification of 
some sort will certainly be adopted, and, therefore, 
the present contest will be one of expedienc 
only, you take the best franchise you can get, an 
re ard it only as a secondary feature in the 
scheme. 

2. That whatever the qualification of the fran- 
chise may be, it should entitle every man possessing 
it to a vote, either for a borough or county 
member. 

3. That no member should represent a con- 
stituency of less than from three to five thousand 
electors, or a population of less than from 20,000 
to 50,000. 

4. That a fair and equal apportionment of mem- 
bers, upon the combined basis of population and 
wealth, be made to each county. 

I have yet a few other topics to dilate upon— 
but must reserve them for a future letter. 

I am, most patient people, 
Your obedient, devoted Servant, 
SIRACH SEARCHEM. 


— — — — — — — — - —ů— — 


SUMMARY. 

KossuTH is still our guest. The immense 
exertion he has put forth since his arrival 
here, have produced a degree of fatigue that 
make the immediate prospect of a sea voyage 
anything but pleasant to a bad sailor. But to- 
morrow he will positively leave us. An American 
steamer, running from Havre, will take him up 
in the Cowes Roads. The corporation and inhabit- 
ants of Southampton will give him a farewell, as 
hearty as his welcome. 


Thrice has he spoken since our last—at Man- 
chester, at Birmingham, and again in London. 
His entry into the first-mentioned town was as 
triumphant asa countless multitude and indescriba- 
ble enthusiasm could make it—and it was all the 
more impressive, from the absence of organization 
or official guidance. The Free Trade Hall was 
the very appropriate scene of his formal reception. 
Mr. George Wilson and Mr. John Bright each 
acquitted himself, in introducing the proceedings, 
with a noble candour and earnestness—with con- 
scious self-consistency, the constitutional reformer 
and the man of peace, gave hand and heart to the 
hero whom a hard fate had driven both to 
republicanism and soldiership. The addresses pre- 
sented here, and at Birmingham, from neighbouring 
towns, showed strikingly the depth and breadth of 
the feeling which he has elicited. The eh 
litan demonstration of Thursday is another and a 
striking fact of the same kind—showing how the 

reat middle-classes of London, so difficult to excite, 
ave been stirred to their very centre; and the 
better half of them—the ladies of the metropolis 
—are more enthusiastic than we remember to have 
seen them since they petitioned their virgin Queen 
for the abolition of the West India apprenticeship 


slavery. 
The careful and lengthened reports we have 


— ed 


® This county, for obvious reasons, must be regarded as an 
one, 


— 


4 


1861.) 
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given of Kossuth’s speeches on these several 
occasions are sure of being read; we need not, 
therefore, sketch their contents. But we cannot 
refrain from once more expressing our intense 
wonder and admiration at the eloquence displayed. 
We are sparing in the use of that much-abused 
term, and employ it now in its largest, highest sense, 
with the noblest examples of the art in our mind’s 
eye. If exquisite adaptation on the part of the 
speaker to the associations of his audience—argu- 
ment, cogent and rapid—imagery, so striking and 
beautiful that one knows not whether it was in- 
tended to dazzle or convince — humour, satire, 
pathos, in succession and contrast — thoughts 
heavy with the wisdom of the world’s experience, 
uttered in a few syllables—above all, such a 
mastery of the audience that the speaker himself 
is forgotten in sympathy with his subject—if these 
be the qualifications of an orator, then is Louis 
Kossuth the greatest this age has produced. 
Brougham is eloquent, but it is the eloquence of 
the bar—Lamartine is eloquent, but it is the elo- 
quence of the poet and the tribune—Mazzini is 
eloquent, but his is the lamp-smelling eloquence 
of the scholar—Kossuth’s eloquence is that of in- 
spiration. Remembering that he is a foreigner— 
that the words of our language must rise slowly 
to his tongue, and can only vehicle thoughts ela- 
borated in his native language, and that he is so 
incessantly speaking as to leave no time for the 
barest preparation—there seemed nothing but 
literal truth in that remarkable expression which 
he used at Hanover-square. “The Spirit of 
Liberty was poured out upon me.” — In the 
speeches we report to-day there are many sen- 
tences which, to use Tennyson’s simile, “ Time 
will wear as word-jewels on his fore-finger.” 


There is one man in the City of London who is 
eloquent in conception, if not in speech—and he 
is, Charles Pearson. He has devised a magnifi- 
cent project of metropolitan improvement—prin- 
cipally the bridging over of the yawning ravine 
between Snow and Holborn-hills, and a railway, 
pan subterranean, from the heart of the City to 

.ing’s-cross; whence easy and direct communi- 
cation with three great lines. The scheme is too 
splendid to admit of laudation—its “ advantages” 
too numerous to allow enumeration. The only 
question is the vulgar one, Will it pay? Mr. 
Pearson answers triumphantly in the affirmative. 
And he has persuaded the custodians of the civic 
funds to take the first step in their expenditure 
thereon. 


The citizens of Edinburgh have shown their 
appreciation of municipal institutions by electing 
Me. Duncan M-Laren to be their Provost, and on 
the express ground of his ee a Voluntary; 
whereof he has given proof by refusing to 
“honour the national religion,” by going to 
church in civic state. We believe the new Lord 
Mayor of London is a Protestant Dissenter; and 
we shall be delighted to hear of similar fidelity to 
religious profession on his part. 


The meeting convened by the Peace and Abo- 
rigines Protection Society on the subject of the 
Kafir war, was a highly successful one—as the 
brief report in the Postscript of our last assured 
our readers. That it was important and influential 
is attested by the remarks it has provoked from 
the Nimes, which suffers itself to be fairly drawn 
into a controversy with Mr. Chamerovzow, on the 
means of preventing the recurrence of what the 
Times calls a calamity, but which we deem a 
calamity of our own guilty making. The Govern- 
ment responds to the demand of the public—pretty 
strongly expressed by the public journals — by 
sending off five more regiments to the scene of 
razzias and skirmishes. 


Every newspaper reader remembers that for 
some weeks of last year a trial of certain dif- 
ferences between the London Dock Company and 
the Board of Customs, “ dragged its slow length 
along,” and threatened to re-appear in the law 
courts some months since. The proceedings, how- 
ever, were suspended, and it was stated last week 
that the company had capitulated. Commercial 
men, knowing that the Company had the best 
of it, wondered why they had given in. In 
explanation, it comes out, that both parties, 
after having expended enormous sums of — 
were disposed to accommodate the matter. it 
was easy to hint this to each other, and articles of 
peace were agreed on—viz., the payment of a 
nominal fine by the Company, and the withdrawal 
of all offensive imputations by the Customs. But 
the lords of the Treasury interfered, and surrepti- 
tiously introduced into the capitulation acknow- 
ledgments which the Company refused to make. 
They, however, seeing that they could in any case 

et nothing from the Government while the 
—— was enormously muleting them in 
law expenses, pay the fine under protest; and 


supply the striking spectacle of a good cause and 
a wealthy suitor worsted at legal process. 


When we have mentioned, with regret, that 
the winter opens, as usual, with a lamentable 
number of deaths from fire—with still deeper re- 
regret, that the novel crime of murdering one’s 


children, and then one’s-self, is becoming fright- 
fully frequent—and, with pleasure, that the 
monthly returns of the Board of Trade indicate 
continued prosperity, we have only in conclusion, 
to intimate that our weekly comment on foreign 
affairs will be found in another column. 


THE PROVINCE OF OUR MUNICI- 
PALITIES. 


It is one of the many services which Louis 
Kossuth has rendered to the nation of which he is 
the honoured and beloved guest, that he has raised 
the question, What is the province of our muni- 
cipal bodies? Both directly and indirectly he has 
done this—directly, by the eloquent panegyrics he 
has pronounced upon municipal institutions, and 
the pathetic appeals he has addressed to them— 
indirectly, by supplying those institutions with an 
unusual ground of action; by presenting, in his 
own representative person, an object for their 
corporate congratulation and homage. And 
public intelligence has not been slow to take 
up the topic thus suggested. While the press has 
almost unanimously applauded the part taken by 
the corporations of London and Southampton, 
the exceptions to that harmony have been neither 
uninfluential nor unsympathetic. The Examiner, 
for instance, which has n staunch and earnest 
in support of the Hungarian cause, from the com- 
mencement of the struggle, takes strong objection 
to the action of the municipalities in addressing 
and Sting the Hungarian leader; alleging that 
those ies are instituted for purely Tocal and 
non-political purposes. 

In maintaining another theory, we do not under- 
rate the value of municipalities in their lower, 
uncontested sphere. Their natural history indi- 
cates their appropriate attributes. Material cares 
lay at the root of their existence, and there- 
fore prescribe their first duties. Being simply an 
association of neighbours for mutual protection 
and advantage, the construction of a city, and the 
organization of all the provisions of urban life, is 
their first work. To that social contract, the 
charter of the sovereign is litile more than an 
endorsement. It is at an afier-stage that encroach- 
ment on his prerogative—or defence from his 
aggressions—begins; that process which aims at 
the golden mean of local 2 in com- 
bination with national supremacy. That aim is not 


yet accomplished in this or any European country.! 
ft 


The primeval functions of the municipality are 
being overlaid by centralizing administration. The 
care of the poor, the management of prisons, the 
execution of justice, intra-mural police, street- 
cleansing and sewerage—one after the other are 
these duties filched away from those in whom they 
naturally reside. Not, it is true, without some 
show of reason — not always without substan- 
tial necessity. But from whatever cause, the 
tendency is visible and strong; and the same 
political party that forbids extra-local action to 
municipalities, over-rides the functions to which it 
would restrict them. 


We claim for our municipalities the right of 
general political action alike on theoretical and 
ractical grounds. It is the genius of the 
nglish constitution to regard every man as the 
member of some body of men. It was the object 
of the laws of Alfred to rule a nation, not to govern 
an empire — it was, therefore, a principle of 
those laws, that every man had a relation to his 
fellow-man as well as to his king. He was one of 
a tything. of a hundred, of a county; and each 
collective body was responsible in part for the 
units of which it was made up. For a long while 
t, the vast majority have ceased to have any 
egal relation but to the tax-payer and the con- 
stable. Millions are born an die without having 
once sustained a public capacity—without having 
even sat upon a coroner’s jury. The special con- 
stable is the only form of State service known to 
this generation. A man may possess the franchise, 
but it is accidental; he may attend public meet- 
ings, but that is voluntary and irregular. He is 
never summoned by the commonwealth to meet 
and consider of its affairs. Yet it was certainly 
the idea of Saxon law that such assemblies 
should be comprehensive and periodical. It 
did not enact, like the law of Solon, that 
every citizen should take one side or the other 
in all public questions, under a penalty; but it 
did better—it provided for the education of every 
freeman in head and arm for the public service. 
Our wardmotes and county meetings are tattered 
remnants of this system. Until the system itself 
be reconstructed, on a basis wide as the founda- 
tions of modern society, the man of to-day is 
theoretically incomplete, wanting a noble aspect of 
human character—citizenship. Systematic munici- 
pal action on questions of public moment, would, 
we believe, prove highly beneficial in its practical 
operation. It — remove such questions out of 
the hands of interested or fanatical cliques, and 
commit them to the general community. As it is, 
there is no way open to a man of influencing the 
legislature, but that of agitation through the 


press, and by assemblies expressly convened—a 
system, the expensiveness of which is not its least 
evil. One may be conscious of ing an 
idea that needs but ventilation to acquire 
vitality and power—but he must set about 
individual conversions, before he can * it 
to the common fund of thought and sug- 
gestion. And everyone accustomed to observe 
public movements knows that it is energetic 
minorities by whom measures are carried—that 
the community is very rarely stirred below the 
surface ; and then only at an immense expenditure 
of force, to relapse into indifference as soon as 
the momentum is withdrawn. Now, were com- 
mon councilmen, ward-deputies, and aldermen, con- 
scious that topics of imperial interest would come 
within the scope of their discussion, though not of 
their decision, they would be at pains to inform 
themselves thereupon} and the vulgar pride of 
civic office would give place to the enlightened 
dignity of distinguished citizenship. Their repre- 
sentations would have a weight with the legis- 
lature and the executive, far beyond that of bulky 
petitions or multitudinous assemblages. Nobles 
and statesmen would no longer address to them 
the insolent compliments of post-prandial speeches ; 
but would render to them the homage of sincere 
respect, The sovereign would feel as much at 
home in receiving their hospitalities as in pre- 
siding over courtly festivities; and foreign mag- 
nates would look to the aspect of the English 
municipalities as to a faithful mirror of English 
opinion. 

“ Esto perpetua,” said Lord John Russell, at 
the late civic feast, to the corporation of the City 
of London. So say we—but we say also, that to 

rpetuate, it is necessary to purify and enlarge. 

veryone 1. of the corporation, as Dr. Arnold 
said of the Church in 1832, “as it is, no power 
can save it.“ A twentieth part of the population 
of the metropolis cannot be allowed to monopo- 
lize a position, or to squander revenues, that belong 
of right to the whole capital. We do not know 
that the monopolists themselves desire it. They 
evince a desire for self-reformation which should 
be encouraged, in resistance to influences that 
would retard reform in order to ensure destruc- 
tion. The city which “saw the timbers of West- 
minster Hall yet fresh, and aided the construction 
of the Crystal Palace,” may, within a few years, 
possess institutions pure and vigorous as well as 
venerable ; and be surrounded with a belt of 
outhful municipalities, constituting together the 
political and social metropolis of the world. 


= a 


A GLANCE AROUND. 


KossuTun's visit has given a further impetus to 
the already-reviving interest of the British people 
in continental affairs. The great drama which is 
being played out in Europe is watched with anxious 
attention from this secure retreat by thousands who 
have heretofore troubled themselves with little else 
besides their own peculiar cares and duties, or at 
the most with the political question of the passing 
hour. A hasty glance around us at this time, espe- 
cially as foreign politics have not lately engaged 
much of our notice, may not be inappropriate. 


“ Universal abnegatism and universal suffrage” is 
the watchword uttered by Lamartine from his sick 
bed to his fellow-countrymen—a watchword which 
the principal actors in passing events show but 
little desire to adopt. Universal suffrage” is, 
indeed, the motto of the President and his minis- 
ters, but “ abnegation forms no part of his pro- 
gramme. ‘The first acts of his new Cabinet are 
worthy of the despotic administration of M. Leon 
Faucher which has elicited so strong an approval 
from the Czar; and side by side with their new 
Electoral Bill,we read of renewed press prosecutions 
and more domiciliary visits. Weresuch an exciting 
contest as that which agitated Paris during the last 
few days to occur in this country, we should know 
what conclusions to draw from it. But, in the 
present instance, speculation is baffled. The pre- 
mises will admit of no definite conclusion. The head 
of the State at issue with the Legislature — 
the first supporting on one side the most 
democratic theories, and on the other, carrying out 
his absolutist tendencies—the second split into 
discordant sections, the bulk of whom are strongly 
monarchical, standing by a republican constitution 
—a people exhibiting more anxiety in the draw- 
ings of a grand State-lottery, than in the conflict 
of the two great powers of the State—such is the 
strange anomaly that meets our view on the other 
side of the Channel. To say that, from present 
appearances, the President is overcoming the 
Legislature, without winning popular favour—that 
the “party of order” is almost disbanded, and 
running about in wild dismay at the prospect of 
a coup d'état, and that the Kepublicans have ex- 
hibited an unusual unity of purpose and dignity 
of bearing throughout the present crisis, is simply 
to state facts that may, in the course of another 
week, be reversed. Perhaps we may take com- 
fort from the thought, that in the midst of this 
chaos of conflicting interests, the Republican 
constitution still stands, and is appealed to in turn 
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by all parties when it suits their purpose. We 
would fain hope that the French people are in this 
rude manner, being trained in the science of con- 
stitutional government, and that, in process of 
time, they will discover that the national welfare 
will be better promoted by respecting and amend- 
ing the free institutions they possess, than by 
making them merely the batile-fleld of contending 
factions, whose sole notion of government consists 
in their own domination. 


We can easily imagine the dismay which will 
be caused in the absolutist courts of Europe by 
the triumph of Louis Napoleon and his Republican 
supporters over the “ party of order” in the French 
Assembly, following so closely upon the enthusias- 
tic 1 of Kossuth in England. In fact, we 
hear already of preparations at Gaeta for the 
return of the Pope and his conclave of Cardinals 
in case of exigency, and of the sudden withdrawal 
of the order for disbanding a portion of the Aus- 
trian army—the last hope of the Finance Minister 
to retrieve the Imperial finances. Desperate, in- 
deed, is the situation of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
Revolution on the one side—bankruptcy on the 
ather. To avert the former, Prince Schwatzenberg 
has had recourse to a novel if not successful, expe- 
dient. The Vienna Exchange is placed in a state 
of siege ! The money-market operations are carried 
on under the surveillance of the police, gnd some 
two hundred jobbers in the funds, to whose specu- 
lations the falling exchanges are sagaciously 
attributed, have been ordered to leave the coun- 
try. The system of terrorism is increased in 

ungary and elsewhere, and even schools are 

laced under police regulations. Death and 
imprisonment” is — * of Italian 
—for no ater offences than 3 of a 
Mazzini — and owning the same name. 
From Germany, besides the un varying accounts of 
acts of repression, annulling of the constitutions of 
smaller States, and the exclusion of even Con- 
servative journals, comes the intelligence that the 
Diet is engaged in discussing commercial treaties, 
as though the present state of smothered revolu- 
tion was as abiding as the hills. 


From these indications it would seem that there 
will be scarcely need for the league of constitu- 
tional States against absolutist intervention, ad- 
vocated with so much eloquence by Kossuth. 
Possibly before his return to England after his 
transatlantic visit the predicted explosion will 
have taken place, and the struggle between 
sovereigns and peoples have commenced in 
terrible earnestness. 


— — — — —— —— — 


ITALY AND HUNGARY. 


Tue last calumny levelled at Kossuth, aims to 
separate him from the friends of Italy; indeed, to 
destroy his character for humanity and honour. 
The charge is, that in his capacity of Hungarian 
minister, before the declaration of war with the 
House of Hapsburg, he proposed in the Diet a levy of 
40,000 men for the Austrian army in Italy. To this 
séveral authorized contradictions have appeared. 
The author of Revelations of Russia“ says of 
it:—*' The charge is not simply untrue, but precisely 
the reverse of the fact. Not only Kossuth never did 
propose, much less carry in the Diet, any levy of 
men to be sent to Italy, but furthermore, when pro- 
posing as finance minister of the King of Hungary 
that an armed force should be raised, he purposely 
took practical measures to prevent its being employed 
against the Italians, by recommending the Diet to 
vote them upon certain conditions, one of which was 
that no Hungarian regiment should be sent out of 
the country under any pretext whatever till the re- 
bellion in Serbia was put down. There is much 
more, strengthening this case, which I have left un- 
said, because the Society of the Friends of Italy has 
in its possession authenticated statements which I 
have no wish to forestall.” 


— 


Evscrion Gossir.— The Morning Herald announces 
with great pomp a candidate, on Protestant and Pro- 
tectionist principles, for the county of Cavan, but 
forgets to communicate his name.—The Nottingham 
Journal says that a requisition is in course of signa- 
ture in icester to Sir Joshua Walmsley and 
Richard Gardner, mre, inviting those gentlemen to 
become candidates at the next parliamentary election 
for Leicester.— The Sheffield Free Press announces a 
probable contest for Nottingham at the next election, 
and names Mr. Pridham, the author of * Kossuth 
and Magyar Land,“ as the rival candidate to Mr. 
Walter.—The Cheltenham Examiner says the Liberals 
of Bristol have some notion of uniting with the Hon. 
F. H. Berkeley, Mr. Frederick Peel, as a candidate 
for the representation of that city. 

Tus Commission Ar Sr. Arnax's has completed its 
inquiry. Waggett was examined on Thursday, but 
no facts of a new or important character were dis- 
closed. Chief Commissioner Slade acknowledged 
the facilities which all parties had offered, and ad- 
journed the sitting of the Commission to Monday, 
the let of December. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. | 


FRANCE, 


The past has been an eventful and anxious week 
in Paris. First, there was an address by the Presi- 
dent to five or six hundred officers of the regiments 
recently transferred to the garrison of Paris. If,” 
said he, “the gravity of circumstances should com- 
pel me to make an appeal to your devotedness, I am 
sure that I should not be disappointed, because you 
know that I demand nothing that is not in accord 
with my right, re ised by the Constitution, with 
military honour, — with the interest of the coun- 
try; because I have placed at your head men who 
have my entire confidence, and who merit yours ; 
because, if ever the day of danger should arrive, 
I will not do as the Governments which have preceded 
me have done. I will not say to you, ‘March, and I 
will follow you!’ but I will say to you, ‘J march, 
follow me His Ministers could not explain 
away this menace to the Assembly; but the great 
Conservative majority seemed cowed by his attitude, 
When the Electoral Bill came on again for dis- 
cussion, it was rejected by a majority of only seven 
—355 to 348 ; and it is doubtful whether a scrutiny 
would not equalize the votes. The who'e of the 
Republican party vag hte but Odillen Barrot 
opposed the bill. The Ministers had shown so little 
tact in speech and in mancuvre, that another 
change was expected. 

The Republicans very wisely put forward only one 
speaker—Michel de Bourges; and he proved himself 
worthy of the selection. An incident in his speech 
gives increasing probability to the feeling that Na- 

leon had effected a formal alliance with the Left. 

Michel, speaking of the President, said to the 
Right,“ He was yours until — fl „And,“ 
replied M. de Tinguy, he is yours to-day.” ves 
said the orator of the Mountain, “ he is mine.” The 
leaders of the opposition are described as having felt 
themselves in imminent danger from a coup d'état. 
According to the Times correspondent, when the 
result of the division was announced to M. Molé, he 
nearly fainted, M.Thiers was seen with his face 
livid, and his frame trembling allover. He earnestly 
urged General Changarnier not to quit the asylum 
offered to them all by M. Baze, the Questor; and 
the General is said to have replied that he was not 
afraid to go home, as he had four or five men armed 
at his house. The number that really accepted the 
refuge offered them by the Questor, some fix at 
twenty or twenty-eight, others a hundred. Whether 
the panic so exhibited was real or affected, it is diffi- 
cult to say. In the agony of suspense it is stated, 
that entreaties were addressed to some of the Moun- 
tain, to protect the members of the Assembly, for 
the sake of the Assembly itself, against the wrath of 
a vindictive despot. The Montagnards are said to 
have laughed, and gone their way. 

In another struggle, the President has come off 
victorious. The Questors had proposed to the 
Assembly that— 

There shall be promulgated as a law, placed on the 
order of the day, and posted up in the barracks, Art. 6 
of the decree of May 11, 1848, in the following terms :— 

The President of the National Assembly is charged to 
watch over the internal and external security of the 
Assembly. For this purpose he has the right to require 
the armed force and all the military authorities whose 
co-operation he shall think necessary. These requisi- 
tions may be addressed directly to all the officers, com- 
mandants, or functionaries, who are bound to immedi- 
ately obey them. 

The Initiative Committee adopted the proposi- 
tion by 23 to 6. But the Minister of War, arguing 
that this was a decree of the Constituent Assemb! 
only, declared further that he would order the article 
to be pulled down wherever posted; and a number 
of military leaders resolved that they owed no obe- 
dience to the Legislature. The electric telegraph 
informs us that when the project was placed before 
the Assembly, it was rejected by 408 against 300. 
So the President remains in undisputed command of 
the army. 

Carlier and Faucher still reign in spirit in the 
Government of France. Victor Hugo had written 
some beautiful verses in praise of art, love, and 
liberty, to be sung at a fete of the Paris Musical 
Associations. Because the last verse contained an 
allusion to Italy, Hungary, and Poland, the perfor- 
mance was forbidden ! 


ITALY, 


The Sybil has reappeared in Rome! and pro- 
nounced, with awful voice, the coming downfall of 
the Papal Government. A young peasant girl of 
Sazza, near the Neapolitan frontier—undoubtedly a 
psychological phenomenon, alternating between a 
sort of magnetic sleep and ecstatic manifestations— 
has obtained, by local miracles and oracles, the title 
of St. Catherine. She has taken, of late, to pro- 
phesying evil to the capital; and such a sensation 

as been produced that the Pope himself had hei 
brought to the Vatican—immediately after which 
she was sent back toa convent. The interview was 
of course strictly private; but the nature of the 
girl’s revelations was most probably similar to those 
with which she has already excited the terrors of 
numerous exalted applicants—namely, predictions 
of imminent and sanguinary disturbances, in which, 
although not of long duration, many persons will 
fall victims to popular fury. Whatever may be the 
influence under which St. Catherine labours, it can 
in no way be considered reassuring for the priests, 
who already look forward to the volcanic year 1852 
with sufficient apprehension and anxiety; and it is 
asserted that prea’ religious ceremonies are to be 
performed in the Colosseum in the hope of averting 


the catastrophes 80 positively predicted, 


y — destroyed ; churches and 


The Criminal Court of Naples has tried the four- 
teen prisoners who remained of the alleged con- 
spirators called I One of the accused, 
Cavilliere Tagliaria, said that he had been thrown 
into a dungeon of the Castel del Ovo, and kept 
there several days. He was then visited by an in- 
spector of police, who told him that if he wished to 
see his daughter and father alive, he must sign a 
paper suggested by the police, which enrolled amon 
other members of the Assassins’ Society Sir W. 
Temple and the Sardinian Minister! 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 


The Austrian Government is making war with the 
money-merchants. The Daily News correspondent 
writes from Vienna: Between Tuesday atternoon 
and this (Thursday) morning nearly 200 persons 
have been forced to quit Vienna, and the Austrian 
dominions, in consequence of being suspected to 
have speculated on Change with the view to in- 
crease the price of silver. No excuse has been 
listened to in any one case. The individuals on the 
expulsion list of the redoubtable Minister of Police 
have had to cross the frontier without delay, many 
of them torn from their families and homes without 
the means of subsistence elsewhere. In several 
cases the arrests were made in the cafés and other 
public places; the gendarmes comforting their 
prisoners, in reply to their assertions of innocence, 
with the remark that if the police had anythin 
particular against them they would have been tried 
by court-martial. Among the number of the ex- 

lled are several influential merchants, . . Baron 

rauss and his agents have the exchange to them- 
selves. I know that an eminent house, by telegraph, 
refused to effect the purchase of a considerable 
amount of foreign exchanges on commission for a 
distant party, and even offered to pay their custo- 
mers the difference between the price at Vienna and 
at the spot from whence the order was issued. Not 
a merchant or banker can venture under these cir- 
cumstances to transact business on Change. Not- 
withstanding, however, the influential capitalists 
and bankers of the city submit without a murmur, 
The dread of a trial by court-martial, and of a vio- 
lent death, or imprisonment for life, is too great, 
They submit to be trodden underfoot, with the same 
readiness that the Turk accepts the bastinado. Ifa 
dozen of the largest houses would only close their 
counting-houses altogether, an impression would 
be made that would produce some relief.“ 

This same wise and humane government has 
virtually closed the harbours of the stormy Adriatic 
against English and other foreign ships, by the 
following decree—stress of weather make no cxcep- 
tion :— 

1. There shall not be admitted, at any one time, 
within gunshot of the harbour batteries, more than one 
large or two small sailing vessels of the same flag, except 
in case of a previous sanction of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

2. Each ship or steamer of war shall proceed and 
anchor in such place only as shall be pointed out by the 
authorities. 

3. If the armament of such ship allow of it, such ship 
should forthwith salute the Austrian flag. 

4. On the arrival of a ship of war of a foreign flag, her 
commander must acquaint the governor of the port of 
the cause of his visit and intended length of stay, which 
he is not to prolong without leave. 

5. Foreign men of war will not be allowed to fire 
morning or evening guns in the harbour. 


Other parts of the Austrian dominions are de- 
vastated by flood and tempest. The accounts of the 
inundations caused by the overflowing of the rivers, 
in consequence of the bursting of a water-spout in 
Carinthia, are quite —— Many villages are 

ospitals were broken 
own by the fury of the water, and were speedily 
reduced to a mass of ruins. Many corpses have 
been found in the Tyrol; whole districts have been 
swept away; the telegraphic lines have been de- 
stroyed, partly by the water and partly by the fall 
of immense masses of snow. The mails have been 
stopped from nearly all parts of the country. 
he Prussian Government intend to increase the 
severity of the laws against the press, by reviving 
the old stamp duties. The police of Breslau have 
forbidden the people to applaud patriotic songs and 
representations at the theatre, and hold the whole 
audience responsible. 

„Leopold Frederick, by God's grace, high and 
mighty reigning Duke of Anhault, Duke Gothen, 
Duke of Saxony, Gugern, and Westphalia, Count 
of Askania, and Lord of Zerbst, Bernberg, and 
Grobzig,”” has just issued a proclamation, abolishing 
on his sole high and mighty authority the constitu- 
tion of the Duchies over which he is so grand a 
potentate. The population of these Duchies is 
about the same as that of Cologne—under 100,000 
souls; but this pigmy prince suffices, nevertheless, 
to express the sentiments of the thirty tyrants of 
Germany. 

Accounts from ‘Hanover, dated the 13th, state 
that, on the previous ey - his Majesty had lost 
all consciousness, and no longer recognised any 
person about him, IIis strength was gradually 
fuiling him, and there was not the slightest hope 
that he would again rally, On the previous evening 
his Majesty had signed several important State 


Aperss. 
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The mail which left Bombay on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, informs us that a riot had just broken out in that 
city, in consequence of the conversion of two Par- 
sees to Mahomedanism. ‘The Parece population 
insulted Mahomet and his faith, andthe believers 
in the Prophet took up arms to avenge him and 
themselves. It was feared that several lives would 
be lost.—In Madras a disturbance had arisen from u 
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similar cause, but with — results. A few 
scholars of the Pariah caste been admitted to 
the Government University, on which the Hindoo 
students revolted, but the firmness of the authorities 
has won a vic over their prejudices. 

The fort of Chelas, against which the troops of 
Cashmere had been employed, had surrendered. 
The Maharajah Goolab Singh was enlarging his 
territories, but was believed to be suffering from an 
incurable disease. — In the Maharajah’s capital, 
one of our artillery officers was talking to a 
young Cashmerian female in the market, when a 
sepoy went up end used some sort of language 
which #0 irritated the officer that he struck him a 
blow which killed him on the spot. The officer is 
to be tried by a general court-martial, 


AUSTRALIA, 


We have letters from Sydney up to August the 
18th—six weeks later than those previously re- 
ceived. The tendency on the part of the leading 
persons in the colony to discourage the belief in the 
richness of the mines, appears to have thoroughly 
broken down, and a general avidity to share in the 
results that are to be obtained has now unquestion- 
ably manifested itself. The discovery of lumps in 
one hole weighing altogether 106lbs., and which 
were sold for £4,160, appears to have added greatly 
to the impulse, but the intelligence from all other 
quarters was quite enough to warrant a common ex- 
pectation of success. Apart from individual ac- 
counts, also, the actual weekly receipts at Sydney 
could leave no doubt that, on the average, the yield 
to all parties must have been highly favourable. 
The consequence was, that the small shopkeepers at 
Sydney were selling-off, with the view of proceeding 
to the district on the first approach of warm 
weather, which would set in in course of about 
a month, and that mechanics and servants of all 
kinds were making similar arrangements. The 
markets were glutted with all kinds of goods, since 
no one thought of encumbering himself with stocks 
of any article, and the neighbouring colonies, 
whence people were likewise preparing to depart, 
found their commerce equally deranged. The gold 
already exported amounted to about £70,000— 
namely, £11,468 and £28,785 by the Mary Banna- 
tyne and “ Boadicea” in July, and between 
£20,000 and £30,000 by the“ Mountstewart Elphin- 
stone“ in August. The difficulty of manning ves- 
sels was now again found to be considerable, and 
two English ships ready to sail would be partly sup- 

lied from our men-of-war. The Deucalion,“ the 

rst American ship that had ever sailed from Syd- 
ney for London, was also about to depart. The 
colonists were in full expectation that within eight 
weeks after the arrival of the first news of the gold 
discoveries steamers would actyally be on their way 
to them from London. It will interesting to 
learn their emotions on receiving intelligence that 
the only effect produced was an advertisement from 
the Government for tenders for a two-monthly line 
of screw-boats at eight and a half knots per hour, 
vid the Cape; and that this having apparently been 
abandoned in shame, nothing further had been 
— the question after the lapse of nearly three 
months. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The influential personages in Paris to whose exer- 
tions Austria is indebted for the treatment of Kos- 
suth in Marseilles, have received a fitting reward. 
The very first act of the Emperor on his return from 
Galicia was to append his signature to two decrees, 
conferring the order of Leopold on M. de Hubner. 
the Austrian Chargé in Paris, and on M. Carlier, 
the ex-police Minister, 


A letter dated from Cracow, November 5th, con- 
tains the following :—‘‘ The Emperor of Russia, in 
consideration of the services rendered by M. Leon 
Faucher to the cause of order, has ordered that his 
brother-in-law, M. Wolowski, shall receive the prin- 
cipal sum with interest arising from the sale of the 

roperty of the Wolowski family situate in Poland. 
is Count Wolowski is a natural son of Napoleon. 
His mother, a Polish lady, hoped to realize great 
benefits to Poland by her influence over the French 
Emperor.“ 

A letter from the Russian frontier reports the 
ublication of an imperial ukase, prohibiting to the 
ewesses the use of wigs. 

The Protestant clergy of enaney have deter- 
mined, in synod, that a petition shall be presented 
to the Governor in order to inform the Emperor of 
the state of oppression under which the Protestants 
in Hungary are labouring, and entreating the Go- 
vernor to use his influence for its speedy removal. 

According to the official journal of Naples, Man- 
derini, the 4 who wrote the reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letters, has been decorated by the King for 
„good services. 

The Saxon Minister of Public Instruction has 
offered a prize of one hundred dollars (£15) for the 
best history of Saxony. 


The late Swedish historian, Geijer, has been 
honoured by a new medal. 

A fire broke out on the 25th ult., at Vesprim 
(Austria), which destroyed eighty-seven hot ses, 130 
outhouses, and other buildings. One life only was 
lost. The fire was caused by the carelessness of a 
drunken baker. 

The Cologne Gazette states that a peasant, while 
lately clearing out a ditch near the paved road 
between Frankfort-sur-Maine and Ilouhst, dis- 
covered a quantity of muskets of very old manufac- 
ture, placed upright below the earth, to the number 
of several thousands. 


In one of the cells of the Castle of St. Angelo, on 
the wall toward the corner, a rough and nearly 
effaced indication of Christ on the Cross was brought 
to light a few days ago. This drawing or painting 
is thought to be that which Benvenuto Cellini, in 
his admirable eer mentions having exe- 
cuted with charcoal and brick-dust on the wall of 
his prison, when confined by order of Pope Paul 
III. in the Castle of St. Angelo in the year 1539. 


The Milsn official Gazette, of the 8th instant, 
announces that Giovani Grioli, an ecclesiastic at- 
tached to the parish church of Cerese, having been 
legally convicted of eeducing Austrian soldiers from 
their allegiance bY means of persuasion and bribery, 
and of having in his possession eighteen copies of a 
revolutionary pamphlet, dated last December, and 
tending to overthrow the Government of the Empe- 
ror of Austria in Italy, was sentenced to death, and 
executed on the 4th instant. 


Alessandro Calandrelli, the defender of the walls 
of Rome against the French, has been since his con- 
demnation transferred to the bagnio of Ancona, 
where he wears the red prison-serge and the chains 
of the convict. The people crowd to see him as he 
works in the public places with a hod on his shoul- 
ders. 


A Miss C. C. Cushman, of New York, has under- 
taken, at St. Louis, to valk 500 miles in 500 hours. 
The lady, says a newspaper, is a graceful as well as 
a rapid walker. While on duty she is dressed in 
full bloomer costume, consisting of pink silk dress, 
pink trowsers, and bonnet trimmed with cherry- 
coloured ribbon. 
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Taz Supmarine Terecrarnu Oren To Tue Pvstic. 
—The wires of the submarine telegraph were carried 
on from their termination on the coast at the South 
Foreland, into the town of Dover, on Thursday ; 
and direct communication between Paris and London 
is only interrupted now by the half-mile of distance 
between the offices of the Telegraph Company and 
those of the Railway Company in Dover. A salute 
to the Duke of Wellington, at the moment of his 
leaving Dover for London, was fired on the instant by 
gentlemen at Calais; and a message with the price 
of the funds in London at the opening of business 
that day was sent to Paris, and received on the 
Bourse in full business hours. The news of the im- 
portant division of the French Assembly on the 
electoral bill, on Thursday, appeared in the carliest 
editions of the London papers on Friday morning, 
having been received in an hour and a half from 
Paris. 


Tue Procerpinos aoainst Mr. Satomons.—The 
action by which penaltics to a large amount are 
sought to be recovered against Mr. Salomons, for 
votinz after his refusal to take the oaths at the table 
of the House, will be tried in a few days. The 
record is duly passed, and a special jury obtained. 
Sir F. Kelly and Mr. Peacock, Q.C., will conduct 
Mr. Salomons’ defence; and Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., 
and Mr. Bramwell, Q. C., will appear for the plaintiff. 
The Speaker of the House and the tellers at the 
division will be the chief witnesses. 


Tun Reroxmm Conrerence. — We understand 
that the conference and meeting of the leading 
Reformers of Lancashire and Yorkshire has now 
been fixed for Wednesday, the 3rd of December. 
The object of the gathering is “to consider what 
steps shall be taken with reference to the declaration 
of the Prime Minister, that it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure of reform 
in the next session of Parliament.“ The Conference 
will commence at half-past 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening there will be a meeting in 
the Free Trade Hal).— Manchester Guardian, 


Tue Liverroot County Covrt Ineuiry termi- 
nated on Saturday. Mr. Serjeant Wilkin's speech 
extended over two days and a half, and surpassed all 
his former performances in invective and declama- 
tion. The witnesses called for the defence deposed 
in general terme to Mr. Ramshay’s qualities as a 
judge. The Earl of Carlisle said he was anxious to 
announce his decision with as little delay as was con- 
sistent with its importance. He thanked the autho- 
rities for their attention and for the admirable order 
that had been preserved, 


Tun Town Councit or Wicx.— Perhaps there is 
no Council in Scotland that more fairly represents 
the businees community than do these gentlemen; 
and yet it is somewhat singular that Dissent reigns 
n in it. Let us just see. The Council con- 
sists of: — 


sei, “ae (Old) cocccccccccccsccce 6 


0. (MEW) cccccccccccccccecs 2 
United Presbyteria n „ 0 2 60 l 
Baptist rer? e „ 1 
Separatist SCC % „%„„„%„ „„ „ „ „f „ „ „„ „%%% „„ „„ . 1 
Church of Scotland ........ „„ 0e l 


The Free Church has therefore not one representa. 
tive, and the Establishment can boast of just a unit! 
— Northern Ensign. 

Tue Morning Advertiser announces that it was 
determined at a late Cabinet Council not to enforce 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act; and that that resolu- 
tion has been communicated to Ear! Clarendon. 


Hlonniste Dervsion anv Seur-Mvutinration.— 
The daily papers tell an almost incredible story of a 
servant-gitl named Elizabeth Edwards, twenty-two 
years of age, living with Mis. Dalrymple, No. 4. 
Colebrook-row, Islington, having thrust skewers 
into her eyes, cut off her left hand, and burned the 
stump of that and the right haud in the fire, under 
the idea of doing God service. 


The disputes between the Board of Customs and 


| the London Dock Company have ended in a compromise. 


General ap 
and applied on behalf of Dr. Newman, for the sub- 
stitution of his name for that of his publishers 
(Burns and Lambert), in the criminal information 
sued for by Dr. Achilli. This being assented to by 
the prosecutors, was sanctioned by Mr. Justice Erle, 
the applicants bearing the costs. The Attorney- 
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LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, &c. 


Dr. Acumt anv Da. Newman.—The Attorney- 
peared in the Bail Court, on Monday, 


General represented that Dr. Newman was ex- 
tremely anxious that his publishers should not 
suffer on his account.—Subsequently, the same 
learned gentleman moved for a rule to show cause 
why the rule should not be enlarged till Easter 
Term. Dr. Newman believed that he could esta- 
blish his allegations against Dr. Achilli, if permitted 
time to bring his witnesses from Rome, Corfu, 


Malta, and other distant parts. It was that 
the question should be heard on Wednesday 
(to-day). 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Linet.—Christopher Arthur 
Harris has received judgment in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, for the publication of libels against Captain 
Hort, of the Indian army. Defendant's son held 
an ensign’s commission in the same regiment; and 
smarting under real or imaginary grievances, the 
father and son characterised Captain Hort, in writing 
and print, as a liar and a coward. A court-martial 
had recommended the ensign to mercy, but he had 
nevertheless been dismissed the army; and now, 
the prosecutor opposing any mitigation, the defen- 
dant was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

Riout oF A Dissentino Minister to Vorn 1n 
RESPECT TO THE CHAPRL-HOVsE.—A case of this 
kind (Barton v. 2 was heard on Thursday in 
the Court of Common Pleas, among other registra- 
tion appeals; and the judge dismissed the appeal 
with costs. 


Tun Asritvum ror Iprors.—Mr, Alderman Wire, 
Mr. E. Fox, and Mr. C. Gilpin, members of the 
board of management of the Asylum for Idiots at 
Highgate, attended with their acting secretary, Mr. 
Nicholas, before Mr. Alderman Wilson, on Monday, 
to request his attention toa gross fraud which had 
been committed under cover of procuring admission 
to the asylum for an imbecile child of a clergyman. 
Mr. Gilpin stated that, in consequence of a letter 
from some person inquiring the mode of admission 
to the charity, the secretary forwarded a printed 
form of application, and stated that pupils were 
admitted on three scales of payment—100 guineas, 
50 guineas, or 25 guineas; and by election twice 
a- year. No more was heard of this application till 
a letter was received from the Rev. T. S. Chalmers, 
of Stafford, enclosing a fac simile of the secretary's 
letter, the printed form of application, a written 
statement of the case purporting to contain at the 
foot a list of donations, and a note from the Earl of 
Carlisle with a donation of ten shillings. Mr, 
Chalmers stated that he had moe ved these papers 
from his lordship, but he knew nothing of the per- 
sons referred to, either of Mra. Grimstone or the Kev. 
Archibald Chambers, of Stafford; nor did the other 
clergymen of Stafford know them. The rev. gentle- 
man, therefore, forwarded the papers to the secretary, 
that he might communicate with the parties in- 
terested. The details filled up in the form of appli- 
cation set out that the candidate was John Grim- 
stone, born the 17th of August, 1835, residing in tho 
parish of Stanton, that he was idiotic in the second 
degree since his birth, that his mother was living, 
with five other children dependent upon her, that 
she intended to provide for her family by keeping a 
school, and that she applied for the admission on the 
lowest scale of payment. It purported to contain 
the signatures of F. W. Whitaker and II. Smith, 
both of Stanton, as having a knowledge of the case. 
The secretary was therefore directed to write to some 
of the donors to the proposed fund of £150 to enable 
Mrs. Grimstone to pay the annual subscriptions to 
the asylum. The Bishop of Lichfield and other 
parties written to, disclaimed all knowledge of the 
pretended applicant. Messrs, Wire and Gilpin were 
not prepared to ask for a warrant, but desired to 
caution the benevolent public through this medium. 


Numerous Drarus sy Fine.—On Thursday, Mr. 
Baker, the Middlesex coroner, held an inquest on 
the body of Anne Wittingham, aged eighty-two, a 
widow, who was burned to death at No. 57, Essex- 
street, Hoxton, where she was living with her 
daughter, The deceased (who was in possession of 
all her faculties), on the previous Monday evening, 
was left in her room with ber grandchild, The 
latter went to sleep on the bed, and, upon awaking, 
found his grandmother on the floor a mass of flame, 
By the time assistance came, all her clothes were 
burned off her body, which was entirely charred, 
and life was extinct.—Another inquest was held by 
Mr. Baker, relative to the death ot William Wood- 
ward, ten months old, also the effect of injuries from 
fire. Deceased’s father was a shoemaker, living in 
Princes-court, Virg:nia-row, Bethnal-green, lle 
was left by his mother for afew minutes. She was 
alarmed by his screams, and, on going into the room, 
found him under the fire-grate.—A third inquiry 
took place before the same coroner, touching the 
death of Alice Hall, four years old, whose father, a 
sawyer, lived in Spread Eagle court, Limehouse, 
Deceased was drying the pinafore ot her brother be- 
tore the fire, when her frock got ignited, She clung 
to her brother, and they were soon both in flames, 
heir screams brought their mother to them, who 
extinguished the flames, but the injuries deceased 
received caused her death. A verdict of * accidental 


death“ in each case. 
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THE HALF CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


„ History may be defined as the biography of nations.”— Dr. Arnold. 


PERIOD THE THIRD—1830 to 1850. 
CHAPTER III. CONTINUED. 


The Appropriation Clause— Retirement of Earl Grey—Lord Melbourne, Premier— 
the Rathcormac Massacre—the Lord Chancellor and Earl Darham—M inisters 
dismissed—what they had accomplished—Negro New 
Poor-law—the East India Company and Bank of Englend what 
they had failed—Religious Liberty and Dissenters’ Grievanees—the Trade 
Unions and the Dorchester Labourers, 

Mr. O’Connell re-introduced in committee an affirmation of the principle, 
that the surplus of ecclesiastical property should be expended in works of 
charity and education; to which Ministers assented. But another trouble 
was at hand. The Coercion Bill of 1832 expired this year, and 
the Home Government thought its powers could not be dispensed with. 
They therefore proposed to renew it. But the Marquis of Wellesley—now 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland—and the liberal-minded Secretary, Mr. Little- 
ton, desired at least its mitigation; as did, also, Mr. Spring Rice, Lord 
Durham, and other Whig-Radical members of the Administration. Mr. 
Littleton unfortunately consulted Mr. O'Connell on the subject, without the 
knowledge of his chiefs. This was represented, in the House of Lords, as a 
negotiation with the agitator, which Earl Grey indignantly denied; and 
when it was found that the Government would not abide by Mr. Littleton’s 
arrangement, O’Connell complained violently of broken faith. The 
Secretary tendered his resignation; but the Ministry felt that it would not 
be easy to refill such an unwelcome post. Lord Althorp, however, had 
determined on resigning, rather than be a party to the carrying of a bill 
which he was known to dislike—and Earl Grey, believing that he could 
neither govern the Commons without Lord Althorp, nor Ireland without 
the Coercton Act, decided on retiring from office and public life. On the 
9th of July, in the seventy-first year of his age, he took leave of his 
sovereign and of his peers. The Duke of Wellington followed those 
valedictory words with a speech so similar in spirit and tone to that in 
which Lord Grey had himself assailed Canning, that it suggested to all the 
Divine warning, “ With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.”—The 
Ministry was easily reconstructed—Lord Melbourne taking the premiership, 
and Viscount Duncannon succeeding to the Home Office. The Coercion 
Bill was reintroduced in a mitigated form, and carried without other oppo- 
sition than that of the Tory Lords. With the Irish Tithe Bill they were 
less successful ; the Lords threw it out by a majority of 67 to 311. 

The King closed the session with a cheerful speech; but the recess was 
pregnant with troubles. In Ireland, it produced the RKathcormac 
massacre”—the killing of thirteen men in resistance to the collection of 
tithes, in the actual presence of an archdeacon.—Lord Chancellor 
Brougham went to recreate himself in Scotland, and in that journey said 
many things very embarrassing to his colleagues, however amusing to the 
public. A banquet was given (September the 15th) at Edinburgh to the late 
Premier, at which Lord Brougham, appearing in a new character, made pointed 
reference to Lord Durham as a fretfully impatient reformer. To this the 
Earl replied in words that were greatly applauded. In a few days, 
! rougham had assailed his colleague with intolerable impeachments of his 
nonour as a politician, and challenged him to fight out the quarrel in the 
House of Lords. Earl Grey interposed to vindicate the honour of his 
son-in-law, and the King to prevent the word-duel. Before the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament, Ministers had received their dismissal. Earl Spencer 
dying, Lord Althorp was necessitated to resign the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer; and when the Premier went to lay before the King his new 
arrangements, he was abruptly informed that the further services of the 
party were declined. 

Thus ignominiously perished the first Reform Ministry. What had they 
accomplished—in what had they failed ? 

They had stricken all but the final blow at West Indian slavery. To them at 
least belongs the honour of guiding the blow which natural circumstances 
and public sentiment combined to level at the accursed system. The regu- 
lations enjoined by successive Orders in Council for the amelioration of the 
negro lot, had only served to irritate the planters to resentment, and awaken 
the slaves to a suspicion that their full rights were only withheld from them 
by the local powers. The former talked of refusing to pay taxes—the latter, 
in the island of Jamaica, in December, 1831, broke out into a formidable 
insurrection. ‘The West Indian party at home claimed from the Imperial 
Government compensation for the losses sustained, — the abolitionists 
replied with a demand, a thousand times as loud, for the speedy emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. ‘The Lord Chancellor presented an abolitionist petition 
signed by 135,000 inhabitants of the metropolis ; and Mr. T. Fowell Buxton 
moved in the Commons for a select committee on the means of its aceom- 
plishment. Lord Althorp proposed, as an amendment, only to confirm the 
resolutions of 1823; which was carried by 163 to 90. One hundred 
thousand pounds had been put down for the relief of the islands that had 
suffered from recent hurricanes—it was now raised to one million, on 
account of the Jamaica insurrection. But so rapid and energetic were the 
movements of the abolitionists, that by the 14th of May, 1833, Ministers 
confessed they were unable further to resist the demand for emancipation. 
‘They still clung, however, to their theory of gradually preparing the slaves 
for the exercise of freedom; and insisted on compensating the masters. 
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| They proposed that all negro children born after a certain day, and all then 
under six years of age, should be free; that all others should be considered 
free, but should be compelled to labour for their present owners, under 
certain eonditions—the field-slaves for twelve years, the house-slaves for 
seven ; that Parliament provide magistrates and teachers for the appren- 
ticed negroes; and that £15,000,000 be advanced to the planters as a loan. 
Mr. Buxton, supported by strong public demonstrations, succeeded in re- 
ducing the term of apprenticeship from twelve and seven, to seven and five 
years; but the planters’ party succeeded in converting the loan of fifteen 
millions into a gift of twenty. To the principle of compensation there were 
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Parliament; and the acquiescence of the people, even of the classes that 
complained of every fringe on the chair of state, was an act of national 
generosity as remarkable as any in the history of the world. The Ist of 
August, 1834, was the appointed day of legal emancipation. The planters 
of Antigua nobly and wisely made it the day of actual liberation, declining 
the term of apprenticeship. The Governor of Jamaica (the Marquis of Sligo) 
attempted in vain to stimulate the legislature of that island to a similar act, 
by the manumission of his own slaves. But throughout the islands, the 
negroes gave the highest proof of their fitness for freedom by the religious 
self-possession with which they celebrated its advent. The first Lour of the 
Ist of August beheld them on their knees in the missionary chapels, and the 
dawn was saluted with the mutual congratulations of thousands of families, 
now their own property, and with rude songs of thanksgiving to the God 
whose hand they had been taught to see in this loosing of their fetters. 

The Grey Ministry had also grappled with and overthrown the devour- 
ing dragon of pauperism. Upon the just and humane principle that every 
one born in the land has a right to subsistence from it—the able-bodied by 
labour, the disabled by relief—a monstrous system of injustice and 
cruelty had grown up. An act passed in the thirty-sixth year of the 
reign of George the Third, had engrafted upon the old statute of Elizabeth 
the absurd principle that relief should be given to the poor to such an 
amount, and in such a manner, as to ensure their comfort. Magistrates and 
overseers had, therefore, power to distribute the proceeds of the poor-rates 
at the dwellings of the claimants, and without the application of any test 
of necessity. It was impossible that such a provision should not operate 
up to the very limits of endurance ; and when the amount thus levied 
reached the sum of seven millions in one year, that boundary was visible. 
It was then no question of party politics, but a question of social existence 
—the question whether the idle should be permitted to eat up altogether 
the substance that was barely sufficient for the industrious. ‘The non-pro- 
ducers of all ranks naturally sympathize—and now, country justices and 
fund-holding spinsters were loud in declamation against the impious cruelty 
of diminishing the patrimony of the poor. The Whigs only did what any 
Government must have done in girding themselves to wrestle with the 
evil. But they set about it in a manner that soon became known as a cha- 
racteristic of the party—the appointment of a commission of inquiry. The 
commission consisted of nine persons, including the Bishops of London and 
Chester, with Mr. Edwin Chadwick for secretary. ‘The investigation 
was thorough and skilful. The reports disclosed a mass of appalling 
facts, drawn from every parish in England and Wales. The money cost of 
the system, heavy as it was, was shown to be of subordinate importance. 
The sources of wealth, capital, and labour, were being destroyed by the 
pressure upon employers and the demoralization of labourers. Farmers 
had their land impoverished by the necessity they were under of taking 
gangs of men from the parish officer, and who, sure of payment from the 
rates, could not be made to work. Shopkeepers could neither dispose of 
their stock nor renew it, because the poor-rate was a second rent, and those 
who should be their best customers had food and fuel from the overseer’s 
table. Labourers were demoralized by the degrading consciousness that the 
best could scarcely make more than the worst—that if he married, the parish 
would give him a bonus with his wife; if he got children, legitimate or 
illegitimate, there was eighteen-pence a week for each of them. So crushing 
had the system become, that in many parishes the land had been allowed to 
go untilled. And there was but one hopeful fact to set off against all this 
—that in some few parishes, a sagacious and spirited public had redeemed 
the administration of the law from perversion, and themselves from ruin. 
The Commission was appointed in the early part of 1832—in April, 1834, 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill was introduced by Lord Althorp. As that 
bill became law with little alteration, and is now in force, it is unnecessary 
here to explain its provisions—its merits and its defects we shall discover in 
tracing its operation. The opposition it encountered proceeded from the 
parties we have already indicated, headed by a newspaper which is believed 
seldom to act without a concealed motive—but the bill passed through its 
several stages by large majorities, and received the royal assent at the close 
of the session.—Partly in consequence of the Poor-law inquiry, and as an 
important supplement to it, Mr. Sadler and Lord Ashley obtained a com- 
mission to investigate the condition of the children employed in silk and 
cotton factories. The report of the Commissioners dispelled some unjust 
and exaggerated notions, but amply justified the interference of the Legis- 
lature; and in the session of 1833 was passed the first of a series of acts 
for the protection and instruction of the juvenile operatives. 

Two other achievements may be recorded in as many sentences. Earl 
Grey’s Ministry took from the East India Company their commercial 
monopoly, and renewed their territorial power for twenty years from April, 
1834.— The charter of the Bank of England was renewed, on the recom- 
mendation of a secret committee, but for reasons that had ample publicity. 
The new contract was to be terminable at any time upon twelve months’ 


— 


— 


notice after the Ist of August, 1855, or upon the repayment of eleven 


many objectors—but this enormous sum was voted almost unanimously by 
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millions owing by the country to the Bank ; and the Company were required 
thenceforth to publish weekly statements of their stock of bullion and amount 
of notes in circulation.—They did, also, one thing which was regarded by 
themselves, and almost universally, as the small beginning of a great 
good—namely, the proouring, in 1833, a grant of £20,000 for the promotion 
of education, through the National, and the British and Foreign School 
Societies. 


In what had they failed? Chiefly in their dealings with the great prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, which had figured so conspicuously in the 
manifestoes of the party while out of office, or struggling to keep it. It is 
true they did not, with one or two exceptions, profess those broad principles 
to which the Dissenting body, the hereditary guardians of ecclesiastical 
freedom, were traditionally pledged, and to which they have now advanced 
as a ground of action. Grey and Russell were earnest and eloquent in the 
advocacy of what they termed, and of what generally passed for, religious 
liberty, but which is, indeed, only toleration—they were even careful to avow 
themselves the faithful sons of the Established Church; the bare existence 
of which is plainly incompatible with the enjoyment of civil rights irre- 
spective of religious opinions. When they came to deal, from the height of 
office, with what were called Dissenters’ grievances, they found themselves 
powerless; obtained one or two trifling concessions, then gave up the 
contest, and have not renewed it to this day.—First, there was exclusion 
from the Universities—the absolute exclusion from Oxford of all who 
could not subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and from University 
honours at Cambridge. The demand was, as a matter of civil right, 
that these religious tests be abolished, and the national schools thrown 
open to men of all creeds. In this demand the Ministry acquiesced, 
as did also a party in the University of Cambridge. From these 
latter, a tentative petition, signed by sixty-three resident members, 
praying for the abolition of religious tests to candidates for degrees in arts, 
law, and medicine, was presented to Parliament by Earl Grey and Mr. 
Spring Rice, in March, 1834. But Ministers left to private members the 
introduction of a bill to give effect to this petition. It was taken in hand 
by Colonel Williams and Mr. Wood. But before they could bring on a 
debate, the two Universities had brought all their influence to bear upon 
Parliament, and provoked a fierce excitement throughout the country. 
Ministers supported the bill, though reluctantly, and the second and third 
readings were carried by large majorities; but in the Lords it was thrown 
out by 187 to 85; and there the matter was allowed to rest.—Secondly, as 
to church-rates and tithes. The Dissenting members—of whom there were 
several—introduced a motion on church-rates early in 1834; but were 
induced to withdraw it by the promise of a Government plan. In April, 
Lord Althorp brought forward that scheme. It consisted simply of the 
substitution of a grant of £250,000 from the land-tax for the rate; that 
sum to be applied as Parliament should direct in maintaining the fabrics of 
the Church. Neither the Dissenters nur the Economists could consent 
to this pacificatory juggle; and though the resolution enunciating the 
proposition was carried by 256 against 140, it was dropped. Lord 
Althorp was equally unfortunate in attempting a measure for the commu- 
tation of tithes. Affirming, as an essential principle, that tithes belonged 
to the Church, he proposed only to alter the method of collection. But 
while Nonconformists denied the principle, both clergy and landlords dis- 
liked the details, of the scheme; and it, too, was abandoned.— Thirdly, as 
to Dissenting marriages. Lord John Russell was as unsuccessful in this 
particular, as Lord Althorp with the former two. He brought in a bill 
which permitted the celebration of marriage in Dissenting chapels, but re- 
quired the publication of banns at the parish church. As this stamped all 
the denominations with the brand of inferiority to the Episcopal sect, self- 
respect forbad them to accept the relief to their feelings which the per- 
mission to marry in their own way undoubtedly afforded ; for distressing 
scenes had become quite frequent at the hymeneal altar—the wedding-party 
sometimes giving public notice that they appeared there under protest ; the 
officiating clergyman sometimes dwelling with insulting emphasis on offen- 
sive passages in the service. The bill was, therefore, actively opposed, in- 
stead of being gratefully supported; andwas,consequently, relinquished. —The 
exclusion of Jews from Parliament was something more than a “ Dissenting 
grievance”—an anomaly perpetrated by accident, and repudiated by liberal 
politicians of all shades. Mr. Grant carried a bill through the Commons in 
1833 for the rectification of this injustice; but the Government, who had 
so recently humbled the Lords in the dust, permitted them to throw out the 
measure. Inthe same session, Mr. Pease, a Quaker, was allowed to take 
his seat on making affirmation of allegiance, in lieu of swearing.— 
Indirectly, and unintentionally, the Whigs had already proved of great 
service to the party they had thus disappointed. In 1883, Mr. Cobbett had 
only a solitary supporter — Mr. Faithfull, member for Brighton—on 
bringing forward a motion declaring that Church revenues were derived 
from national property, and proposing their partial diversion. The next year, 
a deputation of Nottingham Dissenters—headed by Mr. William Howitt— 
told the perplexed Premier that a separation of the Church from the State 
was “precisely what they desired.” “Voluntary Church Societies” began 
about the same time to make their appearance in Scotland, the national 
Church of that country being distracted by the dispute that ultimately 
broke it up. And Dissenters in England were learning both “to do and 
to suffer.” We read first, about this time, of conscientious recusants going 
to prison for non-payment of church-rates; and find on the records of the 
House numerous petitions for the abolition of the spiritual courts, and 
inquiries into Church revenues. To appease these demands, Ministers 
consented, in 1834, to the appointment of an Ecclesiastical Commission, 


Preparatory thereto, they issued a ciroular to churchwardens requiring certain 
particulars relative to their respective parishes. The result was an amusing 
illustration of the fate of the Whigs throughout their dealings with the 
Church. Some took no notice of the missive; others declined to comply ; 
and a third class took to lecturing the secular minister for intruding upon 
the sacred precincts. But the Government thus buffeted could scarcely 
expect belief in their sincerity, when they were known to surpass their 
predecessors in the profligacy of their Ecclesiastical patronage. Earl 
Grey bestowed a stall at Westminster on a relative of his, already Bishop 
of Hereford, and an Irish deanery on a political dependent, previously in 
enjoyment of a living worth £1,200 a- year; and did not soruple to defend 
these appointments, with an air of innocent surprise that any one should 
object. 

One more incident of the Reform Ministry must be mentioned.—Trades 
Unions had become as formidable in 1834 as they were ten years previously ; 
and now the fashion had extended ta the agricultural labourers. Six Dor- 
setshire peasants having been detected in administering oaths to their con- 
fraternity, it was determined to strike, through them, at the whole system 
They were, therefore, indicted under an obsolete statute, hastily tried, and a 
verdict being obtained against them, hurried off to undergo their sentence 
of seven years’ transportation. Government had better have obtained a new 
law than have thus stretched an old one. The convicts knew that they had 
been punished really for one offence, nominally for another. The whole 
mass of working-men knew this too, and resolved on interference in their 
behalf. The London Unionists convened a great meeting for Monday, 
April the 21st, in Copenhagen-fields, to support a memorial for the recall of 
the labourers. But a knot of foolish men gave occasion to surmise that an 
attack on London was seriously intended, and the Government made prompt 
and ample, though quiet, preparations accordingly. A memorial was to be 
presented the same day to Lord Melbourne, at the Home Office. But it 
was carried up by a procession 30,000 strong. Lord Melbourne appeared at 
a window, but declined to receive a deputation thus attended, as an attempt 
to intimidate him. The procession quietly filed off to Kensington Common 
before dispersing, and London again breathed freely. But the people were 
right, and when their petition was presented in a more becoming manner, 
was favourably received, and a free pardon sent out to the Dorchester 
labourers. The conduct of the Government throughout the affair was both 
courageous and humane, though not without an extra-judicial air the new 
men were at least an improvement on Sidmouth and Castlereagh. 


CuaAPrer IV. 


Another Wellington interregnum—Sir Robert Peel, Premier—What he proposed, 
what he attempted, and how he was frustrated—The Whigs re-called, 

Tue Duke of Wellington was naturally the King’s resort, now that he 
had got rid of his distrusted Ministers, and probably the Duke was not at 
all surprised at their dismissal or his own summons. But there was one 
man alike essential to a Conservative Government, and perfectly innocent 
of ambition or intrigues for its establishment,—namely, Sir Robert Peel. 
He had betaken himself, during the recess, to Italy, and was fetched thence 
to take the Premiership. Some time must elapse before his arrival; and 
in that interval the Duke of Wellington undertook, with the assistance of 
Lord Lyndhurst, to conduct the Government of the country. His Grace 
was, therefore, sworn in as First Lord of the Treasury and Secretary of 
State; and calmly fulfilled hisplural functions, despite the ridicule and even 
menaces of the displaced Whigs. 

By the end of December, Sir Robert Peel had arrived, and quickly com- 
pleted his arrangements. Lord Lyndhurst, of course, was Chancellor. The 
Earl of Rosslyn became President of the Council, and Lord Wharncliffe 
took the Privy Seal. The Duke ef Wellington went to the Foreign, Mr. 
Goulburn to the Home, and Lord Aberdeen to the Colonial, offices. 
Among the other appointments were those of Mr. C. Wynne and Mr. 
Herries. Mr. F. Pollock and Mr. W. Follett, were made Attorney and 
Solicitor-General. The Earl of Harrington went to Ireland as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, with Sir E. Sugden as Chancellor, and Sir H. Hardinge as Chief 
Secretary. 

It was easy to find fault with these appointments—especially the latter. 
But the fault-finders were checked by the appearance of a Letter to the 
Electors of ‘Tamworth, from their illustrious representative. ‘Through tha 
medium, the new Premier informed the country of his purposes, and be_ 
spoke its candour. The document was so remarkable in itself, and the firs 
of so remarkable a series, as to demand an abstract here. Sir Robert sets 
out by declaring himself a reformer of proved abuses, and points, in confir- 
mation, to his dealings with the currency, criminal law, and other matters, 
The Reform Act he describes as “a final and irrevocable setthement—a 
settlement which no friend to the peace and welfare of the country would 
attempt to disturb.” Enumerating the questions which had engaged 
the attention of the reformed Parliament, he showed that he was at one, on 
many points, with the avowedly Reform party—and for the rest, he was 
open to new light. The conclusion of the address was in a deprecatory and 
almost desponding tone :—“ I enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me 
with the deepest sense of the responsibility they involve, with great distrust 
of my own qualifications for their adequate discharge, but, at the same time, 
with a resolution to persevere, which nothing could inspire but the strong 
impulse of public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and the firm 
belief that the people of this country will so far maintain the prerogatives of 
the King as to give to the Ministers of his choice, not an implicit confi- 
dence, but a fuir trial.” W. W. 
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COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


The Queen and Royal Family continue to reside 
at Windsor, and are said to be in the enjoyment of 
good health, 


The Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh, author of The Method 
of the Divine Government,” has been appointed to 
the chair of Logic and Metaphysics Queen's 
College, Belſast. 


Mr. Duncan M‘Laren has been elected, after a 
sharp struggle, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. A 
thorough Anti-state-churchman and Radical re- 
former, his candidature was specially based on his 
opposition to any form of the uity-tax. 


The Senatus Academicus of the University of St. 
Andrew's, at a meeting held on Saturday, unani- 
mously made choice of the Duke of Argyle to be 
Chancellor of the University, in the room of Vis- 
count Melville, lately deceased. 


Mr. George Maule, for — years the solicitor to 
the Treasury, died last week at his residence in 
Wilton-crescent, after a short illness, in his 76th 
year. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq., so well known in Parlia- 
ment and in the City, died at his house in Dulwich 
Park, on Tuesday, the Iich inst. He was in his 
72nd year, and had for some time past been in feeble 
health. Mr. Attwood entered Parliament in 1819, 
and from that time till 1847 continued to have a 
seat in the House of Commons. When the Reform 
Act of 1832 created the seaport of Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, . Parliamentary borough, Mr, Att- 
wood became its tative, and continued to 
be so till he 44. — 3 


The aged and benevolent Lord William de Blac 
querie, committed suicide on the night of yesterday 
week, by discharging on himself a pistol, heavily 
loaded, The post mortem examination showed that 
his lordship must have been a great sufferer from 
disease, which had produced extreme nervous de- 
bility. The deceased Lord was a peer of Ireland, 
entered the army in 1791, and attained the rank of 
full Generalin 1841. His son and successor, Lord 
John, a captain of the 3rd West India regiment, is 
the possessor of the celebrated yacht America. 
The coroner's jury returned a verdict of Tempo- 
rary insanity.” 


— — 


Two New Satevtites or tHe Pranet Unaxve, 
interior to the innermost of the two bright satellites 
first discovered by Sir William Herschel, were dis- 
covered by Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, on the 24th of 
October. The periods of revolution are almost 
exactly four days for the outermost, and two and a 
half days for the closest. They have not half the 
brightness of the two conspicuous ones ; but all 
four were steadily visible in the quicter moments 
of the air on the night of the 2nd of November, 
with a magnifying power of 778 on the twenty-foot 
equatorial. 


Onz or Patnos Axuserts Lanovrers on the 
Flemish farm in the Windsor Great Park, has been 
trodden to death by two oxen, as he was feeding 
them in the stall, One beast appears to have driven 
the other over the unfortunate — aaog A coro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict of accidental death.“ 


Yer Anotasr Murper AN Db Suti! -A young 
woman, named Sarah Turpin, who had been in ser- 
vice as a chambermaid, was residing at 5, White 
Hart-court, Windmill-street, Tottenham-court-road. 
On Saturday morning the mistress of the house and 
the other lodgers went out to their respective occu- 

tions, leaving the woman Turpin alone in the 

ouse with her baby. The landlady returned about 
6 o' clock in the afternoon, and on entering the 
apartment was horrified at finding the child * in 
a pool of blood, with its head nearly severed from its 
body. Nothing was heard of the mother until Sun- 
day morning, when the body of a woman, with her 
throat frightfully cut, was discovered in the Serpen- 
tine, and identified as that of Sarah — It is sup- 
— ay the woman was unmarried and her age 
abut 25. 


Tun Wares Quzestion.—Notices have been given 
of application to Parliament for new powers on the 
part of the principal water companies of the metro- 

lis. There is also a notice of a contemplated 

vernment measure, called“ Regulation of Supply 
of Water to the Metropolis,“ and one of a character 
similar to that brought in by the Secretary of State 
last session, pro to be carried out on the prin- 
ciple of private enterprise, and called“ The Metro- 
— Water Supply and Drainage,“ founded to a 
great extent, on the results of Sir James Graham's 
committee of last session. 


Tus Lonpon Temperance Leaave held its second 
monthly meeting at Exeter Hall on Monday evening. 
Mr. J. S. Buckingham occupied the chair, and 
noticed as a pleasing fact that the consumption of 
spirituous liquors within the last nine months had 
been 125,000 gallons less than in the preceding nine 
months. The Rev Mr. Robinson, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Chelsea, Dr. Burns, the Rev. T. Spencer, 
and Mr. Kellog, were the speakers. 


Tus New Law or Evipence already encounters in 
its operation a difficulty that was foreseen—perjury 
on the part of unprincipled and interested witnesses. 
In two cases, the Judges have committed witnesses 
for palpable falsehbood; and in another case, the 
plaintiff, defendant, and wife of the defendant, were 
detained till the verdict of the jury should indicate 
which of the parties had committed the perjury; 
but the jury could not agree upon a verdict. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


1851.—8ECOND EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF MEDICINE, 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Medical Schools. 
Duthoit, Thomas James...... St. Bertbolomew's Hospital. 
Griffith, Samuel.... King’s College. 


Head, Edw. Abraham Hancock King’s College. 
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Monckton, David Henry..... „ King’s College. 
Neale, Richard ........... .. University College. 
Odling, William .........+. „ Guy's Hospital. 
Reynolds, John Russell. University College. 
Steele, William Palmer ..... King's Co lege. 
Stocker, John Sherwood...... Guy's Hospital. 
Thompson, Henry........... , University College. 
SECOND DIVISION. 
Beale, Lionel Smith......... „ King’s College. 


Westminster Hospital. 


Burchell, Peter Lodwick .... 
Richmond Hospital, Dublin. 


Courtenay, Richard Hudson. 


Hunt, Richard.. . Guy’s Hospital. 

Keyworth, John White ...... St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
in, James Hen rg King’s College. 

Vaux, James. . King’s College. 


Tun Boa Constricror 1n THE ZooLoaicaL GaR- 
pens.—At the beginning of last month, in the 
evening, two rabbits were placed in the den of the 

at boa constrictor in the Regent's- park Zoological 
ardens. In the night, the watchman discovered 
that the boa had seized hold of the large rough 
railway wrapper of blanket which is placed over him 
for warmth, and was drawing it down his throat. 
Some fears were entertained, but he was not molested, 
and in due course he swallowed the whole of the 
blanket wrapper. By the end of October the blanket 
was seen to have moved several feet down his body. 
It is su that he snapped at one of the rabbits, 
missed his aim, seized the blanket, and in the half- 
light made that his prey—having no taste or instinct 
prompting him to prefer the rabbits to the dead 
wool. Inthe night of Saturday, the 8th inst., after 
having been five weeks and one day in the animal's 
body, the wrapper was disgorged. The watchman 
on going his round that night saw the animal labour- 
ing to get rid of the blanket, a part of which pro- 
truded from its mouth, and he assisted it in doing so 
by taking hold of and pulling the blanket gently, for 
which act of kindness it was thought that the boa 
seemed grateful, inasmuch as it offered no opposition, 
and did not strive to injure him, On examination 
the blanket was found to be much shrunken in size, 
and it was divested of the greater portion of the loose 
wool or hairy filaments composing its surface ; it was 
much saturated with moisture, and in many parts 
covered by a slimy saliva. 


Dirtomacy Auoxd Dodos. — A gentleman resident 
in Lincolnshire was travelling about eighty or 
ninety miles from home, and left a favourite little 
dog at an hotel while he visited another town in the 
neighbourhood. On his return, the landlady, in 
dismay, told him his dog had been attacked bya 
large dog of her own, and had run away from the 
house. He leit, but returned again to the same hotel 
after the lapse of a few weeks; when the landlady 
informed him that his little dog had returned in the 
interim, accompanied by a large dog, who had 
attacked her own dogso fiercely that he had nearly 
killed him. From the description given of the 
animal, the gentleman entertained no doubt but 
that it was his own house-dog from Lincolnshire, 
and on his return home he learned from the servant 
that shortly after his departure, his little favourite dog 
returned one day, bearing marks of much ill-usage, 
and, after apparently consulting with the larger 
animal, the two dogs set off together, and were 
absent several days; presenting evidences, on their 
return, of having travelled a considerable distance, 
Lincoln Times. 


Tus Councit or THe Society or Arts, wishing 
to bring a knowledge of drawing within the reach 
of artizans and others, and feeling convinced that 
the present high price of the necessary materials is 
a serious drawback to the attainment of that end, 
have given notice that they will present the So- 
ciety’s large medal to the person who shall produce 
the box having the greatest number of the best 
colours for general use, and brushes, which may be 
sold retail to the public for one shilling. The maker 
must agree to make not less than one thousand of 
such boxes, and keep the same on sale. The Coun- 
cil will be 4 1 to purchase not less than one 
thousand of the successful boxes, provided they 
agree in all respects with the specimen submitted in 
competition. Specimens, accompanied by the name 
of the manufacturer, and by a written engagement to 
produce not less than the above numbers respec- 
tively, to be sent to George Grove, Esq., Secretary 
to the Society, 18, John-street, Adelphi, on or be- 
fore December 1, 1861. 


Proposep Irish Emioration to Spain.—The 
Dublin Mail makes the following statement :—“ The 
Spanish Government have, we are informed, con- 
ceded a grant of two hundred and fifty square miles 
of country on the banks of the Guadalquiver, in the 
province of Andalusia and Estremadura, contain- 
ing more than 160,000 acres of land, of the richest 
quality,’ to be colonized by Irish settlers, under the 
following conditions :—Exemption from taxation for 
twenty-five years. Admission of their furniture, 
clothing, and agricultural implements free of duty. 
Privilege of felling timber for building in the Royal 
forests. Power to appoint their own municipal 
authorities, The district in question having been 
depopulated by the expulsion ot the Moors has never 
since been fully occupied.“ 


The moon will be totally eclipsed in England on 
the 7th of January, 1502, at about six v’clock in the 
morning. 
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LITERATURE. 


a of our Forefathers: What they suffered 

and what they sought. By James G. MIALL. 
With Thirty-six Engravings. London: A. 
Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 

Tuis new volume of the Lib for the 
Times” makes an appeal for support to that under- 
taking, which it will not be possible for the public 
to reject. Its interesting subject, its literary ex- 
cellence, and its beautiful illustrations, combine to 
commend it to a grateful and lasting acceptance 
with Nonconformist readers. Probably it will 

rove the most pe volume of the series thus 
ar; and it will certainly assist its well-earned 
reputation, and obtain literary honour for the 
author. The object of the work is thus stated by 
the writer :— 

The design of the following work is to exhibit, in a 
form as little repulsive as the nature of the subject will 
allow, some of the phenomena of Religious Intolerance, 
especially as it has been displayed in a Protestant form, 
and to indicate the mistaken principle in which these 
melancholy results have had their origin. 

It has been no part of the author's aim to advocate 
any distinctive form of doctrine or polity ; but rather to 
show how any religious system, whether Episcopal 
Presbyterian, or Congregational, may become vitiated 
and perverted by its ulliance with the powers of the 
State, and by the assumption, exclusiveness and worldly 
pride, which such a connexion invarially engenders.” 


Popular works, on the strivings and sufferings 
of the early Nonconformists, adapted to awaken 
sympathy with their principles, and to give the 
young an honest pride in their religious ancestry, 

ave not been very numerously or attractive 
written. Our youth have eo up in a tradi- 
tional Dissent, unsustained by any knowledge of 
their ecclesiastical antecedents, or of the conflict 
of principles to which are owing the existence and 
significance of the communities to which they be- 
long. Nonconformity has been observed in the 
spirit of conformity; and defection to the Esta- 
blishment has been prepared by ignorance of the 
great truths, in which only enlightened conviction 
can root itself. Modern religious history—the 
book of experiences, out of which principles may 
be judged, and teadencies rightly estimated, has 
been criminally neglected in the education of our 
families, and in the culture of our congregations ; 
and it is a labour worthy of sympathetic praise, to 
delineate for the people those struggles of the past, 
which are so fitted to stimulate conscientious at- 
tachment to spiritual freedom—a freedom which, 
as Mr. Miall justly says, is, in the degree in 
which it exists, for the most part, the measure of 
the religious prosperity, and of the moral and 
social well-being of nations.” 

To this neglected department of literature the 
resent work is a useful and important addition. 
t is the substance of extensive and careful 

reading, and of personal research, moulded, with 
much originality and power, into striking and in- 
teresting forms. Its story is graphically told— 
never overlaid with barren details, nor weakened 
by affected sentiment. The topics of the chapters 
are well-chosen, and their titles happily descriptive. 
The volume also gains a completeness and unity, 
often wanting in a series of sketches, from the spe- 
cific parpose by which the author has been directed. 
A brief extract will give a very imperfect idea of 
such a book; yet may be taken in illustration of 
the author’s manner. And as one of the special 
charms of the volume is, that he has visited the 
scenes he describes, and has tracked the “ foot- 
steps of our forefathers,” as well as studied their 
lives and deeds, we will extract a page from the 
account of his pilgrimage to the shrine of John 
Hampden. 

„Not many miles distant from High Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamshire, and perfectly shut in amidst hills and 
woods, is an old ancestral mansion, connected in its his- 
tory with one of the noblest biographies, that of John 
Hampden. The name is of itself an Englishman’s in- 
heritance. In these deep seclusions the patriot lived; 
here he nursed his soul for great actions ; to this delicious 
spot his mind, jaded by public cares, often turned with 
fond longings; and here in death he has found, by the 
side of his cherished wife, a grave. What spot can 
furnish more attractive materials for a passing visit? 

„Tue family mansion of the Hampdens is of great 
antiquity. It has been altered many times. One of its 

chambers is still called King John’s bedroom; not that 
it preserves any appearance of so ancient a time, but 
that it, or some part of it, once received that monarch 
during a visit to the spot. . The house itself, 
thou 0 bearing some marks of a later date, is of the age 
of Elizabeth, who directed one of her royal pro- 
gresses hither; on which occasion the mansion was 
almost rebuilt, and its stately and extensive avenues 
planted. One of these, visible from the surrounding 
neighbourhood, still bears the name of the Queen's 
Gap. The edifice is not large, nor perbaps con- 
venient; but it has suffered no very extensive altera- 
tions, and is a striking specimen, though in great 
dilapidation, of the architecture of the sixteenth 
century. The house is not seen till the traveller 
is just upon the spot, nor is its first view very 
imposing, or even antique, its principal front having 
been repaired during the time, probably, of the earlier 
Georges, in the tamest style possible. But when it is 
approached on the side nearest to the little church 
which adjoins it, it is discovered to be a castellated 
mansion, adorned with grotesque and arabesque orna~- 
ments, and topped by tall and clustered chimneys ; 
whilst noble cedars of Lebanon, of a great age, spread 
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Out their branches by its side, and trees of large dimen- 
Sions throw their protecting shadows over its vicinity. 
One large forest tree is 2 re markable—a h 
elm— under the shadow of which a small army might 
repose, more like an Indian banyan tree, than one of 
the vegetable productions of these degenerate latitudes; 
full of verdure and vigour, and likely enough yet to last 
for centuries. 

„The inside of the house more than redeems the pro- 
mise of the outside. . Extending along the 
top of the house is a large, though not lofty library, its 
chairs and tables evidently of a remote date ; command- 
ing a magnificent view of the park and of its grand 
avenue; and, among other interesting recollections, 
exhibiting a portrait of John Hampden, asa child ina 
go-cart! Full as one is of lofty and solemn musings, as 
one traverses a house associated with the memory of so 
great a name, the unexpected occurrence is almost ridi- 
culous—a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Yet 
‘the child is father to the man;’ and a careful observer 
could have doubtless detected, even at that age, the 
traits which gave to Hampden his future greatness ; the 
kindliness, urbanity, self-sacrifice, and integrity, which 
made so noble a man! 

In this easy and natural way does the au‘hor 
describe the places to which his love and rever- 
ence have directed his steps; and then he rouses 
the echoes that slumber around these sacred 
spots ; and tells us, tersely and clearly, the histo- 
ries these scenes witnessed in bygone days, and 
the never-old sympathies and thoughts of which 
they have now become the types and symbols. 

We are also indebted to Mr. Miall for most of 
the sketches from which the drawings of Mr. 
Anelay were prepared for the engraver; and very 
charming are the numerous beautiful cuts scattered 
over the pages of the volume. 

It will be a great surprise to us if this instruc- 
tive, pleasing, and handsome book do not find its 
way into the drawing-rooms, school-rooms, and 
young people’s libraries, of all our Nonconformist 
circles. 


Companion for the Working Classes. Prize 
Tract. London: Religious Tract Society. 

T . Trials and Rewards of Labour. Ditto. 
bid. 


THE Religious Tract Society has been labouring 
assiduously for the improvement of the working 
classes. In one direction it has done some good ; 
its non-religious publications have competed suc- 
cessfully for popular patronage with the filthy 
cheap literature of the day. “But it would have 
done more, we think, were it not for two circum- 
stance—the unskilful way in which sometimes 
religious topics are introduced, and the unattrac- 
tive phraseology in which they are written about. 
We quite agree with Arnold in wishing to see 
common subjects treated in a Christian spirit; and 
we have been cordial in our praise of numerous 
valuable little works in which this has been at- 
tempted by the Society: but to drag in a spiritual 
moral at stated intervals, with a business-like air, 
is not doing so; and this blemish has existed in 
volumes otherwise of considerable excellence. We 
fear that the actual results are the reverse of those 
contemplated ; and that readers, who, if they do 
not encounter a pious allusion on one page, con- 
fidently anticipate one on the next, are tempted, 
when they come to it, to exclaim—* Ah, the usual 
thing,” —and pass it over as children do the morals 
of Rope fables. Of the second blemis!i—the 
unvarying use of a technical phraseology — we 
must say but little, or we might be tempted into 
a dissertation. It is not confined to the publica- 
tions of this Society, but is the characteristic of a 
party, composed of the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments, which seems to think all theological 
opinions heterodox, and all religious sentiment sus- 

icious, unless uttered in its own peculiar phraseo- 
ogy. Did we not know this, so great is the same- 
ness in the religious discoursing in the Tract Society 

ublications, we might almost impute it all to one 

and; and conclude that, as Lord Jeffrey seasoned 
articles in the Edinburgh Review with wit, some 
one flavoured the Society books with piety. 
Against the use of religious technicalities, Joha 
Foster long ago protested; and we only repeat a 
neglected truism, in asserting that religious sub- 
jects may be spoken of in ordinary language, and 
that the use of any other tends only to repel the 
irreligious. It is so easy to counterfeit sentiment 
when the language for expressing it is made read 
to hand, that the irreligious reasonably enoug 
suspect the genuineness of religious commou- 
places; and perhaps say with Tom Hood— 


“ ’Tis not so plain as the old Hill of Howth, 
That a man’s belly must be full of meat, 
Because he talks with victuals in his mouth.” 


In books designed for the working-classes— con- 
fessedly sceptical, and distrustful of religious 
professions—the use of a set terminology is par- 
ticularly injudicious. The first step must be to 
disarm them of suspicion. To do this we must 
boldly offer our religious beliefs to a microscopic 
investigation—never disguise them in vague, tech- 
nical expressions, but speak of them as we should 
of anything else. a 

The two essays before us—the duty of noticing 
which has given us an occasion for making these 
remarks—are of no little merit, and if not wholly 
free from the faults to which we have alluded, are 
a considerable improvement on some other publi- 


cations having a similar design. They contain 

, practical suggestions, are well written, and 
in other respects are suited to their purpose. It 
was scarcely to be expected that they should have 
much novelty; their theme has been lately almost 
exhausted. They dwell on pregnant sources of 
sin and mi amongst the poor; but notwith- 
standing all the — indicated, and 
practical guidance p „we feel there is still 
room to exclaim—Oh, for some prophet who would 
tell us of the social reforms needed to make these 
classes less sinful and miserable! Of the power 
of Christianity, philanthropy, and private bene- 
volence, we have not even a lurking doubt; but 
— such reforms the work will be never- 
ending. 

While we give our word to each of these 
tracts, fur laudable intention, right feeling, and 
much thoughtfulness, we especially commend 
the “Companion to the Working-classes,” as, in 
idea and spirit, even more fully than in name and 
expression, a worthy step in the right direction. 

P jwely Con- 

e- "Wish Important and Tntereeting’ Doce- 

ments, not generally known. By Rev. R. Weaver, 

Author of A Complete View of Puseyism, &e.“ 

London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 

Tue author of this volume, already known by several 
works distinguished by much ability and research, has 
felt that the existing circumstances of our English 
Protestantism justify, if they do not demand, a work in 
which the subject of Popery shall be treated, not in de- 
tail, but concisely, as a whole. This he has attempted, 
with the strong conviction that the truth is to be served 
only by fair and full inquiry, avoiding both misrepre- 
sentation and invective ; and in order to such a view of 
the principles and practices of the Church of Rome as 
shall be unassailable on the score of accuracy and com- 
pleteness, he has examined extensively the works of her 
approved writers, and given their own “ representations 
of the doctrines of the Romanist, and often in their 
own words. 

After a brief introductory essay, in which the Scrip- 
tural principles of Church Oneness are clearly developed, 
the author enters on the first division of his subject; 
namely—the Claims of Popery. These are successively 
stated, examined, and refuted, with calm, critical, and 
well-informed power. The second part delineates the 
Character of Popery; showing its ambitious aspirings, 
in a history of the rise and progress of the Papacy,—its 
tenets severally, and in their relations,—its superstitious 
rites and ceremonies,—and its influence on individuals 
and society. The next division of the work investigates 
the Cause of Popery; and points out the general cause— 
departure from “ the simplicity that is in Christ, —and 
the particular causes—such as, the influence of unre- 
generate men in Churches supposed to be composed of 
spiritual men; the preference given to a religion of 
sense, rather than a religion of faith ; a disposition to 
put signe for things signified; a love of pomp and 
parade; indolence; human authority; and the loye of 
power and pre-eminence. The views advanced under 
this head are further supported by a brief series of his- 
torical facts. The fourth part suggests an attempt at 
the cure of Popery ; and gives an outline of the historical 
and doctrinal refutations most available and effective in 
stemming Romish corruption. The concluding portion 
of the work is a more specific statement of the “ effective 
and permanent eure of Popery; and affirms it to be a 
return to primitive church order and practice. The 
author goes into the question of the true order or 
model of a Christian church very fully; discussing the 
nature of the Church, and of particular churches,—the 
character, jurisdiction, power, and mode of election of 
its officers,—its discipline and duties; and showing the 
accordance of the model proposed with New Testament 
principles, and its existence in primitive times, as proved 
by the earliest Christian writers, and admitted by many 
eminent moderns of diverse religious communities. The 
practical wisdom of a return to what the author terms 
“the Divine order and primitive model of the church” 
is ably defended, as providing a church constitution 
suited to all places, and all generations, and all 
states, — as tending to establish upon a universal, 
permanent, and indestructible basis, liberty of conscience, 
the inalienable right of every man; while hierarchies 
impugn and destroy it,""—as having the merit of “ dis- 
burdening parliament and government of the load with 
which it is, and, in all probability, will still more be, op- 
pressed,”’—and further, as fitted to “ promote real union 
and the evangelization of the whole land.” 

That Mr. Weaver has displayed extensive and diversi- 
fied reading, and has reasoned fairly and acutely, will 
be the just presumption of those who know his former 
publications, and the general verdict of all who examine 
his present work. We know of no more comprehensive 
and satisfactory production, similar as to purpose and 
popular character. It is well arranged, crammed with 
facts, and clearly and elegantly written. 

With that part of the work which develops the princi- 
ples usually known as Congregational,” as the true cure 
for Popery, we are well pleased. This, or at least a similar, 
lineof argument may be very effectively adopted just now; 
and we shall rejoice if faith in these principles, and not 


| Quentin Durward.” — 


appeals to Parliament for legislative interference, be the 
base of future Dissenting resistance to the encroach- 
ments of Rome. Mr. Weaver may not get an episcopal 
audience for the truths he speaks; but there is ample 
room for him, even in Nonconforming circles, to preach 
a purely spiritual church, and “ the liberation of religion 
from all State interference,”’ as the elements which must 
be combined for the production of a power adequate to 
uproot and destroy Popery. It is, however, melancholy 
to reflect, that where these principles are professedly 
held, the essential spirit and many of the moral charac- 
teristics of Popery are yet to be found; and we shall be 
glad if the recital of these principles, as belonging to 
the essence of the cure for Romanism, lead some readers 
to consider how inconsistent, therefore, and how hateful 
and injurious, is the Popery of Dissent. 
The Protestant Dissenters’ Illustrated Almanack for 
1852. With Pictorial Illustrations, from designs by 


Gilbert, of several important events in the history of 
Nonconformity. London: John Cassell, 335, Strand. 


Tuis almanack appears this year with improvements 
likely greatly to extend its circulation, and to increase 
the interest it has for Nonconformist families. Of the 
general almanack matter we need say nothing ; its dis- 
tinctive feature is—the statistics of the various religious 
denominations, their institutions and public societies, — 
and in this respect it is a most useful and trustworthy 
publication. But the special attraction of the year is 
the introduction of wood engravings, illustrative of cele- 
brated incidents in Nonconformist history, accompanied 
by literary descriptions of the same scenes and events. 
Of both the pictorial and literary departments it is 
pleasant to have to speak most commendatorily. Mr. 
Gilbert's able pencil has depicted, very artistically, 
twelve interesting subjects; and the engraver has ren- 
dered them very capitally. The letter-press consists of 
well-written and graphic historical sketches, which will 
diffuse information of a desirable sort amongst a crowd 
of readers too slendérly acquainted with what our fore- 
fathers “‘ sought and suffered.“ 

The publisher has done everything to make this really 
cheap almanack acceptable and deserving ; and we assure 
our readers it will be a very pleasing and profitable book 
to leave about for the use of our young people; as well 
as convenient and instructive for their elders. 

Olympus and its Inhabilanis. 1 Aones Smirn. 
Edited by Joux Canmicnagt, M.A. Edinburgh: 


Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Co., Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court. 


Tuts is a very admirable little work for the use of 
young students. It presents mythologic story in a nar- 
rative form, unaccompanied by discussions of its religious 
significance, or by reference to classic sources of in- 
formation. It contains quite enough, and sufficiently 
accurate information, to enable a boy to comprehend 
allusions to be found in school-classics. The possessor 
of it will need no other work, unless he is receiving 
what is called “a classical education.“ Strange to say, 
too, it is very Interesting ;—the narrative is graphic and 
animated. It meets a want, and meets it adequately. 


Tus Can-privers oF Liverroot have “ struck 
for an advance on their very small wages, and for a 
day's rest every alternate Sunday. Three hundred 
of them went in procession to St. Simon's church on 
Sunday ; and the clergyman in his sermon inciden- 
tally supported their claim so far as the Sunday's 
rest was concerned. Many employers have already 
acceded to the terms of the cabmen. 


Tue Intanp Revenve Avutuonitizs have replied 
to written questions, that coffeehouse-keepers will 
incur the penalties of the Stamp-laws if, without a 
stamp-selling license, they sell postage-stamps to 
customers writing letters in their rooms. 


A LARGE COTTON MILL at Townhead, Rochdale, be- 
longing to Messrs. D. Jersey and Co., was destroyed 
by fire on Wednesday morning. The loss is esti- 
mated ＋ £8,000. The property and machinery were 
insured. 


Tus Common Counc, or tas City or Lonpox 
have resolved, by a very large majority, to give the 
necessary notices for obtaining Parliamentary autho- 
rity for Mr. Pearson's magnificent scheme of city 
improvement. 


The table-lands of Asia Minor, and many parts of 
European Turkey, have yet to be cvlonized, writer 
in the Literary Gazetie sas, We have * da 
after day, week alter week, over uncultivated fields an 
untilled plains, where the rich soil and ine flaceable marks 
of ancient cultivation held out promises of sure and 
ample reward to the industrious agriculturist. The tide 
of emigration, directed by a regulating Providence, is 
pouring into the most distant and barbarous regions; 
but there still remains close at hand, as if kept in re- 
serve, an ample field for agricultural labour, more 
favoured in soil, climate, and capability, than any 
American backwood, Canadian clearing, Australian 
sheep-walk, or Canterbury settlement.“ 


Last week's official list of new publications con- 
tains two entries which demonstrate in a remarkable 
manner the extraordinary popularity of Walter Scott 
in France. One is the announcement of the publication 
of another volume of the (wentieth edition of Defaucon- 
pret’s translation of his novels; the other is, the an- 
nouncement of the publication of an entirely new trans- 
lation of the said novels. If Defauconpret had been the 
only translator, (wenty editions would have been an im- 
mense success; but there are besides, at the very least, 
twenty different translations of the complete works (many 
of which have had two, three, or four editions), and innu- 
merable translations of particular novels, especially of 
eekly News, 
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Mopern Literature at Oxrond.— The outer 
world knows the existence of a Mr. Thackeray, whose 
name is a household word in England and Ame- 
rica, India and Australia, only second to that of a 
Mr. Dickens, who is a graduate of no not 
even that of Barber 8 „ while the subject of 
our narrative 844 at Trinity after being 
a Carthusian. e lectures lately delivered at 
Willis’s Rooms are not quite effaced from the memory 
of the intelligence, rank, and fashion of this metro. 
polis, while their purport flew on the wings of jour- 
nalism to the extremities of the Anglo-Saxon uni- 
verse. Previous to delighting the capital of Scotland, 
and other great communities of the empire and the 
United States, with a repetition of these masterly 
recitals of blended wisdom, wit, genius, and kindly 
humanity, the lecturer bethought himself of address- 
ing them to the rising youth of our two great 
nurseries of the national mind; and it was neces- 
sary, before appearing at Oxford, to obtain the 
license of the authorities—a very laudable arrange- 
ment, of course. Field-Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington is the chancellor in charge of the learned 
— on the banks of Isis, and if applied to would 

oubtless have understood at once the man and his 
business. The Duke lives in the broad atmosphere 
of the every-day world, and a copy of the Snob 
Papers is on a snug shelf at Walmer Castle. But 
his A 11, Oxford is the Vice-Chancellor and 
D. D., the Rev. Frederick Charles Plumptre, on whom 
the modest applicant waited with submissive bow, 
presenting his card. Pray what can I do to serve 
you, sir?“ inquired the bland functionary. “M 
name is Thackeray. “ So I see by this card. I see 
permission to lecture within the precinets. Ah! 
you area lecturer ; what subjects do you undertake— 
religious or political?“ ‘ Neither; I am a liter 
man.” Have ra written anything * » Yes, 
am the author of Vanity Fair“. ‘I presume a 
Dissenter —has that any connexion with John Bun- 
yan’s book?“ Not exactly; I have also written 
*‘Pendennis,’”’ Never heard of these works, but 
no doubt they are proper books. ‘I have also 
contributed to Punch. Punch! I have heard of 
that; is it not a ribald publication?“ The upshot 
of this strange dialogue between the great popular 
master of the pen and the Master of University 
Coll., Oxon, was the requirement of a reference 
as to character from this general favourite of the 
reading public, who, in deep consciousness of his 
comparative insignificance in the presence of so 
awful a Don, humbly gave the name of his par- 
ticular friend the bishop of the diocese, Samuel 
Wilberforce, which was held to be satisfactory. We 
mean no disrespect for the college dignitary here 
introduced ; he is, doubtless, a worthy, good, and 
kind old gentleman, probably not without his share 
of such acquirements as the place affords and 
custom sanctions. He, perhaps, is not deficient in 
mental culture, such as it is, usually attainable from 
Alma Mater. We have no pretension to apply, in 
his case, the satiric line of the Frenchman about an 
academic president elsewhere, who, with solemn 
gravity, according to the law of ponderous sub- 
stances— Tomba de chüte, en chüte au tréne aca- 
demique.“ He has possibly won his present posi- 
tion by the assiduous application of his faculties in 
the prescribed routine. But we do marvel and con- 
fess our amazement at the state of things which 
ignores 80 ludicrously the current literature of the 
country, the living ornaments of our language, and 
the most original and powerful thinkers of our 
generation. — Globe. 


A Panis Fers or tus Sixteenta Cantory.—In 
most countries fétes are but the idle pastimes of an 
idle day. In France it is often otherwise. The 
féte of Paris, of Jan, 29, 1535, was as momentous 
in its resulte as it was imposing in its ceremonial. 
In the midst of a countless assemblage, thronging 
every street and house-top, appeared the king, pre- 
ceded by all the sacred relics of his capital, and by 
all the ecclesiastical dignitaries who bore them, and 
followed by the princes of his blood, and by the 
various councillors and courts, guilds and companies, 
of the city. Mass had been sung and a royal ban- 

uet had served, when, ascending his throne, in 
the presence of his people, Francis solemnly an- 
nounced his intention to punish all he with death 
and not to spare even his own children if they should 
be guilty of it. Nay (he exclaimed, as he raised 
aloft his arm), if this hand were infected with 
that disease, this other hand should chop it off.“ 
Such words from such a speaker, were not addreesed 
in vain to such an audience. I advance reluc- 
tantly to the close of the narrative. The festivities 
of the day were ended by suspending six heretics 
from as many beams, which turned horizontally on 
a pivot in such a manner that the revolutions of each 
beam brought the sufferers one after the other over 
a furnace, into which, they were successively plunged 
until by repeated immersions in that bath of fire 
they were at length destroyed. On that hideous 
spectacle Francis himself deliberately gazed. The 
people of Paris, maddened by this taste of blood, 
gave way to a ferocity which, during five successive 
reigns, scarcely ever ceased to offer new victims to 
Moloch in the name of the Prince of Peace. From 
this era their fierce and unrelenting hostility to the 
Reformers takes its commencement. The fanaticism 
which was then aroused was satiated, at the distance 
of twenty-seven years, by the massacre of St. Bar. 
tholomew.—Sir J. Stephen's Lectures on the History 
of France. 


A POLOGisTs FOR THE BARTHOLOMEW Massacre.—lIt 
is for the credit of us all not to exaggerate the dark- 


ness of a crime which has left so foul and indelible, 


a disgrace n our common nature. For horrible 
as was ihe ast itself, the —— celebration of 
it was even yet more revolting. Pope 8 XIII. 
and his cardinals went in procession to the church 
of St. Mark, not to deprecate in sackcloth and ashes 
the Divine vengeance on a guilty 17 oy but“ to 
render solemn thanksgivings to God, the — 
t and good (such is the contemporary record). 
the t m a which he had vouchsafed to the 
See of and to the whole Christian world.“ 
A ure of the massacre was added to the em- 
bellishments of the Vatican; and by the pontiff's 
order a golden medal was struck to commemorate to 
all ages the triumph of the Church over her enemies. 
The Pope found meet companions of his joy among 
the players, In all the cities of France they fre- 
uently exhibited a tragedy called the“ Death of 
Joligny,” in which he and his brother D’Andelot 
were represented enduring the fearful torments, and 
cherishing the malignant passions, with which the 
imagination of Dante has arrayed the place of future 
punishment. Burdened as the heart is with the re 
membrance that the princes who executed this 
that butchery, the priests who thanked God for it in 
their masses, that the mimes who chuckled over it in 
their ribaldry, and that the crowds who night after 
night applauded them, were all our brethren, reflecting 
to us in their actual guilt our own possible criminality, 
I know not whether the apology which some recent 
French historians have offered for their ancestors be 
not even yet more offensive. It is, they tell us, a 
mere prejudice to blame any one. Man is but the 
creature of the age in which he lives, He is borne 
onwards by the irresistible current of events, the 
sport of a fatality which it is not given him to 
contend with, the helpless victim of those passions 
which infect and agitate the social system of which he 


= historian of the French revolution brought to 
ight to shelter its atrocities, has been adopted by 
meaner, though not unpopular, hands, to reconcile 
us to those of St. Bartholomew. It is sufficient to 
answer, if indeed to such profane extravagance any 
answer be due, that, if fate compelled Catherine and 
her sons and their subjects to commit such offences, 
and constrained Pope Gregory XIII. and his car- 
dinals to celebrate them with festive adorations, the 
same inexorable fate imposes upon us the necessity 
of holding their deeds and their memories in ever- 
lasting abhorrence. —Ibid. 


— — — — 


New Men, as wett as New Measvres.—Mr. 
Pridham, in his volume from which we recently 
quoted at some length, has the following remarks, 
very appropriate at the present moment :— 


I was somewhat taken aback at the political interro- 
gatories of my friends, more especially when they came 
to question me as to the actual power possessed by the 
> of England. What and how great or little that 

, Weare so rarely accustomed to test in its practical 
application, that one is really at a loss to reply, unless, 
indeed, we boldly aver that our constitution is, in many 
respects, a well-organized sham. Eren were we to 
assume the fact, which experience daily belies, that 
our great representative assembly, as at present con- 
stituted, is an adequate reflex of public opinion, still it 
is as clear as the hills that much of the vitality of the 
legislation founded on so partial a basis evaporates in 
its transition to its final depository — the executive 
power—and is frequently interpreted in a non-natural 
sense. ; 


We must bave septennial Reform Bills, if necessary, 
until the middle classes are allowed to enjoy the inalien- 
able right, of the exercise of which they are to this day 
deprived—a share in the executive goverament of the 
country. At present we are only represented by Under- 
Secretaries or clerks in the minor offices of state. In 
every other country in the world, despotic or republican, 
the burgher class is, ceteris paribus, preferred above 
the higher. 


Tue Prorestant Atuiance. — The first public 
meeting of the Protestant Alliance will be held at 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Friday, November 28, at noon ; 
and the chair will be occupied by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. There can be no doubt that one principal 
object of the meeting will be to commence formal! 
the war against Maynooth. But we believe that this 
will not form, by any means, the sole topic brought 
under consideration.— Record. 


A Ciencuer.—It is a bad sign when a preacher 
tries to drive home his logic by thumping the desk 
violently with his clenched hand: his arguments are 
so-fist-ical, 


Field- Marshal Radetzky has dissolved the common 
council of Como, for refusing, in “‘ indecent and disloyal 
language, to appear and do homage to the Emperor 
during his recent visit to Italy. 


Tue Penny STAMP AND THE PostInG or News- 
raprers.—The course which reason points out as proper 
to be pursued in relation to the postage of newspapers 
is toattach a penny or a halfpenny stamp, or label, on 
thosewhich actually pass through the post, the remain- 
being unstamped. „It is true that in cases where a 
paper is reposted the expense would be greater, but 
they who Sthus use the post should pay for it, and not 
a tax be levied on those who do not use it at all. Let 
it, however, be borne in mind, that the three questions 
of the paper, the advertisement, and the stamp duties 
are in reality one, and that the whole must be abolished 
ere the British newspaper press can take its proper 
place as one of the educating agencics of the country. 
And if financial objections only can be urged against 
such a charge, let our legislators courageously cut 
down the hereditary pension list, or resume possession 
of some of the thousands squandered on an inefficient 


happens to be a member. This doctrine, which a | Tig 


The Duke of Northumberland has given orders 
for the construction of no less than a thousand new and 
comfortable dwellings for labourers. 


The Rev. Dr. Raffles announced to his congrega- 
tion on Sunday week, that that was the fortieth anni- 
versary of his preaching in Liverpool. 

The Builder has a letter from “J, P. W.,“ who 
says he “counted nine large iron steamers building on 
the banks of the Clyde, the other day.“ 


_ There was a decrease in the consumption of spirits 
in this * during the months of the Exhibition, as 
compared with the corresponding period in 1850. 


General Cavaignac is to marry Mdlle. Odier, 
daughter of the banker of that name. The lady is said 
to possess a fortune of one million. 


The number of foundlings received in 1850 in the 
hospitals of the Neapolitan continent, amounted to 2,791 
boys, and 2,630 girls. 


Jenny Lind (says the Literary Gazette) intends to 
return to England in 1852. 


The New York Herald has a notice of the shipment 
of 100 cats to New Granada; an article of export,” as 
the editor observes, ‘‘ we have never seen before.“ 


We ( Weekly News) see that a new journal, with 
—— recommendations, is about to be established in 

ircleville, Ohio. The editor in his prospectus 6356 
„Our terms are two dollars a year. Gentlemen who pay 
in advance will receive a first-rate obituary notice in 
case of death. 


The Carlisle Patriot states, that before accepting 
the appointment of Under-Secretary of State in the 
Colonial Office, Mr. Frederick Peel came down to 
Netherby to consult Sir James Graham, and remained 
there a night; ‘‘so that it may be assumed that the 
ht hon. baronet approved of the step of the you 
aspirant Whigward, and Sir James himself is expect 
to follow in due season.“ 


A Propuecy on THe Openinc or THe Great 
EXHIBITION .—The following prophecy of the Boston 
Herald, a Protectionist journal, appeared as a leader on 
Tuesday, May 6th, 1851 :—** This monster plaything was 
opened on Thursday last, We entertain so low an 
estimate of the whole concern, that we do not consider 
it worth while to clog our columns with its details. The 
principle and its celebration will probably die in con- 
temptuous silence, or amidst the irrepressible disgust of 
a deluded and repentant people.“ 


James Montgomery completed his 80th year on 
the 4th inst. In celebration of the event, an oak-tree was 
planted on the lawn in front of the Sheffield Infirmary by 
the ven rable poet. 


Some German phrenologist, coveting the skull of 
a Scotch Puritan, commissioned a Modern Athenian to 
supply hie wish. The rogue sent him the cranium of an 
Irish Catholic, a dram-drinker, who never attended 
Divine worship. 


A scrupulous elector of St. Alban’s, whose bribed 
brethren were taking the bribery-oath, right and 
left, without compunction, was loth to swear that his 
vote was not sold, when the purchase-money was lying 
in his pocket; so he returned the gold, took the oath 
recorded his vote, and got back the bribe ! 


A Stupy ror 4 Frencuman tw Enotisnu Pronvn- 
CIATION.—Thimblerig Thistlethwaite thievishly thought 
to thrive through thick and thin by throwing the thimbles 
about. But he was thwarted, and thwacked, and thumped, 
and thrashed, with thirty thousand thistles and thorns, 
for thievishly thinking to thrive through thick and thin 
by throwing the thimbles about. 


Madame Kossuth, receiving an address in London 
from some members of her own sex, was asked what 
her notions were about the “emancipation of woman?“ 
Her reply was, that she attended to her domestic duties 
made her own home and her husband’s as comfortable 
and happy as she could, and never thought about 
emancipation. 


The New York Evening Post contains the following 
extract from a letter from Miss Jenny Lind. The 
report which she so emphatically denies was probably 
one of those newspaper agraphs written by persons 
who hope to get their stakes onnaplied with ey 
stating how, when, and where they are to realized. 
I have not the most remote idea of ever again returning 
to the stage; and although I usually treat with perfect 
indifference the reports and sayings of writers in news- 
papers, or otherwise, yet [ should feel really thankful to 
you to state, that no inducement whatever can tend to 
make me change my mind in reference to the resolution 


I have adopted to quit the stage.” 


“Lume Taem.”—A young Wesleyan student 
recently occupied, one Sunday morning, the pulpit of 
one of their chapels in Manchester; and in prayer 
he prayed for the Queen, Prince Albert, and each of the 
royal babies by name; had got as far as the King of 
Hanover, when a blunt, honest countryman, who hap- 
pened to be a worshipper, tired of the long catalogue, 
cried out aloud, “Lump em! lump 'em!“ A hearty 
„% Amen!” from the congregation testified how feelingly 
they entered into the countryman’s request, to the sur- 
prise and confusion of the man in black.”"—North 


British Advertiser. 


BIRTH, 
November 13, at Upper Clapton, Mrs, THomas F. Evans, of a 
*. MARRIAGE. 


July 17, at Melbourne, Vic by the Rev. J. A. Morrison, 
Mr. James Sappinoton, of Sydney (late of St. Jonn-strect, 
Smithfield), to Miss Many Carrzx, late of Manchester. 

DEATHS, 

November 12, at his residence, Newbury, Berks, aged 79, the 
Rev. Benzamin Coxuead, formerly — at Little Wild-street, 
London; afterwards, at Truro and Winchester. 

November 12, CATHERINE WILHELMINA, wife of Mr. J. SLATE, 
of 14, Belmont-p.ace, Wands worth-road. 

November 13, at High Wycombe, Bucks, in his 94th year, 
Tuomas EpMoNDS, a member of the Society of Friends. 

November 13, at Bath, in his 40th year, in consequence of a 
wound received at the battle of Chillianwallah, on the 13th of 
January, 1549, Lieutenant-Colonel Paynter, C. B., late com- 
manding ber Majesty's 24th Regiment of Foot. 


Reformer’s Almanack for 1852, 


State-Church, and such difficulties will quickly vanish. | 


November 15, of scarlet fever, aged 3 years, WILLIAM, second 
son of the Rev, J. I. BRIGMTON, of Bristol. 


—— 


. 
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THE First Port or THE — 


the extent of its commerce, Being 

port in the British empire, it is the first port in the 
world. New York is the only place out of Great 
Britian which can at all with the extent of 
its commerce. NewYork is the Liverpool of America, 
as Liverpool is the New York of Europe, The trade 
of those ports is reciprocal. The raw produce of 
America, shipped in New York, forms the mass of 


the — of Li 1; the manufactures of 
England, ahi at Liverpool, form the mass of 
the imports New York. The two ports are, 
. ates or doors of entry between the 
d World and the New. On ex ing the return 
ye 111 the exports of 
in the year 1850 amounted to nearly 
£35,000,000 s (£34,891,847), or considerably 
more than one- of the total value of the exports 
of the three kingdoms for that year. This wonderful 
export trade of Liverpool is partly the result of the 
at mineral riches of cashire, Cheshire, 
taffordshire, Warwickshire, and the West Riding 


of Yorkshire; partly of the matchless wity 
and untiring industry of the ulations of those 


counties; partly of a multitude of canals and 
railways, spreading from Liverpool to all parts of 
England and the richest parts of Wales; partly to 
Liverpool being the commercial centre of the three 
kingdoms ; and partly to the fact that very nearly 12 
millions of money have been expended in Liverpool, 
and more than 12 millions in the river M in 
11 stormy estuary and an unsafe anchor- 
age into the most perfect port ever formed by the 
skill of man. On comparing the respective amounts 
of the tonnage of Liverpool and London, it appears, 
at first, impossible to account for the fact that the 
shi of Li is rather less than that af 
Lon while its export trade is much more than 
twice as great. The explanation of this fact is, 
that the vessels employed in carrying the million or 
million and a half of tons of coal used in London 


— eS OO 


-_ 


after week, at 304 to 31. Want of confidence in 
the Mexican Government, is the chief cause of its 
present position,—want of confidence, however, 
not in its honourable intentions, but in its | 
of carrying them out, for the state is “head over 


ite ordimary expenditure. Spanish and other se- 
ourities have been quiet during the week, at the 
following prices:—Belgian Bonds, Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents., 89; Brazilian Bonde, Five per 
Cent, 88; Danish Bonds, 1825, Three per Cent., 
764; Ditto, Five per Cent., 1024; Equador Bonds, 
34; Mexican Bonds, 1846, 231 43; Portuguese 
Four per Cents., 83} 1; Ditto, ive Bonds, 5] ; 
Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 59; Ditto, 
Four per Cents., 903. 

That strange chamelion the Share Market, has 
been turning its bright side to the public since 
our last. Prices have advanced, and business has 
been brisk. The traffic returns have, of course, 
fallen off considerably from the vious weeks, 
| but are yet higher than at this period of last year. 

Some of the returns—for instance, the Eastern 
Counties—are somewhat below the receipts of 
last year, but these are exceptional cases. the 
whole, the market is in a comparatively healthy 
state. Prices are as follows :—Aberdeen, 92 $ ; 
Bristol and Exeter, 78 9; Caledonian, 134 123 
Eastern Counties, 6} 9; Great Northern, 163 1; 
Great Western, 84) 1 4% 3; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 563 1 7} 6% 7}; on and Black- 
wall, 74 7; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
934; London and North Western, 116}; London 
and South Western, 86$ 5; Midland, 504 1-801 
14; North British, 6 53; North Stafford, 93; 
S. Eastern, 193 1 f 1: York, Newcastle, Berwick, 
184 2; York and North Midland, 20} } 1; Bou- 
logne and Amiens, 10}; Namur and Liege, 6 5]; 
Orleans and Bordeaux, 4. 

The Corn and Provincial Markets are sharing, 


appear in the London return; while the canal and to a great extent, in the present apparent pros- 


river flats (to say nothing of the railway trains) | 


employed in carrying the million and a quarter of 
tons of coal used or employed in Liverpool do not. 
State the case fairly, and the maritime superiority 
of Liverpool will be found to be as decided 
as is its commercial. We ought also to add 
that while the Custom-house returns for 1850 give 
Liverpool only 3,262,253 tons uf shipping, the pay- 
ment of rates to the Liverpool Dock Estate in the 
12 months ending June 25, 1851, gives 3,737,666 
tons, or nearly 500,000 tons more. Comparing the 
rate of increase of the exports of Liverpool wit that 
of other ports, it appears that Liverpool is not only 
the first port in the kingdom, but that it is becoming 
more decidedly the firstevery year. During the last 
five years the increase of the exports of Liverpool 
has from 26,000,000 to nearly 35,000,000, 
while that of London has been from little less than 
11,000,000 to rather more than 14,000,000. The 
exports of Hull, which is, undoubtedly, the third 
port of the kingdom, though still very large, have 
rather declined, having been £10,875,870 in 1846, 
and not more than £19,366,610 in 1850. The ex- 
ports of Glasgow, now de fourth port of the empire, 
show a fair increase froru £3,024,343 to £3,768,646. 
No other port now sends out exports of the value of 
£2,000,000 a-year, though Sou pton comes near 
to £2,000,000, and Cork passes £1,000,000.—Liver- 
pool Times, 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER: 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CITY, Tvugspay Evenino. 


The Stock Market has been gradually im- 
roving since we last wrote. A large and healthy 
— A has been done in all classes of securities, 
and prices have advanced. Speculators have held 
almost entirely aloof from operations, and nearly 
the whole amount of business done, has been for 
legitimate investment. The same causes that we 
uded to in our last, are still operating to repress 
further advances, and ially, as will be seen, 
to check the work of speculators. This is matter for 
congratulation, rather than otherwise, for any tone 
that may be im to business by the action of 
mere dabblers in the funds, whether for larger or 
smaller amounts, tends only to raise the prices of 
securities to an artificial value, and ultimately, 
when their purposes have been served, to reduce 
them as much below a fair market equivalent. 
Bank Stock and the Unfunded Debt have gene- 
rally kept pace with other securities. 


PROGRESS OF THE 8TOCKS:— 
Wed. Thurs. aif Sat. Mond. Tues. 
; 


3 per Ct. Cons. 8 § | 989 98 — 983 863 
Cons. for Acct.) v6 ＋ 98 98 95; 954 
97 7 


3 per Ct. Red. 97 974 O74 | 9h 
“Annuities..| 984 9 | 983 9 | 993 2 | 98; 6| 983 | 998 
india Stock 17 | 242 25 — 265 
Bank Stock ..| 214 — — 214 — 215 
Exchq. Bills. ./55 pm. 55 p. m. 51 pm. 54 pm. 64 pm. 55 pm 
India de. 59 pm. 60 p. m. 61 pm. 58 pm. 61 pm. 62 pm. 
Long Annuit. 7 | 7 613-16 574 7 1 


We cannot write so favourably of Foreign 
Stocks. Mexican has fallen to 232. „Fallen, 
Fallen!” we might say, for, like Lucifer, its 
downfal has been as sudden as it is great. Six 
months ago, or rather more, it was quoted week, 


verily. 

The subjoined calculations show the rate per 
cent. per annum yielded by the various securities 
cited at the average of the prices which ruled 
yesterday :— 


£a. a, 
Three per Cent. Consols, price .. 984 yield per cent. 3 0 W 
Three per Cent. Reduced........ 97 * 314 
New Three-and-a-Qr, per Cents. 98 * 38 
Bank Stock (div. 74 per cent. per 
BONUM) )))) 90 310 1 
India Stock (div. 10) per cent. per 
— Nie (int, d. pasar) — 1 4 : ; 
xchequer Bilis (Int. per da 4. : 2 
East Indian Shares, £18 sold tous. ie . 
ranteed div. 5 per cent. per an.] 21 9 45 8 
Great Western £100 sh. (div. at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per 2 84 90 117 2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 41 
Stock (div. at the rate of 2 
per cent. per annum) 57 90 $10 2 
London and South Westeru Stock 
(div. at the ratelof 34 per cent. per 
annum) ) ccececssecseecesecs 86 90 41 4 
London and North Western “Stock 
(div. at the rate of 55 per cent. 
r annum 1154 10 415 2 
Midland Stock (div. at the rate 
of 24 percent. per annum. 61 90 418 0} 
South Eastern Stock (dividend 
on the whole year at the rate of 
per cent per annum. 20 ee 110 0 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
Stock (div. at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum) 18 - 43 i 
PRICES OF STOCKS. 
The highest prices are given. 
BRITISH, Price. | FORRIGN, Price 
Consols..... eeccee 0 984 Braril ...... coscoe | OF 
Do. Account ...... 99 Equador 33 
8 per Cent. Reduced 974 Dutehdpercent ..| 90 
Ne 98} French 3 percent..| 1 
Long Annuities .... 7 Granada 16 
Bank Stock 215 Mexican bpr.et. nes] 247 
India Stock ........ 265 Portuguese ..... 0 35 
Eachequer Bille— Ruslan 1024 
June 55 pm. SpanishSpercent..| 20 
India Bond 62 pm. Ditto s per cent.. 34 
| DittoPassive...... 5} 
THE 


GAZETTE, 


Friday, Nov. 10. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 3x» 
forthe week ending on Saturday, the 8th day of Nowember, 1851- 


Iss DEPARTMENT, 


4 
Notes lszued ... 28,682,605 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Securities . 2,984,900 
Geld Coin & Bullion 14,619,230 
Silver Bullion 35,375 


£ 25,682,605 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


428,682,600 


4 4 

Proprietors’ Capital 14, 3,000 Government Securi- 
Rest 8,177,013 tles (including 

Dead Weight Au- 

nuit!) . 1.21768 
Other Securities .. 12,215,257 
NGOs 9.61 201 
Gold and Silver Cen 570,790 


cluding 
uer, Savings’ 
ks, Commis- 
sioners of Na- 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
count) 
Other Deposits 
Beven-day and other 
Bills 8 1,228,758 


£34,595,116 | 
Dated the 13th day of November, 1851. 
NA. MANL, Chief Cashier. 


6 084,141 | 
9,549,304 


£34,595,116 


The following building ie certified as — — 
for 8 marriages, pursuant 

7th William IV., e 8&5 :— 6 dees 

Wesleyan Chapel, Yeovil. 


BANKRUPSCIN® ANNVLLED. 
Lawix, 8 Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, draper, 
RANKRUPTS. 


Asuton, Epwarp, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollen draper, 
— 3 apd 31: solicitor, — Shackles and Sen, 


Bate, Jauss, New Windsor, Berkebir+, builder, November 
a5. Janvary 2: solicitor, Mr. Wileon, Godliman-etrect, Dootors’- 

mona. 
Brows, Tuomas Bettissox, Handeworth, Rtaffordehire, 
blieter 1 yd November 29, December 2): solicitors, 


, Dudley; and Mr. Hodgeon, 


Baown, Rosearr, Gravel-lene, St. Saviour, Southwark, basket 
December 22: solicitor, Mr. Holmer, 


TRomas, ‘Queenhithe, City, wine merchant 
—— , December 29: solicitors, Messrs, Wilde and Ca., 


Carans, Je nemian, Newport, Monmouthshire, banker, Deeem- 
ber | and 29: soliciter, Mr. Bristol. 

Cook, Gant. Tottenham-court-road, furniture dealer, 
November 20, January 1: solicitor, Mr. Nind, Clemeat’s-lanc, 
Lom bard-street. 

Daker, Niomotas, Pall-mall Ea-t, botel keeper, November 
22, December 27: solicitors, Mersra. Rogers, Manchester-build- 
. Westminster. 

opens, Henry, Addington place, Camberwell, coach builder, 
November 25, December 23: solicitors, Mere. Wire and Obild, 
Swithin’s-lane, Cy. 

Jones, Putiir, Liangattock, Monmouthehire, banker, Novem- 
ber 26, December 31 : rolicitors, Mcsers. Blount and st-, Usk, 
and Mr. Bevan, Aristo, 

Lancertete, WiLLtam, Camberwell, butcher, November 25, 
December 23: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Barnard’s-ina, Molborn. 

Lasterr. Writtan, Houron, Kent, dealer in hay end corn, 
November 22, December 10: solicitora, Mesers. Mourilyan, 
Verulam-butidings, Gray's-inn ; and Mr. Lee, Sandwich, 

Monigs, Danigt Evoar, Liverpool, broker, December 4 and 
19: solicitors, Messrs. Whitley Liaverpool, 

SuuTTieworta, Henry, Saffron Walden, Eesex, tronmenge:r, 
November 28, December 23: solicitors, Mes e Sharpe and by. 
Bedford-row ; and Mr. „Walden, Rees. 

Weisu, Mircuaet Tones Stacey, Kowfad, Fesex, inen 
draper, November 25, December 25: sulicitor#, Meret. Achur-t 
Son, Old Jewry. 


SOUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, , 
Bett, WittiamM, Edinburgh, miller, November 17, Decem- 
A 


r 8. 

Bissett, Wittiam, Glasgow, commission agent, November 17, 
December 8. 

M‘Cirmowt, Awntoxsy, New Cummockh, Ayrehire, writer, 
November 17, December 12. 

MCs, Ronert, and Cuatmens, Tuomas, Gliegow, 
manufacturers, November Is, Deeember 16, 

M‘Ewan, Pater, Tillicoultry, near Alloa, clothiet, November 
20, December 11. 

WAbuntt, WII nan Trotter, Pollockshaws, Kcnfrewshire, 
grocer, November 19, December 9. 

WI. Ricuiasno MA\wait, Glasgow, jeweller, November 
18, December 12. 

WILsox. Dawid, Glasgow, wholesale grocer, November 17, 
December 8. 

DIVIDENDS. 


William Henry Barrett, Gloucester, miller, fret div. of 3+. .; 
at Mr. Miller's, Bristol, any Wednesdiy—Aaron Crosfield, 
Tymawr, Gilamorgenesbire, coal miner, aud Newport, M m- 
mouthshire, brewer, firet div. of 5«.; at Mr. Miller’s, Bristol, 
any Wednerday—E‘imund Franew Green, Leadcnhball.strect, 
City, merchant, third div. of 44d.; at Mr Graham's, Coleman. 
street, November 20, and three subsecquent Touredaye—John 
Jones, * Kingewioford, Staffordshire tronmaster, rst div. 
of 136, Od.; at Mr. Chrietie’s, Dirminghaw, any Thuradsy — 
Bamuel Lee, Loug hbot ough, Leicestershire, bookseller, firet div. 
of 10d.; at Mr. Bittleeton’s, Nottingham, November 22, an 
any subsequent alternate Saturday until August 1 - Walkr 
Macdowall, Little Queen-rtreet, Lincoln's-inn fleide, printer, 
firet div. of le.; at Mr. Whitmore’s, Basinghall.sireet, any Wed 
nesday—James Merrell, Walcot, Worcestershire, catt'e ceuler, 
firet div. of 3¢.; at Mr. Christic’s, Birmingham, any Thur-day 
—Robert Parker, Nottirgham, commirsion agent, first div. of 
3s; at Mr. Bittleston’s, Nottingham, November 22, sud any 
subsequent alternate Saturday until August I— Joseph Price 
aud John Lavender, birmingham, paper dealers, first div. «1 G 
at Mr. Christe, Birmingham, any Tuesday James Wilouwk 
Nottingham, grocer, second and final div. of O/d.; ac Mr. 
Bittierton’s, Nottingham, November 22, and any ubs quent 
altervate Saturday until August 1— John Wright, Tamworih, 
scrivener, second div. of 18 at Mr. Bittleston’s, Birming- 
ham, November 22, and any subsequent a ternate Saturday until 


August J. 
Tuesday, Nov. 18. 


BANKRUITS, 


Aenttx, Sranorn, Eastcheap, City, corn factor, December 5, 
January 80; solicitor, Mr. Murray, London-strect. 

Cann, Tomas, Doncaster, Yorkerhire, innkeeper, December 
6, January 10; eolicitor, Mr. Smith, Doncaster. 

Colts, Ricuaap, Bawdlands, Lancathire, groe r. November 
28, December 19; solicitors, Messers. Sutton, Manchester, and 
Blackhurst and Son, Preston. 

Cusn, Jon, Greenwich, Ken', miller, November 29, 
} January 10; solicitors, Messrs, Lawrence and Co., Old Jewry- 

chambers. 
| Dapp, WII Ricuagp, Chatham, Kent, vie'valler. N 
vember 25, December 23; solicitors, Mesers. Cox and Sone, 
Bise-lane. 

Enrwieie, Joux, Manchester, cotton sploner, November 2%, 
December 19; solicitors, Mesars Bale and Co., Manche-ter. 

Fray, Tuomas, Manchester, check manufacturer, December 
2 and 135; solicitor, Mr. Mayhew, Wigun. 

Futter, Joun, Ely, Cambridgeshire, tone ma-on, November 
28, December 24; sulicitore, Mrsers. Pickering and Co, Sion - 
buildings, Lineoln’s-iun, and Messrs. Archer, Ely. 

Hitt, Jou, Thorne, Yorkshire, wine merehant, December 
solicit rs, Mesers. England and Son, Hull, aud 


6, Jauuary 10: 
Bulmer. lL, ede 
Istienwoon, Saran, and Isumwoop, Nicnotss Tomas. 
Ludgate-bill, City, house decorators, November 21, January |: 
solicitors, Mere. Reid and Ce., Priday-street, Cheapside. 

Loven, Tuomas James, and Lewis, Cuaties WILLIAw, 
Great 8t. Helen's, City, drysalters, December 1, January 6; 
solicitors, Merere. Fry and L ey, Cheapside. 

MovaT, Agcuipatp, Creed-lane, City, wi + merchant: De- 
cember 2, January 6: eclicitors, Mesere. You g and sun, Mark- 
lane. 

SanProrn”, Joun Cranke, Paternoster-row, City, stationer, 
December 5 and 23: selicitor, Mr. lnuce, Billiter-street. 

Wr, Cronos, Chelmeford, Lesex, audi nder, Nuvem- 
ber %, January 10 : solicitors, Mesers. Irehern and Me, 
Harge- Var, Hucklersbury, aud Messrs. Chalk and Megyy, 
Chelmsford. 

Wurre, WI tian, Winchester, Hampshire, builder, No.. 
vember 26, January 2: solicitors, Mr. Barger, Eseca-court, 
Temple; and Messrs. Ed wards and Godwin, Winchester. 

Wurrwam, Joux. jun., Golcar, Yorkshire, woollen cloth 
manufacturer, December I. and 22; solicitors, Mr. T hd, 
thudderrfleld ; and Mesers. Fond end Warwick, L ede. 


eren BEQULSTRATICNS. 
uon, James, Glasgow, accountant, November 21, Die 
cember 12 
DaVipsos, 
cember 1b, 
Fixwixne, Joux, Paisley, pawulioker, Newember 22, Le. 
eenber 11. 


Joux, Aberdeen, grocer, November 21, D. 
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NovemsBer 19, 1851. 
— 


Gorpow, Tomas, Aberdeen, innkeeper, November 22, De- 


cember 13. 


Henperson, Ronert, Glasgow, Balmaha, and Kirkintilloch, 


chemical manufacturer, November 24, December 15. 


Scott, Davip, Craigrothie, Fifeshire, manufacturer, No- 


vember 24, December 17. 


Witsom, AND] Ropert, Glasgow, tailor, November 21, 


December 13. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Henry Dickinson, Wolverhamton, Staffordshire, corn and 
vision merchant, first div. of Is. 8d., Nov. 20, and any su 
eee Thursday, at 12 Birmingham — James Hoyle and 

homas Hoyle, Salford, , cotton manufacturers, first 
div. of 58. 6d., Nov. 27, and any su uent Thursday, at Lee’, 
Manchester—James Hoyle, Salford, Lancashire, cotton manu- 
facturer, first div. of 146. 94d., Nov. 27, and any subsequent 
Thursday, at Lee’s, Manchester—Michael Lord, Lower Bagden, 
Lancashire, sheep salesman, div. of ls. Ojd., any Tuesday, at 
Mackenzie's, Manchester— MacGibbon and Galbreath, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchants, second div. of Ie. 104d., Nov. 18, and 
any subsequent Tuesday, at Carrick’s, Hull—John M'‘Gibbon, 
Kingston-upon-Hall, merchant, first div. of 5d., Nov. 18, and 
any subsequent Tuesday, at Carrick’s, Hull—Henry George 
Rideout, Nottingham, glove manufacturer, first div. of 9s., Nov. 
22, and any subsequent Saturday, at Bittleston's, Nottingham. 


MARKETS, 


MARK LANE, Monpay, November 17. 


We had a good supply of Kentish Wheat this morning, but 
smaall of Essex; the finest samples were bought by the millers 
at ls. per qr. advance upon last Monday’s prices, whilet second- 
ary and Foreign were taken off more freely at our previous quo- 
tations. Flour readier sale, but without change in price. Barley 
of all descriptions firm. Beans and Peas in good demand, and 
ls. dearer, Our supply of Oats was more moderate, and for good 
old corn the dealers in some instances had to pay 6d. per qr. 
more than on Monday last. Linseed Cakes met with more 


— ers. We did not hear of any sales of floating cargoes of 
eat, 
BaitTisH. ForRgIGN, 
Wheat— a. s. | Wheat— 7. 7. 
Essex, Suffolk, an d Dant zig 587 to 44 
Kent, Red (uevw 36 to 38 Anhalt and Marks, 34 .. 36 
Ditto White...... ** 41 Ditto White 5 „ „ „ „660 38 ** 40 
Linc., Norfolk, an Pomeranian red +» 37 
orksh. eee „ 36 Rostock „ 46 
Northumber. and Danish and Fries- 
Scotch, White.. 34 * 38 and e 28 * 31 
Ditto, Red.. 32 ee 35 Petersburgh, Arch- 
Devon, and Somers angel and Riga.. 30 . q 32 
det., Reck. Polish Odessa . 30 .. 34 
Ditto White — Marianopoli & Ber- 
RPO coccccccccccce BO „ dianzki ........ 0... 33 
Barley 23 . . 38 Taganrog ........ 32 .. 30 
Bootch. .cscccceee 24 «+ 30 Brabant aud French 32 .. 34 
Angus Ditto White ...... 36 .. 40 
Malt, Ordinarjßß . 6. = Salone 2 32 
PAI cccccccccces 8 .. 52 Egyptian 24 26 
Pete, Grey. 26 . 288 Rye 2224 26 
Maple „ 28 30 Barley 
White aenoecad Uae Gn Wismar & Rostock. 22 .. 24 
eee 33 . — 24 . 26 
Beans, Large ...... 26 . 28 Saal ..... eee „ 2 24 
Tek „ 31 East Friesland .... 19... 22 
HarroW . 280 . 29 Egyptian 17 . 18 
Pigeon »» 32 Danube 517. 18 
Oate— . cosceces 27 .. 28 
Line & York. feed 17 .. 21 Boilers 30 . . 32 
Do. Poland & Pot. 19 .. 21 | Beans, Horse........ 24 .. 26 
Berwick & Scotch. 19 .. 24 Pigeon..... sececee SO co e 
Scotch feed ...... 18 .. 22 Egyptian. 22 23 
Irish feed and black 16 .. 17 Ost 
Ditto Potato .... 19 .. 21 Groningen, Danish, 
Linseed, sowing.... 50 .. Bremen, & Fries- 
Rapeseed, Essex, new... land, ſeed and bik. 15 .. 17 
£20 to £22 per last Do. thick and brew 19 . 21 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new .. Ri Petersburg, 
26s. to 30s. per ewt. rchangel, and 
Rape Cake, £4 10s. to £5 per ton Swedish ........ 19 .. 20 
Linseed, 49 108. to £10 Os. | Flour— 
per 1,000 U.8., per 196 lbs... 15 .. 21 
Flour, per sk. of 280 lbs, Hamburg 19 . 20 
Sid 426 28 Dantzig and Stettin 19 . 20 
Ten... BO oe BI French, per 280 Iba. 23 
WEBKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
Nov. 1. SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat eeeeeeeeeeere 56s. 64. Wheat eeeeeeeeeee 36. 2d. 
Barley eeeeeeeaeeeee 25 7 Barley 25 2 
Oats eeeeeeeeeeeeee 5 Oats.... 6 „ „ „„%„% „„ 17 5 
Rye 6 6 000000000000 24 10 Rye eeeeee „„ „ 666 24 5 
Bene 6 Beans ..ccccccceses 28 1 
Peas eeee ee eeeeeeaee 5 eee * 1 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMiITHFIgLD, Monday, November 17. 


The supplies of ange stock on offer in to-day’s market 
were large for the time of year; but the arrivols of Beasts from 
our own grazing districts were materiaily on the decrease; 
nevertheless, the aggregate supply of stock was tolerably ex- 
tensive. The unusually fine weather for slaughtering had a 
decided effect upon the demand. For all breeds of Beasts the 
inquiry was somewhat active, at an advance in the quotations 
of 2d. per lbs. The general top figure for Bee! was 33. 8d.; 
but a few of the best Scots realized 3s. 10d. per lbs. Prior to 
the close of business a good clearance had been effected. The 
number of — was less than that exbibited on this day se’n- 
night. Prime old Downs were scarce, and in somewhat active 
requert, at an improvement in value of 2d. per 8lbs. Most other 
breeds were in fair request, at 7 full prices. The top price 
of Mutton was 4s. 4d. per Sibs. With Calves we were well su 
plied, whilst the Veal trade was in a sluggish state, at barely 
stationary prices. Prime small Pigs were quite as dear, but 
large Hogs met a dull inquiry. 
Price per stone of lbs. (sinking the offal). 


Bee 27. 44. to 3s. 84. Veal . 26. d. to Ss. 104. 
Mutton a 10 4, 4 Pork. 2 10 * * 3 10 


Hab OF CATTLS aT SMITHFIELD. 


Beaste. Sheep. Calves. Fige 
Friday 981 240 2.00 98 9% %% 4 
Monday 4,805 eeeeee 24,060 — 300 480 


Newoats and LSaDENHALL Manaats, Monday, Nov. 17. 
Per 8lbs, by the carcase, 
Inferior Beef 2s, 2d. to 2s. 4d. Inf.Mutton 2s, eet re 


Middling do 2 „ 9 8 | Mid.ditto.. 3 0 

Prime large 2 10 .. 8 0 Prime ditto 3 8 3 10 
Primesmall 3 0 .. 3 2 | Veal.......5 2 8..3 8 
Large Fork 2 4 .. 3 6 [Small Fork. 3 8 ., 3 10 


PROVISIONS, London, Monday.— The demand for Irish 
Batter in the past week was neither lively nor extensive. 
Holders for the most part were firm, the market steady, prices 
without fluctuation; but there few buyers to be found, uulees at 
a decline of ls. to 29 per ewt. Dutch was 4s. to 6+. per ct. 
lower, chiefly owing to bad quality. Of Bacon there was an 
increased supplp, a good proportion of which were shipments 
direct to many of our dealers, bought a short sime since at 46s. 
on board; we have, therefore, had only a limited business doing 
landed, and prices the turn cheaper. Nothing worth notice done 
on board, lu Hams and Lard no new feature. 


Exatten Burter MARKET, November 17.—A flatness has 
eme over our trade, and prices have a decidedly downward 
teudeney. 


Dorset, fine weekly ...... . 982. to 1028. per. ewt. 
Ditto, middling g 768. to 865. * 
Devon eeeeeeeeee eevee eaeeneeere Sas. to 90, ” 
Fres 9. to 186. doz, Ibs, 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 0d, to 64d.; of household ditto, 444, to Odd. per Abs. loaf, 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, 2 10.— The — 7 ſor 
all good Hops continues steady, and prices are very irmiy sup- 
ted. Low qualities are less in request; and, in partial 
tances, rather less money is taken. 
108s. to 120s. 


Bussex Pocket 
Weald of Kents eeeeeeeeeereee 126s. to 140s, 
Mid and East Kents ........++ 1508, to 240s. 
POTATOES, Sournwarx, Waterside, November 17.—Since 
our last report there have been very few arrivals coastwisee, 
and only a moderate supply by rail. In conseque more 
money has been obtained for fresh samples. The following are 
this day’s quotations :— 
York Regents 
Scotch Regents 
Kent and Essen 
Do. Shaw 
Lincolnshire Whites 


605. to 708. per ton. 
458. to 608. 
608. to 703. 
— . to —8. 
60s. to 708. 


SEEDS, London, Monday, November 17. 


We have no change to report in Seed; the demand for most 
articles was of a retail nature, but previous prices were firmly 
insisted on, 

BRITISH SEEDS. 

Linseed (per qr.).....-8owing 60s. to 65s. ; crushing 48s. to 52s. 
Linseed Cakes (per 1,000 of 3lbs. each)......£8 108. to £10 Os, 
Cow Grass (nominal PTR TERE % % „„ „ „„ „ „„ „ „„ „„ „6666606 £— to £— 
— HT „ „ e 16s. to 218. 
Rapeseed, (per last) .... new £21 to 423... . . . old £— to £— 
Ditto Cake (per ton) . . 
Mustard (per bushel) white... 
Coriander (per cwt.) eeeeeeeeeaereeeee ree * 

Canary (per quarter) neqm 38s. to 426. fine 44s. to 45s. 
Tares, Winter, per bush. . . 43. Od. to 4s. Od.; Spring, nominal 
Carraway (per CWt.) )))) „„ new, 31s. to 33s. ; fine, 34s. 
Turnip, white (per bush.) 6s. to —s.; do. Swedish, —s. to —#, 
Cloverseed, . coos sseseceessss red, 308, to 35s.; fine, 38s. to 40s, 


Foreton Szreps, kc, 


Clover, red (duty 5s. per cwt.) per cwt.......++++++.308. to 45s, 
Ditto, white (duty 5s. per owt.) per CWE. t.. 308. to 458, 
Linseed (per qr.) .. . . . Baltic 448. to 478.; Odessa, 46s. to 50s, 
Linseed Cake (per ton £6 08. to £7 108, 
Rape Cake (per ton)...... desseeeeeee . £408. to £4 108. 
Hempseed, small (per qr.), 328. to 33s.; Do. Dutch, 348. to 36s, 
Tares (per qr. . . small 228. to 25s.; large, 30s. to 332, 


HAY MARKETS, Saturpay, Nov. 16. 
At per load of 36 trusses. 


Smithfield, | Cumberland. | Whitechapel. 
Meadow Hay .. | 50s. to 758. | 508. to 76s. | 50s. to 75s, 
Clover Hay.... | 658. . 87s. | 65s, 868. | 65s. 888. 
trag * * Zils. 28s. 218. 298. 21. 288. 


COVENT GARDEN, Saturpay, November 15.—English Pine- 
apples continue plentiful; and Grapes, both Foreign and Eng- 
lish, are abundant. Small quantities of Pears are still brought 
from the Continent. The best English kinds fetch 2. to 4s. per 
dozen, and 8s. to 12s. per half-sieve. Oranges are plentiful. 
Nuts remain nearly the same as quoted last week. Carrots, 
Turnips, Cabbages, &c., are sufficient for the demand. Potatoes 
are generally good in quality. Lettuces and other salading are 
sufficient for toe demand. ushrooms are a little cheaper. Cut 
flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniume, Mignonette, Helio- 
— — —— Bignonia venusta, Chrysanthemums, Ca- 
mellias, and Roses. 


TALLOW, Monpay, November 17. 


The large stock on hand (68,140 caeks) still exercises a very 
depressing influence upon our market. Compared wieh those of 
Monday last, prices show a slight decline. 

To-day, new F. V. C. on the spot is selling at 37s. Od. to 37s. 3d.; 
and old, 36s. 6d. to 36s. 9d. percwt. Town Tallow remains at 
37s. Od. per ewt. net cash; rough fat, 28. 1d. per lbs. Last 
week the deliveries were 3,134, and the imports 1,393 casks. 


PARTICULARS OF TALLOW. 


1847. 1848 1849 1850 1831. 

Casks. | Caske. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. 
Stock thisday...| 18,047) 33,712) 41,013) 51,332] 68,140 
44a. 9d. 456. 3d. | 378. 3d. | Ne. Od. | B78. Od 
Price of Y.C.. to to to new 
454. Od. | -. Od. | 378. Od. 38, Od. 0878. 3d 
Delivery last week 2.744 2,598 2.212 1,961 5.134 
Do. ſrom let June] 43,194) 48,514) 41,447] 43,877) 44,720 
Arrived last week 9⁰ 518 6.708 1,398 
Do. from Ist June 53,142} 74,705) 57,015) 68,965) 76,327 
Price of Town ...!| 49s. Gd. | 47s. 6d. | 39a. Gd. 416, Od. 398, 6d. 


METALS, Lonpon, Nov. 17, 
ENGLISH IRON. a FOREIGNSTERL. e 


per ton. 5. * 
4 8. d. | Swedish keg. . 14 0 0 13 10 0 
Bar, bolt, and square, Dittofaggot 150015 0 0 
ndon......550 5 7 6 ENGLISH COPPER, d 
Nail rods ......6 0.0 6 5 0 Sheets, sheathing, and 
Hoope 00 7 5 / bolte....cce. rib. 0 0 10 
Sheets, singles. . 7 1267 17 6 Tough cake, per ton..88 10 0 
Bars, at Cardiff and eee dee 2287 10 0 
Newport |.. 4 76410 0 Old copper, e, per lb.. 0 0 8} 
Refined metal, Wales, FOREIGN COPPER. 7 
£3 0 0—3 5 0 South American, in 
Do. Anthracite....... 310 0 dond 77 087 0 
Pig. in Wales 3 0 0 ENGLISH LEAD. g. 
Do. do. forge.. 2 5 210 0 Pig. per ton f; 
Do. No. 1, 8 net Sheet I 10 
cash....... 19 6—2 0 6 Red lead eee „ 6 6 66660 7 0 
Blewitt'e Patent Re- White ditto..........24 0 
fined Iron for bars, Patent shot..........20 0 


FOREIGN LEAD. A 


raile, &e., free on 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
board, at Newport. 3 10 0 Spanish, in bond 170017 00 
Do. do. for tin-plates, ENGLISH TIN. 1 
boiler plates, Ke. 0 | Block, per cwt. ...... 4 4 0 
Stirling’s Patent ees cteeccveoeceve 5 0. 
toughemed pigs, in . . oe eee 410 0 
Glasgow 2 15 0 FOREIGN TIN. 4 
Do. in Wales . 310 8 15 0 Banca ........4204 0 0 
Staffordshire bars, at Dale ccccccccccccee BIH 0 
the works............ 5 0 TIN PLATES. / 
Pigs, in Starlord- IC Coke,per box, ...... 1 40 
1 IC Charcoal 8 6 
eee e ieee e 
GU. . 000 540 0 SPELTER. m 
FOREIGN IRON 5 Plates, warehoused, 
Swedidss 10 0 el 14 0 0 
CON D . . . . „ „% 17 10 0 Do.to arrive e 14 0 0 
Psl eevee eeeeeeeeeeeee 0 0 0 IN. u 
Gourieff ......+.++-+. 0 0 0 English sheet, per ton 21 0 0 
Archan gel 510 0 | QuicksiLven.o per Ib. 03 6 


Terms.—a, 6 months, cr 24 per cent. dis.; b, ditto; ¢, ditto; 
d, 6 months, or 3 per cent. dis.; e, 6 months, or 24 per cent., 
dis.; J, ditto; g. ditto; A, ditto; i, ditto; &, net cash; J, 6 
months, or 3 per cent. dis. ; m, net cash; u, 3 months, or Ii per 
cent. dis.; o, ditto, 1j dis. 

OILS.—Linseed, per cwt., 298. 6d. to —s.0d.; Rapeseed, Eng. 
lish refined, 328 0d. to —s.; foreign, 33s. Gd.; Gallipoli, per tun, 
£41; Spanish, £38 Os, ; Sperm £85 to £—, bagged 484; South 
Sea, 431 to £33 Os. ; Seal, pale, £33108. to £—Os.; do. 
coloured, £32; Cod, £36 10s, to £40 ; Cocoa Nut, per ton, £38 to 
£10; Palm, £29. 6s, 


COAL MARKET, Monday, November 17. 
A general sale of all descriptions of Coals, with an advance 
on last Friday’s rates.. 
West Hartley, —s. Od.; North Percy Hartley, —s. Od. ; 
South Hartlepool’s, —s. Od.; Hetton's, 188. 94.; Stewart's, 


193, Od. ; Tees, —s. Od. ; Haswell’s, 183. 9d. ; Lambton’s, —s. Od.; 
Braddyll's, 188, 0d.; Kellog’s, 186, 6d, ; Wylam’s, 158, 9d.; Eden, 


— 


| 17s. Od. ; Whitworth’s . Od.; Ex 
Od. . Od, on, —s. 6d. ; Richmond’s 
. Od.; Adelaide’s 17s. 94. ; R.Hetton’s, —s. Od. ; B. Hetton’s, 
—s, Od. ; Durham, —s.0d.; Heugh Hall, —s. 0d.; Cassop’s 
—s. Od. ; per —s.; Brown’s Deanery, —#. Od.; Belmont’s 
. Od.; W 8, —8. Od.; Hartley’s, —s. Od. 
Fresh arrivals, 163 ; left from last day, 52; total, 215. 


— — — 


COLONIAL MARKETS—Tuesday Evening. 


SvuGaR.—The West India market does not show any altera- 
tion in prices; the sales amount to 490 hhds. Barbadoes, in 
public sale, sold at 322, 6d. to 40s. 4,400 

offi scarcely half sold, and chiefly at 4. decline. 
35s. to 388. 6d.; grainy, 40s.; Date, 278. 6d. 
23s. 6d. to 248, Benoares most di t of sale. 


32s, 


fined 
fined continues dull ; 
Copras.— This article Good ordinary native 
_ 600 bags Madras sold in public sale at 
35s. 6d. to 40s. 6d., which were previous rates. 

TuA.— The pub lic sales comprised 11,000 packages of various 
sorts (3,400 congou); the total quantity sold did not exceed 
2,000 packages, ral quotations re unaltered ; very low 
— sold at 5 Maa * 22 

ALTPETRE.— ras sold steadily in public sale at 

prices ; refraction 134 to 17}, 24s. 6d. to 25s. . oe 

Rice continues to wear a firm appearance. 

The advices from China, 1 

ea rom na, received to-day, show large shi 

ments, but they embrace two months’ exports from ‘Shan hae. 
The private letters state that they do not expect the ex- 
ports will exceed that of last peas as the crop has come down 
unusually early this season. The ship “Memnon,” from China 
to London, is lost: she had upwards of 1,000,000 lbs. of 
econgou on board. 

TALLOW remains dull at 37s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS, 


7 ANTED, a YOUNG MAN, of Steady and 

Industrious Habits, and who has been accustomed to 
a country trade. Apply to J. Allen, Luton.” A member of a 
Christian church preferred, 


— 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES of the ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK-HILL. 


T MARE-STREET CHAPEL, HACKNEY, 

on SUNDAY next, NOVEMBER 23rd, TWO SERMONS 

will be preached; that in the Morning at half-past 10 o’clock, 

by the Rev. WILLIAM S. EDWARDS, of the City-road Con- 

—— Chapel; that in the Evening at half-past Six o'clock, 

y the Rev- DANIEL KATTERNS, of Hackney. 

After each Service Collections will be made in aidof the funds 

of the above Institution. 


OUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. — These 


JUJUBES are composed of the most approved expecto- 
rants, with pure Gum, which, by relieving the air passages, 
present a safe, agreeable, and e ious medicine in all cases of 
asthma, bronchitis, difficult respiration, consumptive com- 
plaints, and other affections of the chest and lungs. 

Prepared and sold wholesale — by WARRICK BROTHERS, 
London; and retail by all chemists and druggists throughout 
the country. Price ls. Id., per box, with directions, 


YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND WHAT FIT FOR! 
** See yourself as others see you.“ — Burns. 


N EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of TES- 
TIMONIALS from all classes — Philosophers, Peers, 
Literary Pereons, and Divines of every denomination—have 
been received by the ORIGINAL GRAPHIOLOGIST, who con- 
tinues to give her novel and interesting delineations of Character 
from an examination of the Handwriting, in a style of descrip- 
tion peculiarly her own, filling the four pages of a sheet o! paper. 
Persons desir ous of knowing their true character, or that of any 
friend in whom they may be interested, must send a specimen 
of their Writing, stating Sex and Age, or supposed Age (enclos- 
ing thirteen postage-stamps), to Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, 
Hand-court, Holborn, London, and they will receive in a few 
days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affec- 
tions, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto un- 


suspected. 
All communications are considered strictly confidential. 


GRATIS! GRATIS! 
The Twenty-seventh Thousand. 


RE YOU IN LOVE ?—A little Plain Advice 
to all on this interesting su sent gratuitously, post- 
free, by Miss GRAHAM, on receipt of four postage-stamps. 
„A great deal of sound advice in a small compass.” — Atlas. 


“ The best book for young people of its kind.“ — Herald. 


„We advise all our young friends who have so frequently 
written to us for advice, to get this book: if they follow its pre- 
cepts, it will save them a world of trouble.” — Ladies’ News. 


Address, Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hand court, Holborn, 
London. 


EAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c., can only be obtained by the ute of 
Miss Dean’s CRINILENE, which has a world-wide cele- 
brity and immense sale. It is guaranteed to produce 
Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c,, in three or four weeks, 
with the utmost certainty, and will be found eminently suc- 
cessful in nourishing, curling, and beautifying the hair, check- 
ing greyness in all ite stages, strengthening weak hair, pre- 
venting its falling off, &c. &. For the uetion of hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, and at whatever age, it stands 
unrivalled, never having failed. One trial is solicited to prove 
the fact. It is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficient 
for three months’ use will be sent, post free, on receipt 
twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 48, Liverpool- 
street, King’s Cross, London. At home daily from Ten till One. 
For Children it is indispensable, forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair. 
Persons are cau 
under French and ower r 


of its success. 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 


„I constantly use your Crinilenefor my children. It restored 
my hair perfectly.” — Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

% 1 have now to complain of the trouble of shaving, thanks to 
your Crinilene.“ — Mr. Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea, 


Prefessor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says: —“ It is per- 
fectly free from any injurious colouring, or other matter, and 
the best stimulant for the hair 1 have met with. The scent is 
delicate and very persistent.” 

CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
DEAN’S ABSORBENT the only radical eure for Corns and 
Bunions. It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 


t imitations of this preparation, 
culous names, by persons envious 


Sent post-free, on receipt of fourteen postage stamps, by Miss 
Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London, 


ee, 


i i 


Nova 19, 


— 


Ede Nontonformist. 


USEFUL HOUSEHOLD WORKS. 


(Orrtces, 69, Fiaet-strert, Lowpon.) 
Published by HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 
65, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 


An Established M published upon the First and Fif- 
teenth of Every Month, price Twopence. Thirty-two pages 
beautifully printed, and neatly covered. 4 . 


The rat 11 or THE OPINION formed of THE 

MIL and ex upwards of THREE 
HUN Dan NEWSPAPERS :— peste 

„We know of no Miscellany more deserving of wide-spread 
circulation than the Family Friend. It is emphatically the 
Magazine fora Faux. Its present something for all ; 
there is no member of the domestic circle forgotten, and no 
class of st —- It is oe 2 Gentleman's Maga- 

„ s Magazine, a Servant’s Magazine, and a Worki 
— Friend. It is a Mother's M ine, a Youth's 
and a Child's Companion. It is, as ite title d ares, a 
‘Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, 
and Practical Science.’ We have received it into our home 
circle with t pleasure, for it is not only a Family Visitor, 
but really a Family Frienp. 

THE WORK MAY BE HAD COMPLETE, UP TO THE 
END OF JUNE, 1851, IN FOUR VOLUMES, PRICE 2s. 6d. 
EACH, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


„These Volumes contain the Celebrated PRIZE ENIGMAS 
and their Solutions, respecting which extraordinary competition 
has occurred. The Editor announces his intention of offering, 
at Chrietmas next, a Prize of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, for 
the best Solation of an ENIGMA to be competed for by GEN- 
TLEMEN;: FIFTY GUINEAS for the Solution of another 
Enigma to be eompeted for by LADIES; and TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS for an Enigma to be competed for by JUVENILES 
of both sexes. Further particulars will be given in the num- 
bers of THE FRIEND. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME CONTAINS A QUADRUPLE 
INDEX TO THE FIKST FOUR VOLUME&, EMBODYING 
ABOUT THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED REFER- 
ENCES TO MATTERS OF EVERY.DAY USEFULNESS : 
THE WORK FORMS A MOST PERFECE ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


The fair Readers of the FAMILY FRIEND will find the 


following Elegant Designs in FANCY NEEDLEWORK in the 
followtug Numbers of the Work :— 


Rou * „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „666 

rr Serviette =| om 

Crochet Cuffs — sofa No. 3 “Stilton” .....60. 
Covering ...s.s««+- . 

Table Cover — Lamp No. 4 VOL. III. 
eee : Globe Fish Globe — No. 26 

Sofa or Carriage Pillow No. 5 Octagon Chair Cover y 

Crochet Edge ...... — Round d’Oyley Knit- No. 28 

Convolvulas Mat for ted Pure 1 
Flower Vase No. 6 Baby’s Boot ........ 

Point de Bruxelles : AnOpen-worked Knit- > No. 30 
Collar ———— — — 7 eee eee 

Carriage Sees ern nt Lace 

Baby's Kultes Sock No. 7 Kuitted Mitten No. 32 

Neapolitan Pattern Knitted Spencer teres No. 34 
Tidy eeeeeeeeeeeeee No ~ Netted Tidy *eeeeeee » 

Knitted Collar A la : Hyacinth Glass Mat.. No. 36 


Greeque ...ssess Kaitted Toilet Cover 
Lady's and 


Gentle- 
man’s Nighteaps .. | Ne. 9 VOL. IV. 


gu Table Cover in | for a Spirit 
atchwork eeeeeeee Stan *eeeee eee eee No 38 
Lady's Polka No. 10 Knitted Pattern for . 
Winter Cap, Neck Tie, Curtaine 
and Under Sleeves.. No. 11 | Lady's Netted Cap 
Braid Patterns ...... Screen for a Flower No. 40 
Child’s Polka ........ No. 12 Pot and Saucer .... 
D’Oyley No. IWW 
VOL. II Tulip-shaped Mat for) No. 42 
Bread Cloth ........ No. 14 a Toilette Bottle .. 
Music Stool Couverette 5 Musnud for aSofa.... No. 43 
af | for a Cruet Patchwork Designs .. 
PTT TTT TTT No. 16 | Net for the Heir, with 
Cheese Cloth ........ Gold Border ...... No. 44 
Matfor Hyacinth Gla Child’s Open-knit Sock ) — 
Tollette Cusbion No. 18 | Knitted ToiletCushion 
“Pine” 22.0. 592 · or Ottoman, Sexagon | No. 46 
Flower Vase Mat .... Safe 
Point Lace Collar in > No. 20 Netted Mitten 
Crochet A Cover for a Foot- 


stool or Sofa Pillow 
A Bliad Tassel Cover 


Palm Leaf Edging.... No. 48 


Fish Serviette .. No. 22 
„Fish“ rr 
Each Design is illustrated by a WOOD ENGRAVING, 30 
that Crechet Workers may see the Pattern before commencing 
i.—The Numbers may be had separately, 
ce Two-pence each; dat purchasers are recom- 
mended to obtain the volumes, which are filled with practical 
matters of every-day use. Price 28. 6d. each. 


THE FAMILY TUTOR 


AND SCHOOL COMPANION : 
Commenced on the Ist of January, 1851, and on the Ist 
and 15th of each Montb, in Parts price 2d. each, uniform with 
the “ Family Friend.” 


THE FAMILY TUTOR, as its name implies, 
is a Work of a highly instructive character, and realizes, 
as far as can be accomp! LA 1, AL 
PRIVATE TUTOR to every utor whose teachings 
are lively, kind, and comprehensible, making the acquirement 
of knowledge a PLEASURE, not a TASK. 
The First Volume contains— 


A + haa ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Improved and Sim- 


ed. 
FAMILIAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 
TALES OF HISTORY AND OF TRAVEL. 
ZOOLOGY 


THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
CELESTIAL AND TERRESTBIAL PHENOMENA OF THE 


MONTHS. 
GEOMETRICAL, ARITHMETICAL, 
MS. 


MATHEMATICA 
AND OTHER PROBLE 

ELOCUTIONARY EXERCISES. 

“THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS;” being Answers to Edu- 
cational Questions ; and a VARIED MISCELLANY. 


%% The First Volume of the “Family Tutor” is now realy, 
elegantly bound, price 2s. 6d. 


THE TUTOR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, contained in the 
above Volume, is illustrated by Wood Eng:avings, by which a 
dry and difficult study is rendered singularly interesting. 


Price le., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


FAMILY PASTIME, 


Or, HOMES MADE HAPPY: 
Consisting of entirely Original Anagrams, Enigmas, Charades, 
Conundrums, Fire-side Games, Practical Puzzles, Ke. &e., toge- 

her with their Solutions; for which PRIZES to the AMOUNT 

F FIFTY GUINEAS have been awarded by the Editor of the 

FAMILY FRIEND.” 

%% The above Works may be obtained of Booksellere every- 
where. Where any difficulty occurs, they may be received by 
post direct from the Office, by remitting Sixpence in addition to 
the pri f h Volume. 

hg — for Advertisements or Books to be made 
payable to JOHN BENNETT, 69, Fleet: street, London. 


London: Hovtsvon and Srowmma™, and all Booksellers, 


Wu —— n 
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ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, HEALTH, AND ECONOMY. 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


t lof the ‘ancients, has been used by Artists through 
Modern decorators could rarely afford this expensive article, even for coo adieu erent r 


of their most costly works. 
ered it at a price to compete with White 


The successful introduction of this Paint, and ite confessed superiority over every other Paint hitherto known, brought forward 


various imitations. 


These inferior 8 frequently made from zine ores, containing sulphur, lead, arsenic, and other deleterious material, 
preservati 


alike injurious to 


ealth, deficient in body, and reducing the 
eminent. 


ve properties for which the original Paint stands pre- 


In justice to the Proprietors, these should not be confounded with the original, even though sold under the pretence that it is 


all the same. 


HU BBUCK'’S Paint is entirely free from —4 injurious properties whatever ; it is healthful in the manufacture, healthful in ure, 


and healthful to occupants of rooms newly pa 
As a gu ud to the 
and, if the cask has not been #0 marked, the reason is obvious 


ted with it. 


ainter against the substitution of the inferior paint, each cask is stamped ‘ Husnuck, London, Parert ;"’ 


A circular, with full particulare, may be had of THOMAS HUBSUCK and SON, Coton AND VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 
8. 


Opposite THe London Dock 


“ Patent Waite Zinc Patxt.—This elegant Paint is coming into ve neral use, and certainly its pro 
For a long how A iy 4 


recommend it, both from its purity as well as economy. 


are such as to 


it was restricted entire but Habbuck's 


to artists; 


patent has reduced the expense so much as to render it available to general — 1 The usual complaints against new paint are 
witho 


entirely removed, and a newly-painted apartment may be immediately occupi 


d infants.”"— Britannia, Nov. 16, 1850, 


ut the slightest odour to deadly to invalids 


LD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUINE, 
ORIGINAL, UNITED STATES SARSAPARILLA.—In 
submitting this Sarsaparilla to the consideration of the P 
of England, we have been influenced by the same motives which 
dictated its promu'gation in America, 


This Compound Sarsaparilla of Old Dr. Townsend has nothing 
in common with peparations bearing the name in England or 
America. Prepared by one of the ablest American Chemists, 
having gained the approbation of a great and respectable body 
of American Physicians and — — universally approved 
and adopted by the American people forming a compound 
of all the rarest medicinal roots, seeds, plants, and flowers that 
grow on American soil, it may truly be cailed the Great and 
Good American R . Living, as it were, amid sickness 
and disease in all its ani — 1 ite multitudinous 
— and in 2 sylumes, and at the 

side of the sick, for more than y years, Dr. Townsend 
was qualified above all other men to prepare a medicine which 


should perform a greater amount of good than any other mep 
now living 


When received into the stomach it is digested like the food, 
and enters into the circulation precisely as the nutriment food 
of our aliment does. 


ITS FIRST REMEDIAL ACTION IS UPON THE BLOCD, 


and through that upon every other part where it is needed It 
is in this way that this medicine supplies the blood with con- 
stituents which it needs, and removes that which it does not 
need. In this way it purifies the blood of excess of bile, acids 
and alkalies, of pus, of all foreign and morbid matter, and 
brings it into a healthy condition. Im this way it quickens or 
moderates the circulation, produ coolness, warmth, or per- 
spiration. In this way it is that this medicine is conveyed to 
the liver, where it allays inflammation, or relieves congestions, 
removes obstructions, cleanses and heals abscesses, dissolves 
gummy or thickened bile, and excites healthy secretions in this 
organ. In thie way also is this medicine conducted to the lung:, 
where it sssuages inflammation, allays irrifation, relieves cough, 
romotes tion, dissolves tubercies, and heals ulcera- 
fons. In like manner it acts on the stomach to neutralize 
acidity, removes flatulence, debility, heartburn, nausea, restore 
tone, appetite, Ke. In the same way this medicine: acts 
upon the kidneys, on the bowels, on the uterus, the ovaria, and 
all internal organa, and not less effectually on the glandular and 
lympathetic system, on the joints, bones, and the skin. 


It i by cleansing, enriching, and purifying the Blood, that 
old Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilla effects so many and wonderful 
cures. science has demonstrated the truth of 
wha: is asserted in Holy Writ, that “ the Blood is the Life.” 
Upon this fluid all the tissues of the body depend for their main. 
tenance and repletion. It carries to and maintains vitality tn 
every part — its circulation and omnipresence, It replenishes 
the wastes of the system, elaborates the food, decomposes the 
sir, and imbibes vitality from it; regulates the corporeal tem- 
perature, and gives to every solid and fluid its appropriate eub- 
stance or secretion— earthy end mineral substance, gelatine, 
msrrow and membrane to the bones—fibrine to the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and nerves 
—cells to the lungs—lining to all the cavities; parenchymatous 
and investing substances to the viscera; coats, coverings, &., 
to all the vessels; hair to the head—nails tothe fin and toes; 
urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastric juice to the sto- 
mach—+sinovial fluid to the joints tears to the eyes; saliva to 
the mouth; moisture to the skin, and every necessary fluid to 
lubricate the entire frame-work of the system, to preserve i: frow 
friction and inflammation. 


Now, if by any means this important fluid becomes corrupt 
or diseased, and the secreting organs fail to relieve it of the 
morbid matter, the whole system feels the shock, and must, 
sooner or later, sink under it, unless relieved by the eee 
remedy. When this virulent matter is thrown to the skin, it 
shows its disorganizing and violent influence in a multitude of 
cutaneous diseases, as gulf rhewm, scald head, erysipelas, while 
swellings, scarlet fever, measles, small por, chicken or kine 


super. ulcers, boils, carbuncles, pruritus or ich, tema, 
blote ercoriations, and itching, burning sores over the face, 
forehead, and breast. When thrown upon the cords and joints, 


rhewmatiem in all ite forms areinduced, when upon the kidneys, 
it yl pm heat, calculi, diabetes, or strangury, excess or 
de urine, with inflammation and other sad disorders 
of the bladder. 


When carried 28 circulation to the bones, the morbid 
matter destroys animal and earthy substances of these 
tissues, producing necrosis, i. e., decay or ulceration of the bones. 
When conveyed to the Liver, all forms of Arpatic or bilious 
diseases are the 2 —— When to the 42 it 
produces pneunomia, catarrh, ma, tubercirs, cough, expec- 
toration, and final consumption. When to the stomach, the 
effects are inflammation, indigestion, sick headache, vomiting, 
loss of wera and a tainting, sinking sensation, bring- 
ing troubles and disorders of the whole system. When it seizes 
upon the Brain, spinal marrow, or nervous sysiem, It brings on 
ti doloureuz, or — gy lag — Vitus’s — —.— 
palsy, epi „ 7. „ and many other i 
ailments both of body and mind. When to the & —— 
to the Kars, ottorrhaa; to the Throat, bronchitis, croup, §c. 
Thus, all the maladies known to the human system are induced 
by a corrupt state of the blood. 

If there is arrest of action in any of the yiscera, immediately 
they begin to decay; if any fluid ceases to circulate, or to be 
changed for fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, and a malig- 
nant apg to the living fluids and solids. Ifthe blood staznates, 
it spoils ; if the bile does not off and give place to fl sh, it 
rots; if the urine is retained, it ruins body and blood, The 
whole system, every secretion, every function, every fluid, 
depends for their health upon action, circulation, change, giving 
and receiving, and the moment these cease, disease, decay, anc 
death begin. 

In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of discase, we 
see how wonderful an! mysterious are the ways of Providence 
in adapting the relations of cause and ect, of action and re- 
action, of life and death. 

All nature abounds with the truth that every active substance 
has its Opposite or corrective. All poisons bave their antidotes, 
and all have their did we but know them. 

Upon this principle was Dr. Townsend guided in the disco- 
very of his medicine. 


Prepared expressly by the old Doctor to act upon the blood, 
itis calculated to cure a great variety of diseases. Nothing 
— de — ſor = —— e as measics, crowp, 

00 „ small, c or khine-por ; mumps, quincy, 
— cone ever, colds, rene, and fevers af all hinds, 
—and being pleasant to the taste, there can be no difficulty in 
getting them to take it. It is the very 


BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
To cleanse the blood, lirer, stomach, kidneys, and skin, 


In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 
does marvels, Gives strength to weak ne, Weak nerves 
weak stomach, and debilitated muscles and ts, and enriches 
the blood, and all the fluids of the body. 

palpitation af 


In As, colds, bronchitis, weak or 
the heart, and lung e the Old Dect 
can. 


x : 
j It bas done, and will do, what no other 


POMEROY, ANDREWS, & Co., Sota Prorairrona, 
GRAND IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 
LONDON (adjoining Exeter-hall). 


Cavtion.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now over 70 years of | 
age, and has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of / 
ae „ GENUINE ORIGINAL TOWNSEND SARSAPA- 

A. 


To guard net wer in the 
the — Poms of Arma (the emblem of the Lion 


and the Hagle the Signature of the Proprietors, will be 
found on — ye without these none is genuine. 


PRic®.—Pinrs, 46. Quanrs, 7s. 64. 


rehase of this articie, 
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UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


DR. LOCOCK’S MEDICINES, 


The particulars of many hundreds of properly authenticated 
Testimonials, may be had from every t. 


THE success of these Medicines is unexampled, 


admonish purchasers to be very cautious, as some — 
a ta 


nat by simply ob- 
nuine but Wafers,” and that 
afers”™ are on the Government 
Stamp outside esch box. 

Asa further guide to the Public, a deseription of each ef Dr, 
Looock’s Genuine Medicines is below. 


DR LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND ALL 
DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS. 


For Confirmed Asthma or Consumption, two Wafers should 
be taken three times a day, which will very soon relieve the 
cough and breathing, and rapidly effect a cure. 

In Coughs the effect of Dr. Locock’s Wafers is truly surprir- 
ing, ae within ten minutes after taking a dose the most violent 
cough is subdued. They have a pleasant taste, and may be 
taken by infants as well as adults. 

To Singers and Public Speakers these Wafers are invaluable, 
as by their action on the throat and lungs they remove all 

seness in a few hours, and wonderfully increase the power 
and flexibility of the voice. 

Nots.—Full directions are given with every box in the Eng- 
lish, German, and French lan > 

Price le. 14d. 2s. Od., and lle. per box. The Ss. 9d. boxes 
contain nearly three of the ls. d., and the 118. boxes contals 
five of those at 2s. 9d. 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS. 
THEY HAVE A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 
Price le. 14d., 98. 9d., and 1s, per box. 


This is an aromatic and aperient Medicine of great for 
regulating the secretions, and correcting the action of the 
Stomach and Liver, and is the only safe remedy for all Billious 
Affections, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the 
Stomach, Flatulency, or Wind, and all those complaints which 
arise from Indigestion or Billioursness. It is mild in its action 
and suitable for all seasons and constitutions, while its agree 
able taste renders it the best Medicine for Children. 


DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS 
HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. 
Price le. 14d., 28. Od., and 118. per box. 


They fortify the constitution at all ods of life, and in all 
Nervous Affections act like a charm. ey remove all Obstruc- 
tion, Heavi ess, Fatigue on —— exertion, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Lows +s of Spirits, Weakness, and allay Pain. : 

They crea.e Appetite, and remove Ind 
Wind, Headsches Giddiness, &e. 

In Hysterical Diseases, ‘ 
this Medicine will be found to 
have failed. 

Full directions are given with every box. 


Notr.—These Wafers do not contain any mineral, and may 
be taken either dissolved in water or whele. 

Beware of imitations in the form of Pills. 

It will be understood that the above are tAree differ: nt Medi. 
cines, and are not one Medicine under various nam: «. 

Prepared only by the Proprietors, Da Stiwa und Co., Bride- 
lane, Fleet-street, London; and sold by every reepectab'e 
Medicine Vendor. * 

Ousuuvzk.— None are genuine but WAFERS, having the words 
“DR. LUCOCK’S WAFERS” in the Government Stamp outside 


every box. 
A Pills ander similar names are Counterfeits. 


igestion, Heartburn, 


perseverance in the use of 
a cure afterall other means 


he Monronformtst.. 


__Novemsrr 19,] 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT IN 


STITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


3 on PRINCIPLES. SPECIMENS OF PREMIUMS 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION isa For Life, and for 21 to assure £100, with Whole Profits at 
for Mutual Assurance ; as such the whole of the prefits (after 25 ä death. 
deducting the cost of the management) become the property of 12 
the assured. N 1 Payable ' 14 * — 
But while the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTI ge. whole of or Age. | for whole or 
1 this advantage in common with other Mutual — Life. 21 years. Life. 21 years. 
t claims superiority over them in the following particulars :— 4 . d 4 . 0 S e. d. E . d. 
Ist. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. — * 8 | 2 710 — 1 1 
9 
* eee of the rates of premiam to — 11 7 31 38 $i : : : 2 
18 6 211 8 40 2 
ard. A in the division of the surplus, more 28 1 19 11 2 12 10 42 218 8 [38 9 5 
2 favourable to good lives. — 30 216); 214 6 44 3 3 8 3 12 10 
4th. Exemption from entry-money. = eS Si seers E. 4. 
A comparison of these jums with those of other Mutual 
o LICIES IMDIS PUTABLE EXCEPT ON THE GROUND OF FRAUD. Offices, will at once show Nhe immediate advantages secured. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 
During the year 1850— 
The number of new policies issued has been 592 
The sums assured by these, exclusive of annuities.... £260,362 


And the premiums on new assurances 10,639 
Since the institution of this Society in 1837— 

The number of policies issued has been 5,209 

Covering assurances amounting to upwards of...... £2,100,000 


The subsisting assurances now amount to . 1,850,000 
The annual income of this Society iss 75,000 
And the accumulated fund exceede . 180,000 


These results are the more satisfactory as the Directors have 
firmly adhered to their rule of allowing no commission to any 
other than their own recognised official agents. 


Comparative Tables; Prospectus detailing the Society’s Systems of Investment and Family Provision,“ and of “ Provision for Advanced Age; Ann uit 


Tables, and every information forwarded free on application to the 


LONDON BRANCH, 12, MOORGATE-STREET, CITY. 


GEORGE GRANT; Resident Secretary. 


„„ ASSURANCES MAY BE EFFECTED DAILY AT THE LONDON BRANCH. 


THE ONLY POLITICAL ALMANACK PUBLISHED. 


NOW READY, 


THE REFORMERS ALMANACK AND POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 
For 1852, Price Sixpence, 


ontains, in addition to the usual intelligence commo i 
n to all Almanacks :— Information 
— any Court Suitors. The London Exhibitions. A Recono or Evexts in 1850.51. A List of the Chicf Officers of State. 
EMBexs OF THE House or Con dose, the number of their Constituents, their political sentiments, and their votes on 
— ng questions in 1851. Tux Session or 1851 — Electoral Reform — Financial Reform Eecleslastleal Reſorm— Colonial Reform 
he ter ~ Miscellaneous—Petitions preseated. Abstract of the more importaut Acts of PARLIAMENT passed in 1851. 
— ormers's Electoral Table, Incomes or run Bienors. The National Expenditure. Army and Ordnance Expenditure, The 
ewspaper Stamp. The Paper Duties, P ss of the Parenoty Larp Movement. The Population. Diminution ef Pau- 


periem. The Great Exhibition. 8 atiatics of Crime. With a vari 
compiled from recent Parliamentary Returns. = ety of interesting and important iaformatiop on minor topics, 


* It II. * better than its predecessors, and I hope its circulation will be commensurate with its merit.“ 


I hope it may have a general circulation.” Joseph Hume, g., M. P. 


185 the whole, a cheaper or more useful text-book than The Reformer’s Almanack’ it would be difficult to name.“ Edin 


“ Though this is called ‘ The Reforme:’s Almanack,’ and has evidently been compiled f 
desire to re abuses in Church and State, to economize the resources of the kin hom. and IN 
useful work as is consistent with 31 yet it is calculated to be extremely serviceable to all classes of politicians. It is im- 
eo 12 ee a — an 2 ur 3 — deen re in arranging the vast mass of information which it 
ch informa easy Of reference, an : i 
tp cide wath cach Other Oc Lisenot Tenn y ele „ ad to being matters that have important practical bearings side 


* This almanack will be found to be of great value to the politician and to all who take an interest in public affairs.“ — Bath 
** This cheap annual is really stuffed so full of information, that we hare not ce to particularize 0 5 
we should say, yd not areist la circulating it; for here we have full inetractions how to setevee our Ar oud. ~ a a — 
got —— of the Money, you may consult page 10, and leara how to bequeath it in your will. Do you want to know the 
names ~ ey +! in Parliament—how they behaved themselves in 1851—the number of electors in every town and 
detaile o neus (1841 and 1851)—extent of the -money of the bishops—the weight of taxation 
222 yoer back—in short, do you want to w everything? Then buy ‘The Reformer“ Almanack.’” Gateshead 


“ A very valuable compilation, full of important details.” — Wesleyan Times. 


London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster- row; and all Booksellers in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
FRESH COPIES of all the best NEW WORKS continue to be added to 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


As freely as Subscribers may require them. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA annum. Fi'st-class Coun 


aecording to the number of Volumes required” Literary Institutions and Book Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards 


ieties supplied on liberal terms. 
For Prospectuses, apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-Yquare. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTORY, Cxocotare Mitts, Istzswortx ; WHOLESALE DEPOT, 35, Puppina-uanz, 
Eastcuzar ; WEST-END BRANCH, 221, Recent-staezr. 


ENCH CHOCOLATE.— Of all the vegetable productions which enter into the human dietar 
that of Cocoa is the best ; the best form of prepared Cocoa is that of Chocolate, and that manufactured by the Paris Chocolate 
Company has been unanimously pronounced by far the best exhibited at the Crystal Palace. Breakfast Chocolate in pots, which 
uires no boiling, also in Tab plain or perfumed. Eating Chocolate—Penny Sticks, Medallions, Pastilies, and — 1 in 
less variety, favoured to every taste, and put up in fancy boxes. These are invaluable to Travellers, F.xcursionists, and all 
who need a supply of the most oustelning food, mot requiring a fluid to assist its passage, as sandwiches do. Statuettes, 


FRENCH SYRUPS are preparations from the choicest fruits, mingled with proper proportions of 


sugar, carefully purified and he fruit syrups are anti-alcoholic, and when mixed with cold or soda water, produce a 
beverage, which, for cheapness and purity, exhilarating and refreshing qualities, richness and delicacy of flavour, heads unri- 


“COUNCIL” and “ PRIZE” MEDALS, unanimously awarded for the Chocolate Machinery, 
ay Chocolate, Bonbons, and French Syrups, used and exhibited by thie company. (See Jurors, Awards, Classes VI. and 
Br : fast Tablets, Plain, in Half and Quarter Pounds, from 18. 4d. to 3s. per pound: Breakfast Tablets, with . 
to 6s. per pound; Penny Sticks and Railway Pastilles; French — in — at 2s, 6d. and ls. od. eck. WN 


PREPARED CHOCOLATES REQUIRING NO BOILING. 


Plain Quality, in Quarter-pound packets, 3d.each; ‘Exhibition Quality,” in Crystallized Cakes, IId. each; “Exhibition 
Quality,“ in Packets, 6d. esch; Exhibition Quality,” in Puts, Is. 3d. each. 

The extraordinary popularity of the Exurerrrow Cwocotatrs” is the best guarantee of its unrivalled quality. For more than 
four months it has been practically tested at the GREAT EXHIBITION, where its consumption exceeded that of Tza or Corrxx, 
and on the number of cups sold, the Refreshment Contractors realized a profit of more than £1,000. 


SYRUPS, in Bottles at 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. each :— 


Curran 0 Pine-apple, Almond Raspb 7 
oon, — — post Cinnamon, hae 
Raspberry, Gum, Lemon-pee!, Peppermint, Noyaux Syrup. 


Punch and Noyaux are the only Syraps containing alcoholic properties. The much-esteemed Bavaroise beverage le obtained 
by mixing the Almond gyrup with hot milk. 
BONBONS WITH VANILLE.—Pralinés, Nougat, Créme, Liqueur, Pistaches, Nonpareille blanche, 
Couleur, et Cristallises, Caramels, Pate de Pistaches, Chataignes. Tura, Poires, Noix d'Amerique, Pastilles Ala Creme, Jambons, 
Fondants, Batons des Dames, Ke. 


Observe the labels bearing the name and address as above, wit the initials T. B. F. Sold by respectable Grocers, Chemists 
and Confectioners, in all parts of the kingdom. 912 ra, , 


Applications for Agencies to be addressed to Mr. SANDERS, Wholesale Department. 


— 


Just Published, No. V., with Woodcut Illustrations, price 24d. 


Pus BULWARK; or, REFORMATION 

JOURNAL: io Defence of the True Interests of Man 
and of Society; eepecially in reference to the Religious, Social, 
and Political bearings of Popery. 

The object of this Journal is to expose the nature, and to give 
inſor mation in ard to the designs and progress of Popery, to 
defend the truths of the K formation, and to promote the social 
and secular, in connexion with the 292 interests of man. 

The Bulwark ia publi. hed on the Ist of every month. Annual 
Subscribers can have the work delivercd regularly at their re- 
sidences in town, at 2+. 6d. per annum, prepaid, 
copies also, prepaid, are forwarded to all partes of the 
and the colonies, at 3s. 6d. per annum. 

The Publisher begs to request attention te the flowing. from 
among many, recommendations of the work, as worthy of the 
support of the Protestants of the empire :— 


From the Ea of Shaftesbury :— 

London, September 18, 1851. 
Sir,—I have read the first numbers of the Bulwark with very 
reat satisfaction, and we are, I think, much indebted to you 
he the zeal and ability you have shown in the Protestant cause. 
It is of vital importance to have, both in England and Seot- 
land, some pubiication of this kind; it is io these realme that 
the struggie—I hope the final — Popery will be 
renewed ; and let us, therefore, in God's name, do that we 

oan to instruct and prepare our people. 
Jam, Sir, your very obedient servant 
James Nichol, Ke. SHAFTESBURY,. 


From Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart:— 
Belvidere, September 23, 1851. 
My dear Sir,—I am highly pleared with the Bulwurk. lis 
fact modern facte—are to me ite most interesting feature. 
Mankind has only to kuow what Popery is to cast it off in dis- 
at. The virtuous are in it only because they don't know ir. 
cy FOU be as succesefal in portraying it as the past numbers 
give promise that you will be, We must all help you by pro- 
{ 


moting your e and by contributing ascertained facts 
from all parte of ° 
Mr. James Nie. * C. E. EARDLEY. 
From the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw :— 


Garthamlock by Glasgow, Nov. 5th, 1851. 

I feel as if I were doing a Wry preeumptuous thing in giving 
my sanction and recommendation o a journal, at the bead of 
whieh stands the names of such an cditorial committee. 

Thore names are themselves more than a sufficient guarantee 
of its excellence. I think it enough to ray, after a full perusal 
of its successive numbers, thus far, that it is, in all respecte, 
worthy of its dis hed conductors; and worthy, more- 
over, of the designa:ion it bears. I consider it to be eminently 
fitted to serve as a “ Jiulwark” against the encroachment of 
that fearful syetem of God-dishonouring and soul-destroying 
error, against which it is its t object to guard our country 
and the world. I trust it meet with all the support to 
which it is so well entitled. 


Dear Sir, yours very trul 
* RALPH WARDLAW. 
To James Nichol, Esq., Edinburgh. 


From the Rev. Dr. Steane :— 
Camberwell, Nov. 7, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—I give my cordial recommendation to the Bulw srk. 
I have seen it from the first. It is an admirab-e publication, 
much needed, and already rendering effective service in the 
contest with Popery. These are days in which every Protestant 
should be at his post. The conductors of the Bulwark have 
taken up theirs with equal judgment and valour, and are givin 
great encouragement to their ellow-soldiers. ay the God o 
truth and righteousness succeed their efforts with his richest 
dl 


- Iam, dear Sir, yours fai:hfully, 
James Nichol, Esq. EDWARD SrEANE. 
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